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On entering Spain from F. rance. The Chun 
try. \ The Mountains. - National and 
Provincial 1 170 French Government« 
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„„ bub. 
H AVE entered Spain, mis time, with 
| ſome prepoſſeſſions i in its favour, though 
already tolerably acquainted with it: 
having, on former occaſions, examined the 
ſouthern parts with ſome pleaſure, I am 


nom traverſing the northern provinces of 
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the peninſula, as the Spaniards are fond of 
ws. a | 1 
A ſmall * . young Pele Sudbve 

or fancying themfelves tired of French faces 
and French nonſenſe, readily — to take 


country, and to go in ſearch of ſomething 
ſuperior, and perhaps not without hopes of 
ſome curious adventures in theſe regions of 
romance: for, I think, the very mention 
of Spain awakens in the mind, eſpecially 
of young people, ideas of ſomething ro- 
mantic and N 3 
Our ſchemes, 8 
85 once adopted, you know the Fd has a 
. wonderful knack at confirming us in them 
by many artful ways, and of ſedueing us 
by her manner of colouring and ſhewing 
us. 7 objects of inclination, by con- 
cealing or diſtorting the reſt. rerlook- 
ing, therefore, the many excellent and 
amiable qualities of the French in our fre- 
8 conſultations, and imagining our- 
ſelves AE. ith. their folkes and at 
4 ( — featio DN, 


eſs in this | 


200% a 


mirth and their muſic, and every thing 


as uſual, have already proyed partly delu- 
fey it muſt be confeſſed, that - ſpecifi 
differences do exiſt between the charac- 


circumſtances in the approaches to Spain, 


5 9 wh 
6 n * 51 72 . 


fill the mind with noble and pleaſing ſenti- 
ments. Our firſt ſight of the Pyrenean 
mountains from a vaſt diſtanee, viewing 
their ſnowy tops above the clouds from the 
landes, an arid and deſert plain; then the 
gradual riſe of that tireſome plain, as we 
advance, into beautiful green hills, lakes, 
woods, and at length to naked or ſnowy 
rocks that ſeem to pierce the heayens; all 
eontribute to inſpire new and ſublime 
n and the mind, thus warmed and 
5 elevated, 


oo 


Ct: — an All he 
oppoſite qualities in | Spain ; more of pure 
nature, ſincerity, and found ſenſe, their 


more to our taſte. Now, though gur hopes, ; 


ters of theſe: two nations, and that ſeveral 


on (Werke; are calculated to produce a 
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Mott 4 theſe das in a 0 Rind: by as 
| {kirts' of the Pyrenees, j are beautiful, and 
very different from the reſt of France, and, 
in my opinion, much ſuperior to moſt of 
it. The human ſpecies, as you advance, 
ſeems likewiſe to change and improve into 
a more vigorous and hardy race; they are 
fond of their liberties, for which they have 
often encountered that deſpotiſm by which 
they are ſurrounded. It has been ohſerved, 
that the Bayonne privateers have generally 
fought well: laſt ri muy pra: 1277 
eredit· | | 3 | | ] 


+. © 


"Amang theſe kate les 8 ahe f 
country of Henry IV. Here he was born, i 
and paſled his infancy. Fall of the idea of 
this excellent king, I wiſhed. to trace him 
from his cradle, and as it were, ſee: where 
he went, and what he did; but could not 
prevail with the reſt of the party. The 
imagination, led away with that heroic 
character, wich theſe romantic and ſublime 

a ſcenes 


es 


"= LETTERS: FROM SPAIN. = 8 | 
YZ ſeenes of nature, and with all my old preju-, 


dices in favour: of mountaineers, I began 
to doubt and diſpute—if a level country 


a to e great men, gion ral 


"fee we meet with 8505 e 
in noble ſituations; alſo plenty, hoſpitality, 


and old hearty country manners. But 


moſt of the eſtates, even the ſmalleſt, are 
entailed, and hence little land ever comes 
to market. Such a ſtop to the circulation 


of property is a great hindrance to thei im- 
ago of a W N 


The enn of Bayonne ey St. Jean 4 


Luz, ſhow now a conſiderable ſpirit of 


commerce and improvement; but the ef- 
fects of that ſpirit do not extend far into 


the country. Theſe ports have been im- 


proved, extenſive piers conſtructed and 


kept up, at a great expence; but the op- 


preſſions of a government remote and jea- 
lous, by gradually impairing their privi- 


leges, will probably, in time, reduce theſe 


people to a common level with the reſt of 
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—a prey to intendants; fermiers, gabe 
&c. The inſoledes of people in office 


| then more than counterbglance the opera- 
tions of induſtry. Their ports will fall to 


ruin, and fill up, by any remiſſion of thoſe 
| conſtant and expenſiye efforts that are ne- 
ceſſary againſt their other powerful ene- 


mies, the ſea and ſand, that are perpetually 


rolling in upon them. from the n. o 
Biſca . 


This leads to reflections on Ws which 
I would rather wiſh to recommend to your 


future conſideration, than attempt to decide 
upon now; viz. Of the various objects of 
public concern, to diſtinguiſh that which 


ought to be left to provincial or loeal ma- 
nagement, from what ſhould be under that 
of the general or national government. 
The national government generally errs, I 
think, on the wrong ſide, and, aſſuming the 
management of every thing, leaves too liitle 
for the people themſelves to do: overlook- 
ing the ſmall, but more effectual, encou- 


agement | 
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produee more mou: t 


17 the: French ernment were to y 
ſome experiments of this kind, in different 
28, as: has often been propoſed, and 
give up to them the management of ſeveral 


provine 


branches of taxation, of revenue, and 


public works, they might be enabled to 
decide upon ſome general ſyſtem for the 
whole nation. But there is not much 
probability of that government going ſo + 


far. Were they even to begin and ſet 


heartily abour it, they would probably tire 


in the courſe of it, and fail in attempting 
to ſurmount ſome of the various ſucceſſions 


of difficulties that would ariſe. From ſome 


few inſtances of ignorance or diſhoneſty, 
they would haſtily pronounce the pro- 
vinces unfit to be truſted with their own 
affairs, | 


We now go on with our journey, and 
enter Spain through great variety and ſuc- 


ceſſions of grand mountains, where I 


afſiftarice which would often 
people to help nnen Ä 


„„ wiſhed | 
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LET TERS FROM t SPAIN, 

| ith to have ſtaid much rai to in» 

dulge in contemplating thoſe majeſtic ſcenes. 

of nature: but I will not, therefore, der 
tain you there, with poetic, glowing, or 
raving deſcriptions, which are {generally 

better calculated to amuſe the writer 

the reader, and prove moſtly inadequate to 


the purpoſes of 3 che hre 1 
the ſentiments intended, 
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| begebe. Line. N People. Wamen, © 
: Frontier, Induſtry. Liberty. Poly = 
ee. te ie J. 1 
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| 0 N catalog "ER Fo: Ge plea 5 
ed and elevated by that noble and 
majeſtic kind of country, from the heavy 
ſands, and bad roads of Guienne, to the 
new and excellent ones of theſe provinces, 
from the heathy or naked landet, to 
theſe magnificent mountains, which are 
moſtly cultivated, or covered with woods, 
dye continued ſtill, for a time, prepoſſeſſed 
in favour of the country in general, and 
rather blind to the ſurrounding poverty 
and dirt, which, however, ſoon began to 
at in various ſhapes, {44S 35 
In theſe northern, and in other parts of - 
Spain, the want of lime-ſtone is a more 
capital defect than you may at firſt imaging. 


„ 


ws little 8 . can afford to Wann 


muſt be brought by ſca. The want of 

 neatneks and of finiſhing, in their ordi- 
nary buildings, the dead and melancholy 
appearance of the country, see re | 


rably filled with Waden are 
cnſequence of this want. 


Their towns and villages are, even here, 


bkewiſe deficient in other little objects of 


police and cleanlineſs, in contrivance and 
manner of building, on which, with us, 
depend many of the comforts of life 5 and 
ſtill more in the internal parts of Spain. 80 
that, as we advance into the country, the 


mortifying and loathſome proſpects of 


human miſery and indolence incieaſe upon 


us, and are too often ſufficient- to damp 


the ſpirits of the moft cheerful and invin- 
cible traveller: and more eſpecially,” if he 


18 fatisfied with a firſt view, and does not 
ſtop long enough anywhere to learn the 


language, and to diſcover ſome of thoſe - 
valuable and agreeable qualities to be found 


in the character and zrato, i. e. the diſpe ſi 
tion and behaviour of many excellent in- 


0 | "dividuals 
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A 1@TTERS FROM rah, 1 
Avidüals of both ſexes; and in 6 man- 
ners and humours of the people, all of 


vrhich ſo generally and warmly n thoſe 


who Ray wo time n. them. 


think, our party all agree, that the 


character is readily diſtinguiſhable ven os | 
French, and in ſome things rather advan- 


 tageouſly, amidſt all their ſcarcity, their 
poverty, and negligence of appearance, In 


the female ſex, the difference is ſtriking, 
In many, the figure and manner, the eyes 


and caſt of features, the ſhape and air, 
kind of animation and ſenſibility, more 
temperate and graceful, yet far more ſigni- 
ficant and powerful. In ſhort, the ſex 


ſeem here a different, and moſt of us think, 


a ſuperior race of beings, even to thoſe we 
left on the other ſide of the Pyrenees, 
whom eee Joy: Py: I high 
eſteem, 


Spain Ws here a good defenſible fron- 


tier. Fonterabia, now - neglected, has 
formerly” weilte the whole power of 


5 1 5 Fl France. 


leber fines Fon OP a ae 1 I 


— 


. 


„Bonet 9 bud not now pony 1 : 


French out of their country in caſe of war; 
The other paſſes of the Pyrenees are in the 
poſſeſſion of France, as at Belgarde, &c. 
This is a material circumſtance in their _ | 

| Vance, and e its nene Nein 
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The Fodnch, * ihe way, they Faw bens 


| to work. a good copper- mine in theſe moun- 


tains, towards Navarre, within the Spaniſh 
frontier; and if they can once erect mills, 
and me nufacture that metal as we do, they 
may, in time, copper their NOPE as readily 
5 Wen other aan TS iid 
4 The inhabitants of: theſe Sick: or 1 
northern provinces of Spain are, I think, 
a more ſtout, hardy, and healthy race, than 
the reſt. They eat more animal food than 
moſt others, except the Engliſh, and, like 
them, are of a noble, frank, and generous 
temper. They are diſtinguiſhable NOW 
from thoſe of the other proyinces, in cha- 


racter, perſon, and countenance, / by ade 5 
who lives in Spain, though not ſq readily 


by 


N who inhabit the ae end dit 4 — 
or a Catalan, is Sed 2 that 5 
| non. 1 gee : 4 = . ; 8 Wy # 20 
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There are Cad Addy ain races * 
people in Spain. Theſe are among the moſt 
laborious. They cultivate their mountains 
(and their country conſiſts of little elſe) to 
che very tops, chiefly with instruments 
and in which both ſexes labour 88 ; 
and together. This! is the only country in 
Spain where planting is attended to. There 
are laws that oblige them to plant when 
they cut their trees: timber being neceſſary 
to their iron- works and ſhip. buildi ing, and 
it adds great beauty to the country. Theſe 
branches of induftry mi ight be carried much - 
farther, if the Spaniſh! goverriment could 
be wiſe enough to let them alone, and only 

buy their iron, their guns, and ſhips, and 
contrive for them ſome gradually increaſing 
demand or market, ſo as to increaſe and 
employ ſo uſeful a people. But govern- 
ment is 8 from abroad with ſeveral 

things 
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<_.. MY earn procl | Gul 
15 puſcoa, Alava, and Biſcaya, together with 
Navarre, are now the only remaining afy- 


lums in the peninſula for liberty: and its 
effects ſtill evidently appear in their charac- 
ter, induſtry, and population, to the. obyi- 
_ ous. advantage bf both the governing and 
governed. But ſome of the over-wiſe 


5 


Spaniſh lawryers are already beginning to 
embroil this buſineſs, and to perſuade go- 

vernment that theſe people are too free,— 
that they are bad and diſloyal ſubjects; and | 
this over · wiſe government ſeems inclined to 
believe ſuch doctrine, and to ſhew. a mean 
and hut Jealouly- of, their pra Is 


| - oats has certainly hirherto. found. ber 
account in leaving theſe provinces thus 
| looſely attached to her, on their own terms, 
appointing only one or two of, their chief 
magiſtrates, and a commiſſary to take eare 
of the revenue; permitting them to make 
their own: 9 raiſe their taxes, and to 
: 8 5 ou 
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— A 55 cceſs th⸗ 
could well be expected, have attended theſe 
meaſures, and would go on to attend. them ü 
probably ſtill more in future, if there cowl 
be wiſdom and liberality enough in the 


iſh. government only to aſſiſt them in 


 Spanij 
promoting their own , patriotic meaſures, 
aud help the leading men, among them to. 
improve the country. And, ſuch are the 
beſt, and perhaps the only. maxim by 
which any nation or community ſhould, ever 
permit itſelf to govern, another. We 
ſhould, in ſuch eaſes, do all the good we 
can, wichen ſtopping to calculate the bene- 
fits that may. reſult; to urſelyes. Various 
advantages to the ſyperigr power, will ge- 
nerally be the fruits of ſuch meaſures; and 
the produce more certain and direct, chan 2 
by all the political and uſurious bargains, 
laws, or treaties, that, could previouſſy be 
made to ſecure their obedience or their 
cuſtom. But ſuch meaſures I doubt. whether 
their government 18 capable of purſai ning for 
a ſufficient length of time: and it is not ſo 
wc Tem any plan or deſign, as from in- 
| dolence, 
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| Ate of the Spaniſh | government,” 


ane ty, a 
that theſe mountaineers have hitherto efcap- 


| ed the e eren * their EM ach 
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tai worth the conſideration of a travel- 


ler, and may furniſh uſeful political leſſors 


for other natioſs and their dependents; 


and likewiſe for Spain herſelf: for with her 
diſtant colonies ſhe has followed contrary 
maxims, and has generally fucceeded badly. 
If you had followed ſuch maxims with 


Four colonies, if you had ſlackened inſtead 


of tightened the reins of government, and 
permitted the ſovereignty gradually to re- 
tax and diminiſh, both you and they might 
probably have gone on to proſper for ever 


together: that connection, if left alone to its 


natural progrefſion, would have gradually 
changed into ſome intetcourſe' more bene- 
ficial to both, but would never, probably, 


have arrived at a total ſeparation, and might 


always bave promoted your mutual political 
* "Un let us ſtill hope, i in caſe of 
1 a po - 


. an intimate commercial connexion. _ Rt 


* 


ans * 92 5 


Theſe a provinces | hang bel 


more intereſting than was expected, we 
have been agreedbly diſappointed, in ſpite 
of the defects already mentioned, and 1 
wiſhed to dwell in the country, and on the 
ſubject, more than time will permit to ei- 


ther; 3 ſo that you'may eſcape with only a 2 


7 


few. more miſcellaneous  oblervativtis, as - 


uſual. 


* 


Pgſaxe- —is a very 85 little ts 6 
| brell formed, and ſhut up, by nature; tiow | 


in poſſeſſion of the Carraca company, who 
have almoſt a monopoly of the cocoa trade, 
which mult be very conſiderable: there is 
1 vaſt deal of chocolate drank in Europe. 
T have heard, that the country about Carraca, 
is among the richeſt and beſt ſettled a any 
in Spaniſh America, 


Here i is an iron mill, erected by D'Ara- ; 
gori. It produces about three hundred bars 
Vor. II. 5 - Ao - tines | per 
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i pattical ga that you may both . 
Pon recover your tempers, ſo as Fi reſtore. 
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per week. His ſon, the Meptie Tirands, 
is now travelling in queſt ef uſeful] know- 


led ge,—that. of trades and 1 


St. Sebastian —4 curious promontory; J 


4 rock projeding into the ſea, Its ſummit 


18 fortified, and might be made very ſtrong. 
It forms a tolerable port and ſhelter againſt 


ſome winds, though open to the north. 
By the help of a mole or pier, it might be 
made a+ tolerable harbour, ſheltered from 


north-weſt round to north-eaſt. But the 
town, like many others, built in times f 


| ignorance and civil wars, ſtands in the 
wrong place. Thoſe built for defence are 
generally found to be ill adapted for com- 
merce or conveniency ; and men remain, 
by habit, fixed to places and cuſtoms, long 
after the cauſes chat eſtabliſh them have 
ceaſed. This is N ee the n 
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Romantic Ruins and Situations. | Sanger 


attached to Spain. Society if 9 75 
Good Conde. Induſtry. 5 


+» 


\HEIR towns and . in ws 


northern provinces, have generally 
Ru cap about them that is very romantic 


and intereſting in ſituation and manner of 


building. Some retain a certain air of 


antique magnificence ; but as they are too 


generally approaching to a ſtate of ruin and 


decline, they ſtrike with a melancholy idea 


of ſome former better times, and the mind 


deplores the viciſſitudes of human greatneſs, 
and its productions. Ruins do, indeed, 


form the. ſtriking features of this whole 


peninſula :: fo many old caſtles, declining 


towns and manſions, the ſad remains of 


former grandeur, ſo frequently to be met 
with ; together with the peculiar romantic 
„ | humour 
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. bumebr and manners of the natives, all 


contribute to keep up the idea of this being 


the country of romance. I longed to reſtore 
ſome of their magnificent old manſions to 


their original ſtate. I believe one of the 
few. Pleaſures of travelling through Spain 
may cotiſiſt in indulging the fancy in this 
ſpecies of caſtle-building, in improving. 


and beautifying the face of the country. 


The bold and Törlantie ſituation of 
ſeveral of their little towns, in theſe two 


| provinces, as Vergara, &c. pendent on the 


ſides of rocky mountains, over a rapid 
ſtream, among other bold and pleaſing ſenti- 


ments, ſuggeſts to the fancy, that of a hardy 


and vigorous race of people, which is pre- 
ſently confirmed by ſeeing the children care- 
leſsly climbing the ſteep hills and precipices, 
and early employed in manly occupations. 


But ſo much old, and fo little new, even 
in the beſt provinces of Spain, is certainly 
a ſtrong ſymptom of decline, with what- 
ever confidence a few people about the 
court may Hatter themſelyes, and their 
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LETTERS: FROM. SPAIN. 5 TY 
#0 1 CIOs into notions of their preſent 
ring. ſtate! of ee e on n 


4 


It is hard to account for that ſingular at- 
tachment which many of us foreigners, 
who come from better countries, contract 
for this of Spain, and having once lived 
here, makes us long to return to it as to a 
native land, and give a preference to the 
poverty and deſolation of this over 
wealth and acquirements of more: as 
nations: perhaps it could not be well ac- 
counted for, without leading you through 
the country, and ſhewing you what it is we 
like. The warm predilection, obſervable 
in many of the Engliſh in particular, for 
this country, may proceed from ſome ſeeret 
ſympathy, and ſimilarity of character and 
taſle ; the ſame natural and original diſlike 
of the French,—a ſimilar turn of mind in 
many things, are obvious enough, and may | 
| help to form this kind of mental union: it 
is likewiſe to the powerful attractions of 
the ſex in Spain, that we may aſcribe much 
ot 15 attachment, — to their peculiar Saban 
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as 1 TTERS PROM SPAIN. 


pgs ; aid! converſation':. the We of 5 
equality on which they live and work wit 
the men in this Connery; 18 alſo nt | 
| Py. | | 
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* = ial pleaſed, you may 1b ue 
to find in theſe mountains, a ſociety and 
academy for the encouragement of Weft 
arts and knowledge, lately founded on good c 
and benevolent principles. They have 
their yearly meetings alternately at the 
capital of each of theſe three provinces, 
Vis. at Vitoria, Vergara, and Bilbao, 
But embarraſſed by the Jealous and miſ- 
chievous ſpirit of their government and 
religion, they are forced to proceed with 
too much caution in their choice of pro- 
feſſors, books, ſuhjects; otherwiſe, ſome 
inquiſitor, informer, or friar, or perhaps 
ſome French influence at court, may deſtroy 
all the intended tbr in its foundation. : 


Their ſucceſs likewite epi Hh 
on the life of one man, the Conde de Pena | 
Florida, the principal author and promoter 
of all theſe improvements. He is one of 
thole | 


_ - LETTE 6 FROM SPAIN,” 23 
thaſs olbfathioned country gentlew en a Wh 
prefer a country life to a town reſidence 
he'chuſes to live at home, upon his eſtate, 
and do all the good he can. Once a year, + 
I underſtand, he goes to court. He has 
had influence with moſt. of the gentlemen 
of this country, to follow his example. 
By ſuch active benevolence, and by inter- 
marriages, he ſeems the father of a whole 
country. Surely, in life there eannot be 
a happier condition. His liberality ſeldom 
appears in acts of mere charity, which 
generally ſerves only to promote indolence 
and vice. It is by encouraging uſeful trades 
and manufaQures, that he diffuſes, through . 
the whole country, a h of 1 in- | 
| duſtry and emulation. N c 8 


'7 


| He. is Angel to have prieſts in his 
academy, and he ſeems to have got one at 
the head of it, of as liberal a turn of mind | 
as could be wiſhed, . He was very happy 
to talk freely to us; a pleaſure which can 
| {ſeldom be indulged: in theſe. countries, and 
85 which we know not how | to appreciate, 


The Goble ande Fe YR tonszrel kr 
real information, and chiefly in the we] 
arts. I found one of them at Paris, and hope 
T have prevailed on him to viſit England, 
with ſeveral others of his countrymen, who 
are ſtudying, there, with unt, application, | 


or r experimental philoſophy, with the prac- 
tice of ſome of the moſt uſeful. trades. 
Another of the Conde!s ſons was: ſent to 
Sweden, to learn every. thing concerning 


iron and ſteel. | But he unfortunately died, 


or the good Conde might, by this time, 
ave ſucceeded in ſome more of his patrio- 
| tic ſchemes, particularly the making of ſteel, 
to which this country is well adapted, as it 
produces all ſorts of iron and charcoal, * - 
He continues, however, indefatigable ; 
and it is probable that ſome of his favourite 
projects may yet ſucceed, or, at leaſt, be 
begun, if he lives long enough, But as 
ſuch men are very ſcarce in this country, it 
is not ſo probable that' his improvements 
may be taken up, and carried on, after his 
| death Auch! as R more roads, and 


rendering 
8 
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endering rivers ; navigable, Sends: and. 
Prong 8 mare Harbors on | their coaſt. 
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They alre dy make anal arms at pals, 
cia, and have 4 exported conſiderable 

intities to our old friends, and new ene= 
mies, „ in America; and have now large 
orders from their pwn government. This, 
with ſeveral other ſymptoms, ſhews clearly 
enough, what conduct we have yet e to 


e Hom: this nation, E 
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Pg te Mie. T hen. Bilbao | 


© Wool. © Clergy. © Commer C Co 6 Bou bons - 


- Smuggling. * 1 Poor, hr. vos 


© Roads, 


5 T AM glad u. that you bars of my - dell; 
ing more than uſual on ſuch ſcenes, and 


little commencements of induſtry as this 
country exhibits, There are, in this miſer- 


able world, but few of thoſe reſting- places 


where one wiſhes to ſtop and contemplate 


the riſe or infancy of human improve- 
ments, which is always more pleaſant than 
2 985 old age or r decline. | 


You know that Iron 1 as yet almoſt the 
only export of this hardy race. It may 
amount to about 200,000 quintals a year. 
Their iron works are ſmall, and ſcattered 


over the country for the convenience of 


wood and charcoal, in the uſe of which, 


great 


TIRE TV? ob web: K Abe if = 
our ain method of uſing coke « can produce 15 
ſuch good iron as this. © We viſited ſeveral 

of thoſe little works, and were there told, 

that the eight or ten men, uſually employ- 


ed in each, ean produce about eighty quin- 3 


tals of nig | from the ore per week, for 53 
reals © per quintal; that the ore generally 
gives about one-third iron. This may ſet 
you about wen eee ours in 
. ee . 

Such 3 is Gi Gs of the arts, his ; 
one brings many others along with it. One 


e EY) 


good ſtaple commodity in a country will 


create a plenty in every thing elſe. This 
little buſineſs of iron has improved them in 
ſeveral other things, by creating a. demand 
for them, as in agriculture, planting, / weav- 
ing, and! in ſeveral trades for tools. 


When you viſit this oouhithy; 1 ond 
wiſh you to ſtop a while at Vergara, where, 
| think, you may be amply repaid for your 
time and trouble in climbing theſe moun- 
tains to get at it. This good Conde de 

I | Pena 


. hs. now! e ani act Alen 
' operas among themſelves,” and fill all the 
parts very tolerably, both of the ſtage and 
orcheſtra. This is probably of importance 
in Avilizing a country. However well in- 
clined you may be to laugh at ſuch things 
now-a-days, we have the wiſeſt men of 
antiquity on our ſide; and, I think, the 
moral effects of caulk: are gbyious even 
now, here, and elſewhere, increaſing and 
improving ſociability, 1 and ſome 
2 ay our beſt Een Wh 
In theſe, * der Wau parts of 
Spain, ſome good timber Rill remains, 
owing to the difficulty of bringing'it away. 
They now talk of making roads for that 
purpoſe ; 3 but I doubt the execution of 
moſt Spaniſh government prqjects. Theſe 
Poor mountaineers are the only. people in 
Spain, who have. induſtry and foreſight 
enough to plant and replace the conſump- 
tion. A large and good kind' of pine or 
fir abounds yet in ſome parts of theſe 


northern mountains; above 6000, I was 
| told, 


TY r 


RS ; LOM- SPAIN.” 
Wich tins been tc in a ſpace 


to get W oak down to the Cavada and 
St.“ Ander; and ſome has been carried 
down the Ebro for Carthagena, which, by 
the way, is their moſt convenient port and 
arſenal for work. They likewiſe carry 


ſome timber from Sierra Morena, down the 


Guadalquivir, for Cadix. They cut ß 
timber to great waſte, uſing large oaks 
for «ſmall veſſels, and in general, ſacrifice 
too much to ſecurity. Such has been their 
hiſtory in almoſt every thing. Too mach 
caution, might be the Spaniſh motto. Their 
works are generally too great, too ſtrong, 
too ſecure, but without ſufficient n 


1 eee eee 


3 Wiki arte place, a pretty little 
river, and a fine hilly country,—but the 


town again in the wrong place; on the 


wrong ſide of the river, and ſubje&t to 


be overflowed. The inhabitants offer to 
change it themſelves, but the court of 


Madrid refuſes them leave to do it. Moſt 
Opaniſh towns have ſome ſuch capital de- 
1 3 55 fect. 


league ſquare. They have lately Kiva able 


40 


laſt war, about tw RIA 5 yo wels 
but they do not now amount to one hundred 
and twenty, though they have been ever 
fince increaſing. Such are the fruits 2255 
a ay n wars with Modes 


| The f ra kite) hay Fre . 
6000 bags per annum, of 50 Ib. each. at 
about three reals per {6. But this export 
trade is now gradually moving to St. Ander, 
by order of the court, and is probably in 
conſequence of the jealouſy with which 
government begins to view the liberties and 
privileges of theſe provinces, as they begin 
to ſhew ſymptoms. of proſperity.” Some 
are gaining conſiderably. here by our Ame- 
ricans, and they ſeem to get more of their 
ready money than the French. 


Theſe northern Spaniards, ever active, 
hardy, generous, and free, have always 
been the beſt ſoldiers and ſailors of the 
peninſula. Their government is of the 
mixed kind, like all thoſe where there is 
any fotos left, and where each claſs has 
13 ſome 


— 
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"Tank Anflrance ; but here, the nables aw 
the. church have, as uſual, been gaining 
more than their due ſhare, particularly the 
latter; and I. believe one of the greateſt 
obſtructions in theſe provinces, to the pro- 
greſs and proſperity which might have been 
expected from their degree of political free- 
dom, has bien their religion, and the in- 
fluence of their clergy, which is too great, 
and often tyrannically exerted. It is ſeen 
an exceſſive dread of whatever might en- 
danger the purity of the faith, or diminiſh 
theirown power. Indeed, throughoutSpain, 
there is nothing of importance can be done, 
but the church muſt have a hand in it. I 
find,” even here, that the clergy are ad- 
mitted to their council of commerce, which 
might be a very convenient and a bene- 
ficial inſtitution, if theſe gentlemen did 
not, as uſual, take the lead, and obſtruct 
its beſt en 


The Dutch; "IRR and Germany now 
furniſh Spain and Portugal with a number 
of articles of trade that uſed to be ſent from 
«77 | England. 


kind, of pride, or 


y not this party arile from 
ee e 


Probe, and the-baſinels! of feng wil al 


be great merchants? Our eee nume 
rous and induftrious retailers are certainly 


diminiſhing, and we are gradually loſing 
the foreign ſupply of many articles; How 


ever, I find here yet one (Engliſh ware® 


Houſe, with à tolerable aſſortment of goods 
but it is ſoon to be giver up, though almoſt * 
, the: laſt of the kind remaining in Spain: 
Whereas there . uſed to be one, at leaſt,” in 
every principal town. In the more inland 
parts, many Engliſh things, that uſed to be 


common, are now not to be found. Some 
knives were ſhewn me, for common uſe, 
at 2+ reals per dozen, from St. Etienne en 
Forein. Can your*people at Birmingham; 


with all their e e 2 word 


ſo cheap? 


The z ealouſy, I had almoſt ſaid hatred, 
of the preſent Spaniſh government to every, 


thing Engliſh, appears ſtronger every day. 


All the effects of this Bourbon government, 


which 


4 GM ener. fo wilely f foreſeen! i in the ume 


* 


of King Wi lia | 


1 we may expect, will 
ake place: and beth the Spa- 
an e may logg regret, that they 
had not then ſpirit and union ſufficient 
to chuſe 2 king of their own nation, and 
a form of government of the right and 
ancient model, with ſuch improvements 
as We could have taught them to intro- 
duce. Though tlie Spaniards do not yet 
quite readily obey, and imbibe all the 
Bourbon policy and prejudices, they will 
in time, and probably muſt gradually con- 
i 3: and the e's? 1s e oo 
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NY the duties, which are almoſt annually aug- 
meated, on Engliſh'commodities, It might 

inereaſe ſtill more, if your uſual diligence 
in the retail, and the enterpriſing ſpirit of 
your merchants, were not conſiderably 
abated. I believe this government will 
ſucceed in excluding all the moſt im- 
portant branches of your trade from this 
country and its colonies ;. and the more 
Vol. II. "1 D W 19 
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readily, as f you Tarn: to favour: TT aſſiſt 

them in it, by the falſe policy of cotnplaiſ- 

ance promoted by Mr. Grenville; à policy 
Which will generally be more unſucceſsful 
with this nation than with almoſt any otlier, 
in obtaining any commercial or political ad- 
VvVantages in return. This government may 
ſucceed ſtill better by the effects of a war: 
having once, by that means, ſhut out your 
trade, they will more eaſily keep it out: and 

this may be one of the objects they have i in 
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An Aon if you are cog wiſe; Hou el 
will ſet this government down as your na- 8 
_ tural and irreconcilable enemy, and pre- ut 
pare to make the moſt of that ſtate of 


or 

things which you cannot alter. And be 

if you are commercially- wile, vou will WT! 
ſiſmuggle all you can into their country and i G0 
| colonies. | By theſe means, you will gain, var 
or rather retain, the people, who are fond I not 

of all trade with the Engliſh, and you may fed 
e ery; their government. e þol; 

2 72 e ee hap 


Another 


n. 0 a very een ea. in ike provi 
ſion and management of their poor; one 
of the moſt difficult parts of public c- 
nomy. They teceive and provide for all 
that come, for à certain time, and, 1 be- 
lieve, aſſiſt them in their way to their re- 
ſpective homes. If they could employ 
them, and extend this kind of eſtabliſh- 
ment throughout the country, it might be 
df great ſervice" to che nation: This is 
originally, I believe, promoted by the 
clergy, who are generally very charitable in 
Spain. Though the plan Partakes of the 
uſual defects, and of thoſe incident to their 
order, we muſt not condemn the whole 
becauſe fome parts off it are imperfect. 
Their principal motive being the love of 
God, the good of the country, or the ad- 
vantage of the poor people themſelves, are 
not ſufficiently conſidered. But theſe de- 
fects are found to attend this branch of 
police in almoſt all countries, except, per- 
haps, in Holland. It is ſaid, the Dutch 
have ſucceeded the beſt, in the moſt eſſen- 
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ne: for their poor, 2 ma 
them ops! . a eee 8 

_ Ts fanny Mg wants, 3 men, 9 4 any 
means independent of their own labour, 
is doing them, and the public, more harm 
than good, and will be only giving a 
mium to promote poverty as a profeſſion. 
When ſufficient employment for all the 
members, does not ariſe, out of the nature 
of the ſociety, from the intereſt of indivi- 
duals, we may doubt if any public manage- 
ment can, in any other Way, ſupply the 
deficiency. Whatever ſyſtem; or mode of | 


ſupply, is adopted, to find. proper people f 
who will be willing and able to ply ſuf-M * 
 ficiently to the adminiſtration, 0 deſcend © 
to manage the private intereſts of people * 
better than themſelves, will Qill be diffcult P. 
or impracticable in the preſent ſtate of ſo 75 
ciety. It will probably be always, an object, 1 
either ſo ſmall as to fall under the directioſ _ 
of men too mean and intereſted; or it will bY I 
too great, and too troubleſome, to be wel * 

| en. 


adminiſtered by * men. 
c T plait 


\ 


5 my 5 whe! any _—_ 


homes (vhile they can have any home), 


of ſociety, 


into communities unnatural, inactive, and 
burdenſame to the public. Such forced 
ſocieties ſhould never be attempted, till the. 
natural are clearly proved to be inſufficient 
for the purpoſe in hand, Which is ſeldom 


fail in anſwering the ends propoſed. The 


planted military colonies, wiſely joining 
the ri * "_ the! N ow! of 5 


| . 8 


ing with honeſt old Bowles, who has writ- 


* ſenſible man of ſcience; à rare thing. 
net ” 3 CT | You 


$ 


i” mut 1 be done at their own. | 


in ſupport of du domefte or natural ſtate 
The bringing them from 
thence can ſeldom anſwer any good pur- 
poſe,” They can then only be formed 


the caſe. When forced to adopt them, for 
the purpoſes of war, education, or charity, 
we ſee their deficiencies, and they often 


Romans, for the purpoſes, at once, of ſe+ 
curing conqueſts, defence, and cultivation, 


1 kad he ain at: Bilbias] of ode. . 


ten a ſhort natural hiſtory of Spain. A 
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wb yt; in England, 1 but * de 
an amuſing companion in this country. I 
was ſorry to diſcover that he has never been 
ſo happy here as he was given to hope. 
Like moſt ſtrangers who engage in the ſer- 

vice of this nation, he is: ſorry for having 
dedicated his time to the vain attempt of 
being uſeful to it. The rudeſt nations are 
always the moſt jealous of foreigners. 

The civilization of a people is not impro- 
perly eſtimated by the manner in which 
ſtrangers are uſually rere and. 1 
among e e 5 53 
I cannot quit theſs Baſ:ongada provinces | 
without mentioning. their roads, which 
they have executed nobly and cconomi- 
cally, and in which the Spaniſh govern- 
ment has, fortunately: for them, had no- 
thing to do. The carrying roads zig-zag 
over ſome of their ſteep mountains, as at 
Sierra de Orduna, are really great and ſtu- 
pendous works, at once uſeful and magni: 
ficent; while Spain ſupinely looks an, a 
if aſhamed. to be outdone, or too proue 
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to \inditate their example. For theſe twenty 
or thirty years paſt, the wiſe counſels of 
Madrid have been planning and making 
roads, and are only ſtill at the beginning 
of the buſineſs, having executed only a fe- 
| leagues near the capital, and at the principal 
ſea - ports. They have not yet been able to 
take up the road from theſe frontiers, and 
carry it on, at leaſt, to Burgos, as Sg 5 
"ry and « perm 5 


* — 


4 8 


them. This range ſeems like a great wall, 
or mole of mountains thrown together, in 


M puntains,) kn & Aud. e, 
. oundery. Miluary. 1 ty. 
with. F | [Artis Cue | 


ment. 
WI E now go. on n Galicia, fol- 
lowing along the coaſt this courſe 
of mountains. You may. conceive it a con- 
tinuation of the Pyrenees, terminating in 
Cape Finiſterre, and forming one of the 
great pieces of the charpente, or ſkeleton, 
of this peninſula, which is compoſed of a 
few of theſe curiouſly connected ranges of 
mountains, and a few large plains between 


A 


à manner as if intended to keep the ſea out 
of the great plain of Old Caſtile, behind it, 
It ſeems now to ſeparate. comfort, induſtry, | 
and- activity, from ſloth, 1 and poverty. 
The 


1. 
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be 9580 Baſcongada provinces, Mons Eſ- 
pinoſa, Aſturias, and Galicia. It then 
turns to the ſouth to form and cut off Por- 


But before we proceed, I muſt try to re- 
colle& ſome particulars. ' In Biſcaya, I met 
with A ola, who made the hammered 
iron cannon. . He ſeems to think, he hag 
now conquered all the difficulties, al; that 
it would be eaſier, on another trial, to ſuc- 
ceed yet better. HO has minde 8 0 ener 
of 3 quintals rm his; 8 pounder of 
Id ditto,—a 24 pounder of 39 ditto, —and a 
32 pounder of 32 ditto. He ſays, they 
| an now be made to ſtand all ſorts of proof. 
But we mult yet doubt the poſſibility. f 
their being made all equally to be depended 
on, or of each being equally ſo throughout, 
till they have much more experience f 
them. Doubtleſs both the metals now in 
uſe, caſt iron and gun metal, are defective 
for the purpoſes of artillery, while thoſe of 
the one kind often burſt, and the others 
8 yet, fear, it will be * 
find 
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| ſelſion i in favour of mountaineers. From 


feveral other moſt _ confidant: ſervices, 


bs am boſs PROS fortified 5 in my 1 


the Mons Eſpinoſa are _— choſen 
the guards for the eee, perſon, and for 


The Aſturian Gund are everywhere 
preferred for the ne Nene 5 ee 
wo! es 14 45 0 


St. . cr the Cavada ee Aa ary 


F noble port, and might be much 


improved. But its being rather eaſily 
attacked, may have occaſioned this oyer- 
cautious government to neglect it, and the 
important uſes that might be made of it. 
It was here that Monf. Gautier, their new 


French builder, conſtructed his firſt ſhips. 
I am told, by judges, that they are too 
crank and fine, and do not carry their 


lower guns high enough out of the water. 


Though he has ſince built ſome very good 
ſhips, moſt of their marine corps, I find, 


mu * think that none of his are equal ta 
ſome 
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FOR that were e built by their Engliſh, build- | 

ers, as by Obriapt, and others; But 
Monſ. G. has been the means of _ 
ing. all thoſe Engliſhmen diſplaced, on $ 
penſions, and is ig the Freach 1 5 

me ang been, | | 


The Fer had better, „ gs I 
ehe; upon their old conſtruction, than 
adopt ſo much of a new one. A certain 
magnificent greatneſs in the ſize and ſtrengt/ 
of their ſhips was probably better ſuited to * 
their pride and obſtinacy, It is not likely 
chat their characters can ever be ſo changed, 5 
as to render them active and ready in 
working their ſhips, like the French 3 

; Engliſh. Certain points of national cha- 

 W_ races which cannot be readily changed, 

1 ſhould rather be indulged and turned to ; 

account. A wiſe reformer” will attend to 

the diſpoſition of the people, and on at 
foupdation. due bis B | 


Their Wa fonndery at the Cavada, | 
1 lately on the decline, ſince it has been 
under the management of ſome Germans 
ſent 


„ 


* . 


7 
y . 


never take place on actual ſervice. Bowles 


preſent foundery, is the want of the uſual 


ſent them dy" Fe- Their guns have 
generally failed, which Weben hem * 
deal with our Carron company, with whom, 
however, they ſoon began to de diffatisfied. : 
Their proof is too ſevere, —Over-caution 
again. In proving their guns, they fix 
the breech in a rock, to prevent the recoil, - 
by which peculiar ſtrains and vibrations are 
probably given to parts of the piece, that 


fays, that the moſt material defect of their 


mixture of their different ores: th y uſed | 
to mix one-third of Somoroſtro, their fa- 
mous mine for foft | iron, which, it no 

78 now w neglected, 


- 
We: of 


| Among hen pplulens, in inifftary 
as well as other matters, we cannot expect 
the beſt always to prevail: but where we 


ſee the worſt frequently adopted, to trace 
the cauſe we muſt look upwards: and 
we muſt not be ſurpriſed to find great 


deficiencies, in a nation fo ſituated and 
circumſtanced ; eſpecially | when it is 


conſidered. how. "et" is now expected 
from 


K 
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1 in the higher military ſtations, 
ſince the late advances in ſcience, and in 


all the arts relating to war, in which 


their nation, now ſo depreſſed and ſeparat= 8 


ed from the reſt of FUR muſt be left 
behind. 


wont. a | head fe to hs and em- 


ply the different merits and talents of the i 


ſubordinate members, however great thoſe 
merits may be, their bolt effects will be loſt. 


| Perhaps there is only one effectual way of 


doing this, that which the King of Pruſſia 
has taken, by making himſelf acquainted 
with the principles of every thing, —with 
the duty of every rank and employ,—with, 


the leading rules of every kind of work, 
trade, or profeſſion, and with the perſonal 
merits and character of all his officers: all 
which he accompliſhes | in the moſt direct 
and maſterly way, not through the uſual : 
road of _ called Wl ors a 


We now . on our difficult bur 
| delightful journey, often along the ſhore, | 
1 narrow dae on enen precipices, 

"af e with 


' 
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with he adfitichal Horrdr of ing 1 3 
places pointed out to us, ha men and 
mules, &c. have fallen down, and have 
been daſhed to pieces before ny reached 
the diſtant ocean a been, Py 8 


” 115 


Theſe Afturias preſent us mich new atic 
noble ſcenes and proſpects, in a ſtyle of | 
beauty again different from the Biſeayan 

mountains more ſteep, ſublime, and mag- 
nificent ; ; more frequently cut with little 
rapid rivers,” and narrow vales, overhung 
with rocks and woods. The mind 4s in- 
WF tereſted and elevated, and in moving along, 
| anxiouſly purſues, with alternate hopes and 
fears, the changing ſcenery — the toaſt 
interſected with little bays and mouths of 
. rivers, and ſtudded with rocky promon- 
tories; ſalmon fiſheries, ſcattered villages; - 
romantically ſituated, though few 1518. PIs 
diverſify the profpetts, e TR 
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Great variety of lan, marbles, me 
REA ores, appear in tlie precipices. There 
=: - muſt be mines worth working here. The 
--] people are ſtrong and ruſtie, though not ſs 
| | PE numerous, 
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Nein obs 00 induſtr dus, as hs: Bit 
cayan, — viſibly a different race, with more 
prot and indolence. I could here conceive 
a ſtrong reſemblance to the old Roman 

| Pn The ANNE" — my traced” in a cheit 
8 e 7 | | 
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{ant el. theſe ors 4 rivers "als | 
15 made tolerable ſea- ports, with little 
labour; and probably, ſome manufacturees 
of the fimpler kinds of induſtry might be 
introduced here with advantage. Theſe 
e perhaps, now the only provinces 
in Spain that are capable of i the 
a have execeded that period; money 
having become among them too cheap 
or plenty. So that, in the preſent ſtate 
of khings, Spain cannot elſe where force 
any manufacture that will be capable 
of contending with foreign induſtry, by 
which ſhe will be underſold in foreign oh 
markets, and thereby the chief motive and 
ſupport of the induſtry the i is trying to in- 
troduce, are cut off. To form a flouriſh- 
ing manufactory requires a foreign market. 
Home conſumption, and particularly that 
i N 


1 that. jth _ x Fg ; and ſecurity 


muſt be firſt eſtabliſhed, and then in- 


5 0 which is the real riches, will gra- 
own Gigas, money, ſtock, and credit; 
4 Whereas money, or any other of the ſigns; 


or arbitrary meaſure of riches, poured into 
a country before that period, will not pro- 


mote but prevent induſtry, and tend to 
impoveriſh the people by diminiſhing their 

exertions. When they awake, and => 
cover that money is neither food nor r 


ment, —that they have been led to miſtake 
' the ſign for the ſubſtance, and have been 


only gathering the fallen and periſhable fruit, 


while they neglected the tree that produced 


it, —it is then too late to contend with the 
eſtabliſhed induſtry of cheaper countries. 
| From thoſe they will continue to be ſup- 
plied for their money, as long as they 
have it. Their cuſtoms, manners, and 


habits of life, will then be formed on this 


; 3 | |  arrange- 


, oh 
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nn 5 only. ſo. far.as.they are 
forced to it by neceſſity, and the people of 
this nation will, be; forced. to ĩt at leaſt AR - 
late as any. * Put during, all this 
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3 g age, however, where 
is not. ſeen. to be ſo plegziful, and 
materials may be had, a fpirit of. induſtry Jo 
might be raiſed by thoſe hg, upder- 
ſtand the principles and the nature of 
ie Aut, not oo monopolies, prohibitions, 
exclulive . . ne +, nor N. royal 


+» 4 


at a way wk and. ſuperintendance | 
generally eat up all the, profits: 
are the i methods hitherto, 1251 1 


424 


4 it i is not 1 pk can 7 
advance far hers thoſe a in arts and 
pale „ 
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yet theſe 


SS we 


wanting, or deficient thr 


This government ſeems not to 4 ow, 
that the 'proper means of mem, are 
: that there are 0 country geivtſeinit, | 


or middle ranks, nor : omar hay re- to 


take or affiſt in any uſef 
Improvements. The great oropittelcts are 
detained at court. Nor do they know, that 
ſmall and rude beginnings are generally the 
beſt, and that nature has deſtined every 
thing, induſtry, invention, legill 


8 0 Kc. to 8⁰ e a progre! 


But FR — i Maass are WY 
inveterate habits of both government and 
people, and the higher claſſes are becom 


unfit for buſineſs, there can be bur little 


hopes of the return of induftry, or of 


any of thoſe great and patriotic exertions 
which, under their ancient conftitution, 
before they fell a victim to deſpotiſm, ani- 
mated and enriched the nation, and through 
the ſucceſſive reigns of feveral princes, 


threatened Europe with too 9 a ſu- 
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Full of thoſe romantic ideas and plan- 


ning, as I rode along, various ſchemes of 
improvement, it ſtruck me what a noble 


employment it would be for a prince of 
Aſturias to be inveſted with the actual 
adminiſtration of theſe provinces, which 


might, at the ſame time, promote the hap- 


pineſs of thoſe people, and ſerve him as an 
TY. in the art of governing. a 
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might be much improved, by moving ſome 


banking to confine the ſtream. There 
was once an idea of making Rivadeo a 
| King's port, and ſome doubts whether 


: of the purpoſes. 
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10 enter Calichs' we croſs af Riva BY 
4 a large inlet of the fea, the mouth of 
a x he and a noble ſpacious port. It 


ſand- banks, and perhaps by moles and em- 


Vigo, Ferrol, or it, would anſwer moſt 


* 


His are the ruins of a | finer manufac- ch. 
tory: ſeveral ha ving been lately attempted 


in this province, but without effect, by Ml 
government, on their uſual imprafticah le yi 2 
ſcale and manner. os N 
1 3 eve 
\ ED We a fa 


7 5 TERS FROM SPAIN.” 83 
- We waited:here 'two days, literally, for 


a fair wind to go on by land. Theſe 


| mountainous countries are frequently tor- 


mented, as they ſtyle it, with high winds, 
which deſtroy their little crops,//and/throw 


down mules, travellers, houſes, trees, &c. 


[ believe moſt of theſe high cape countries 
and peninſulas that project into the ocean, 


are more ſubject to ſtorms than the inland 


plains. They here probably attract more 
than their proportion of the clouds and 


rains, ſo much wanted in the interior parts 


of this kingdom. »The northern parts 


of Spain may be conſidered as a fine cli- 


mate; they are rather ſubject to rain, and 


ſome ſtorms, but the atmoſphere being 
clear, and the fair weather Plena, the 


is SO; „ e 


Though there : are ſome points of caticnal 


character, and a manner, that more or leſs _ 


run through all the different inhabitants of 


vity, and ſteady. equanimity of behaviour, 
even when they are moſt facetious; though 


a ſameneſs of taſte, amuſements, and paſ- 
„ : ſions, 


this nation, as a certain appearance of gra- 


\ 
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 fions,- prevail; yet there are obviouſly 
© diſtin races of people. The vials 
the middle or Caſtilian, and the kamen 
provinces, are plainly different character 
Much might be written on theſe diſt dien. | 
and yet not be very uſeful or intelligible to 
_ thoſe who have not ſeen the country. The 
Catalan is probably the moſt induſtrious 
and active of the whole, but paſſionate and 
variable. This character of paſſion and 
ſenſibility, ariſing from a kind of irritabi- 
ty of the mind or frame, runs through the 
ſouthern provinces, and ſeems in general, 
E think, to follow the ſun throughout the 
world. Though there are frequently ftrong 
' ſhades of difference in character between 
neighbouring nations and provinces in 
the ſame latitude, as in this nation between 
the Catalan, Valencian, Andaluſian; there 
is likewiſe more reſemblance than they 
themſelves chuſe to perceive ; for, like moſt 
neighbouring countries, they only ſee and 
diſlike each other's faults and differences. 


This Galicia is again a different kind of 
country from the laſt, and though a con- 
| anten 


. 


| LarTERS, FROM. SPAIN. 0 
1 of the Gave range of mountains, 
theſe are of a different- ape, ſoil, and 


compoſition, and inhabited by a diſtinct 
race of people. Other nations are divided 
into provinces arbitrarily, but Spain is 


ſo by nature. This is generally effected 


by ſome remarkable rivers or mountains. 


Theſe diviſions of nature have been former- 


ly ſeparate kingdoms, and more populous 

than at preſent; though all accounts of 
former population ſhould be received with 
_ doubts and allowances. | 


| Theſe Gallegos ſeem malls 4 poor and 


; NT are rather a ſmall or ſhort race of 


people, and have a ſtrong reſemblance to 


the peaſantry of ſome of the French pro- 


vinces. I fancy they are rendered ſhort 


and thick by the cuſtom of carrying 


burdens on their heads, particularly the 
women, who bear very heavy loads in 
that manner, and often carry the men 


| acroſs the rivers on their heads in a 


E 4 VT 
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pes ala wy 
rince Henry of Bur- 
— ue conquered | Portugal from the ö 


% p 
' * 


OOrs. There is ſtill 3 great reſemblance 
between the Portugueſe and theſe people 
in figure, manners, DANES, and e 


n 


" They. a are 1 1 or rather 


45 laboricus, but without much ſpirit or ſkill 
in their. induſtry. The country is rather | 
: populous, and moſt of their mountains are 


in ſome degree of cultivation. They root and 
cut up the furze and bruſhwood with a hoe, 
an implement which they uſe much, and with 


ſome dexterity, though it is not ſo good as 
that uſed i in Biſcaya. They then plow the 
| land thus cleared, with a couple. of ſmall, 5 
poor. oxen, or cows, and a miſerable little 
plough that coſts four or five ſhüllings. 


Though laborious, their poverty obſtructs 


their improvements. 


They labour much 


to produce a little rye on grounds that 


| would give them better things, as pota- 


toes, and graſſes for their poor ſtarved 


cattle. In ſome of their lower lands, they 
breed a tolerable race, of n they ſend 


many 


ierries 7 OM: te 1 


many into Spain. They have At for 
winter food, ſome good turnips. From | 
their” good lands they get three crops in 
two years, Tye, Indian corn, and turnips; | 
but theſe” are poor, and wear out the ſoil, 

as neither fallows, manure, nor ſufficient” 
tillings | are ufed. In ſome places, they 
turn water on the nelle for graſs, but 
with little {kill or œconomy; drowning 
one acre with water that would ſerve ten. 
This produces a ir 1178 rw like 
ruſhes, 8 25 
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We bogig, my 260 friend, "wiſh | 
vilit Poor countries in order to know how 
little food will ſuffice for either the human 
or brute creation to ſupport mere exiſtence. 
That they ſhould here loſe numbers of their 
cattle from want, is not ſo ſurpriſing, as that 
ſo many ſhould ſurvive the winter, with 
ſuch ſcanty proviſion for them, But I mean 
not to be diffuſe, or deal in particulars. 
It is only general Rent I with to 
give you. i BEE eee DOES FOO UE 


LY; 


Popula- 


„ ITT ERSC FROM. | SPAIN, . 
Population is ce: 


as their numbers. What would be the 
uſe, for example, of the higheſt popula- 


tion, if half were beggars? If the idle 
ſhould amount to ſuch a number as 


| to require moſt of the ſurplus labour of 


thoſe who work, what revenue would 


be collected for the ſtate? Yet this 
ſeems nearly the caſe in ſome parts of 
Spain; and hence the difficulty of levying 
any taxes on the land, or its produce. 
bs Nothing but the rapacity of the Catholic 
church, and the great influence of their 
_ clergy over the minds of this ſuperſtitious 
people, could make the tithes and religious 
contributions ſo productive as OP; are 
found to be in Spain, 


Galicia however, though: pos, is 1 
great importance to Spain, particularly in 
two chief articles of export, cattle and people. 
The laſt annually emigrate in great numbers 
to Spain and Portugal, where they become 

my  - 5 endet. 


unly not the IP eri 
Na riches or ſtrength of à coun- | 
try. The character and qualities of the in- 
| habitants are ſurely of importance, as well 


——_ << 1 4 = a” * 2 2 . 


LETTERS FROM. SPAIN, | 8 
a variety af b menial ſervices, - N tha ; 
pooreſt ragged natives of thoſe countries are 
too proud and indolent to perform Forty 
or fifty thouſand of theſe Gallegos are com- 
puted to, be thus employed. Some of 
them return with a little money; and what 
| does not go to the church, is. hoarded, and 
often buried. They cannot bring them 
ſelves to part with any of it, even for 
the certain profit of improving their own _ 
lands, and increaſing their income. This, 
and ſome other unnatural habits of avarice, 
ſufficiently ſhew that they are, and have 
long been, oppreſſed, N x bot 
church and Rate. 


| The conſtant 8 or emigration of 

their people may be one cauſe of their 
Population, and of the fecundity of their 
women, who are not afraid, as elſewhere, 
of having children. But it world be dif- 
ficult to make ſome Spaniards comprehend 
that the export of any U could engl 
increaſe i its praguce, 


| There 


3 , LETTERS: FROM rA! Wo. 
| SH: There has been too great and too Adden 
als influx of money here alſo, from various 
8 ſources, as well from the colonies, in com- 
J | mon wh. the reſt of the nation, as from 
OI the king's works at Ferrol and Coruna, and 
from having opened theſe ports to'the Ha- 
vannah and Buenos Ayres. © They now 
want to introduce manufactures, when it 
is too late and impracticable. This influx 
ſeems to impede inſtead of promoting 
agriculture. Beſides, the produce here 
ſeems to be limited by the nature of the 
1 ſoil, and by the character of the people, 
"= and does not, as in moſt other countries, 8 
increaſe with the demand. From former 5 
plenty, there is now a ſearcity of oy 


| A Haine but MOT: „ hs 
Many of the e af bay” govern- i 
| : ment can hardly. be foreſeen, nor be A 
| eaſily | accounted for when they happen. . 2 

In the diſtance of a few leagues, I found hi 
$ the price of labour nearly doubled. M 
1 About Mondonedo, | four reals per day, P. 
i Rn and 


80 Tf 


ol, ſeven and eight reals. 
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. ces, and in a very ſhort time. The 
variations within the year are ſeldom leſs 
than double, or two to one, and often 
more, in ſpite of their taſar, or aſſizes, and 
all their arbitrary laws and rag: off 
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Thee are 75 blies not unge 
your ſtudy and obſervation. . \You will 
probably find, that this - government. is 
N not conſtituted ſo as to diſcover, or ſuf⸗ 
ficiently to care, Fw how things are con- 
nected in this World, as, in à chain. 


They ignorantiy dgtach an 3 ; 
number of the links, and are ſurpriſed to 


find themſelves in an error when they come 

to the reſult, Indeed, thoſe ſecret eon- 
nections are not yet well underſtood by 
any of us. We often ſee that the pretended 


and meddling encouragements of goyern- 


ment, even on our own ſuppoſed good 
Principles, do more an than good. 
| : They - 


3 


here, g ſimilar, changes in the, prices, of 
proy riſions,| and eſpecially « of corn, in ſmall 


— - 


— 


even 4 good pair 1 1 — Hinds" in their 
country, without changing its N ; 
= On. FETs. NT TEE Gaara 4 


\J | . J : 2 1 13 85 11 145 x 
* Ferro, and their marine ent, 


, 10 can ſay but little. We cannot examine. 


| nor inquire into theſe particulars, without 
=_ giving umbrage. The natural curioſity of a 
1 a traveller in this counitry, is often cruſhed v 
| in its iftifancy by a degree of jeatouly in in 
| the government, tot to be met with in any m 
other nation in Eurbpe. If you ſhould I to 
| be more fortunate, and, by proper recom- 7 
A | mendations, procure” a acceſs to ſee and in- 2 
quire, you will then diſcover that the fol- mi 
T. W obſervations are founded. ting: o 
An their public Works as wall 3 OY fir 
| fures, they follow daily, more 'afid more, WM 50; 
the counfels' of their new friends" the ani 
French, whoſe abſurdities, as ufual, they the 
heighten in their imitations. Moſt of the Fra 
great public works in Spain * for, 


changes f wh The amurel ues. - 
tainty of engineering, and the diverſity of 
opinions among different and fucceeding 
engineers, will probably colt this country. 
= as. Wen a it 1e 5 05 r boy | 


Ys 


2 8 "EY 
„ 


1 wilt hive every thing 105 gran, 
and can therefore' finiſh nothing; 
works, her defences, thus remain * 
imperfect, and flie is leſs fecure than if a 
mediocrity had been obſerved, better ſuited 
OE! funds, aud abilities, 


From what we cart lar of her lat 


ſoon to threaten the extinction of all 
good  thip-builders and ſea-officers, The 
firſt are all to be land engineers, 2 la Fran- 
coiſe, formed by theory, without practice, 
and without ever handling a tool: ſo that 
they muſt probably have their education in 
France. The ſea-officers are alſo to be 
formed chiefly by an education on ſhore. 
| THe 


ho, Ae ee at ſoa ws the few 
kept kheir beds moſt Part * e. vo) A 
Of the three arts of a, fea, education, 
they have a chance of getting a part of 
one. Thoſe three parts, I conſider to be, 
8 firſt, The ſex, habit and gaining a taſte 
for the profeſſion, which: can only be ſe- 
cured by going early to ſea; ſeeond, the 
| practical knowledge and abilities; and 
third, the theory, of which laſt, they may 
Here gain à portion. F ew, however, at | 
any ſchool, advance far in ſtudies that are **< 
merely ſpeculative, and when, they ,do 5 
they are b ut little advanced in their br G 


feſſion. In our way of formation to. am g 
fea life, if, we miſs one thing, we. may 1. 


gain another, and ſeldom entirely fail i in 
the two firſt and moſt eff A of a 
fea wiener, Oat WE ER GY 
| Perhaps v we ought 10 far to \ condeſcend 
to follow our r neighbours, a8 to put a little 

more 


hore 0 0 in our a on A goo! 


— 


ſchoolmaſter on board of each ſhip of ä 


war, ſeems to be one of the few eſſentials 
that requires to be more attended. to. And 


perhaps, too, our ſea-officers (who are not 


yet ſufficientiy military) ſhould command 
tlie marines. Theſe two regulations would es 
tend to improve and increaſe three valuable f 


ſets of people, of ſingular importance to | 
us, : VR. eee eee and 5 


marines. 1 


They has had herd; fot e yu 


| Join 5 Engliſh inffruments, to take the. 
longitude of theſe capes, &c. protiired- by. 


George Juan; but they have not been able 


to fix dr uſe them. They ſhewed us, 


with” ſome oſtentation, a man who had 
been able, without teaching; to clean ſome 
of them; I ſawz the other day, thirty-ſix 
oxen employed in drawing an eighteen- 
pounder gun. Lou may gueſs from thence 
the ſable breed of cattle here. | 5 


Vol. II. 1 


— 
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x 17 and. French. Opinions, . Sin | 
: | Dependence, bag Decline. Refers one. 
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different, places, which may be marked out. 


0 will require full as much pains and fa- 7 
tigue to know it well, as many better coun- 
tries. Vou muſt be prepared to put up 


with many inconveniences, with dirt, 
want, vermin, &c. but you have heard 


enough of thoſe. things, which are ſome - 


times exaggerated by our pampered coun- 


againſt the worſt. | Without the langua g e, 


you can expect but little knowledge of this 
people, and leſs ſatisfaction. Their con- 
verſation will be the beſt part of your en- 
10 


Tonne who wiſh to know. Seis * | 
Spaniards, muſt firſt reſide among 
| them, to learn the language; then tra- 


verſe the country, and make ſome ſtay at 


©” 


warnen, 


5 . = 2 S — N 
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KAadfete, nd 19 E vighnd nit you 
might expect from a pec ople 1 ſo ſechided and « 


| Lircuniſtanced as 90155 are. 1 


5 
* bo * 


Do ribe EO dente the vant ati 5 
they talk of Spaln or Spaniards. They 
generally diſlike and miſrepreſent” them: 
They ſeem wilfully to miſunderſtand the 
meaning and character of this nation, and 
have no taſte” for their exquiſite wit and 
humotir, nor fot their muſic, their "ralrthy 
or for their 'noble and” beautiful 5 languag ge, 
all far ſp ior to their own. Indeed, the 
French never arrive at ſpeaking the Spanithy © 
ſo as to have or give 294 idea of! its e 
seu and Energy. | 


* 
1 
75 


= 


hie benlble Nl muſt bu dy have 
made” greater advances iti the common im- 

- provements' that lately ſurround them; and 
muſt have more nearly kept pace with the 
reſt of Europe, and particularly with France, 
ince en ao connection with that na- 


a &. + + 


Eby er, . 1 on 
F 2 oy that. | 


ar falle 15 "of 10 ding them m 

dependent on France.. The dependence of 
poverty and ignorance, however flatter- 
ing to national vanity, can never be 
- equally. fatisfaQory, or ee the 


95 friendſhip « of a n i 
9 nation. 1 | ar. : 
Beides, thoſe . means; - this . | 4 
and inſidious policy, by which they fancy 
the connection is ſecured, may be the very; 
cauſe of breaking it. Any ſubordination ge 
between nations, or ſeparate ſocieties (which oe 


can ſo ſeldom be juſt to each other), cannot 
long be borne by the inferior, nor ever be 
| laſting or ſecure. Even actual force can- 16 
not always ſecure it. T here would be a f 
degree of wiſdom in ſome certain ſtrokes of 
political generality and juſtice, which might 
have effects as yet unknown in the political 
world. Nations would ſucceed much better 
by mutual aſſiſtance, than by trying to pull 
each other down, Although this connection 
between France and Spain ſeems now fixed 
bor a long time to h yet ſeveral things 


may 


LETTERS | 18175 rah 9 
wo” be. puſhed 1100 für, old antipacktes | 
revived,” and effects produced that may 
tend to giſlolve the connection "when 
leaſt expefted : "but 1 am ſorry to | fee.” that 
you "do not ſeetn in ngland, of late, to 
nn” and ynderſtagd”t hoſe political mat- 
ters. Foreign politics, * ar, is not 155 
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| To fe: ich for the ct of the late general | 
decline of Spain; and of the ſlow advances - 
of every thing attempted to reſtore her, 
might be an inſtructive inquiry; 3 but it 
would be like writing their hiſtory. There 
is probably as much to be learned from the 
fall as from the riſe of nations, if* nations j 
could learn, or take example, from each 
other,” Leſſons might be found here ap- 
plicable' enough to other kingdoms;, 3.48 
there ſeems to be ſtill the ſame tendency © 
throughout the reſt 'of Europe, from the 
I nodern rapacious ſpirit of commerce and 
ed gain, to follow the ſteps of Spain, and to 
25 Nfraſp at trade and riches till they ſqueeze 
ay hem to death. Deceitful peace ſucceeds. 
ommiercial wars. " What contradictions, 
5 F 3 5 even 
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= in terms! regen and Plunderers ſeen 
to. govern. Europe by turns. Nations : 
ind ividyals are equally fond of monopolies, 
which generally ruin them at laſt, and dif- | 
like all competition, which, nevertheleſs, 
does them infinite ſerxice . Both men and 
nations require corypetitors, . or they 

| 10 to lleep, like che Spaniards. 


Jou ſee 1 am naturally REY ern 
iy to follow. your advice, and: indulge in 
general refleQions, in ſearch of truths of 


ſome importance, jn which indeed I with W 
chiefly to deal. They may contain : 
+ more novelty and originality, | by my { 
being as it were, out of the world. Not © 
that I have any great confidence in thoughts f 
or ſyſtems fabricated in Oe which ©! 
may ſometimes aſſiſt the fancy, but ſeldom 2! 
the judgment. It requires the frequent « col - YC 
Iiſion of ſociety, the freedom of converſa- Pe 
tion, and the kind offices of friendſhip, toff wi 
purge . and refine our ſpeculations, anc 4 


render them fit for uſe. I mgant to give 


vou ſome general ideas, ſuppoſing the par fr a) 
__ Already ORE * and ſe 
\ yo 
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you We diſtant land-marks to 4 your 1 
courſe, but not to fave your ſteps. We may 
direct, but cannot much dimiaiſh your la- 
bour. Such is the inevitable conditi tion bf 
every human acquirement, and even of 


human exiſtence : we mult, go through | 
troubles that belong to both. 2 


| my been deſcribed by travellers, and 


I am glad to be reheved from the taſk. 


Among theſe, and à variety of other ob- 
jects which excite attention in this coun» 
try, you will often be ſtruck with the 
ſtrange mixture of good and bad taſte,.— 


of excellent with deſpicable thin 88 of ; 


finery with dirt and poverty. Any detail 
of their religious or ſuperſtitious ceremo- 


nies, I ſhould think rather ulworthy of 


your attention, Their influence on the 
people is of conſequente, and T therefore 
with you to be able to perceive and 


detect ir, Their cuſtoms, amuſements, vifits, - 


drefs, food, &c. you will find in various 
travellers, as TR, Baretti, _ others, | 
"+ 1 


es, convents, hl, Kar 4. 
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You are right to read Dr, R—, ang 
others, on Spaniſh affairs, before you. leave 
home, I ſent for the book, got it on ſhore 
with. difficulty, and am now reading i it, on 
Jour recommendation. 1 like the Doctor 
uch as a fine writer. One cannot help 
wiſhing he had ſeen and examined Spain 
and Spaniards, before he wrote about them; 
as he has not, I think, always juſt ideas of 
their paſt, preſent, nor probable future 
condition, character, and progreſs. He 
takes ſome pains not to diſoblige the 
Spaniards, and to forgive, or Poles N 
5 their moſt oy e 


N of the natives here, * beſt a ac- 
quainted with their colonies and. hiſtory, 
have confeſſed to me, that they think even 
the Abbe Ray 70al's 8 book nearer the truth. 
Sacred truth, ee a graceful and elegant 
her form may be drawn, ſhould, neyerthe- 
leſs, come naked, gr at leaſt not.” qver- 
dreſſed, adorned, and diſguiſed, from the 
hands of the hiſtorian, © Fram which claſs 
of writers are we to lock for her? I fear it 
20 not en rom the e ſtudies of, "the learn- 
1 | ed 
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= by. profeſſion,” that we are to. eb 
thoſe bold outlines. of x truth that. \forvs | 
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at. once to inſtruct, to inſpire and ad 
vance mankind. But how ſhall. we know 
her by ſight, eſpecially. if in full dreſs? 
We muſt labour in learning to read 


in her mirror, and to become acquainted 


with the outlines of thoſe obj ects. chat * 
en bo He uy) 24723 De A 
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5 5 maſt 8 of wading; too much 


to books, and to what is called learning, 
ag 3 as of the ambition to become an 


author too ſoon yourſelf. But I think it is 


to be feared, that book-making may fall i into 


a ſort of diſcredit; and be too much deſpiſed 
by ſome-who have gone the fartheſt in uſe- 
ful knowledge; who have, as it were, left 
books behind, and are not much inclined 
to write what they know, indolently leav- 
ing it to the profeſſedly learned, to the de- 
ſigning or intereſted, to thoſe of middling 


papacity, who have more. Patience, more 


vanity, or ſome ſiniſter motives ;: ſome of 
FR: e *. bookſellers, ſtand 
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and give it Suligted or in incor 
World. As there are no great hopes 4 
your project of reſeuing authors but of the 


55 learning and knowledge muſt til depend 
muck on the conduct and in 


thoſe men, You ſhould try, iH poffible, to 


give them a better education, by mak- 
ing it more common and eaſy; men of 


leurning and of liberal minds might make 
a figure in that profeſſion, and do infinite 
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When we ſhall have learned to think 
be and to write leſs, how many 


| kuge volumes may be contracted into a 
few pages! I think good abridgements of 


_— eau Bus. n 


111 is dhe duty of the aan 10 
to curtail and arrange the ideas of the laſt. 
I mall be glad to join every aſſiſtance 
toward ſuch a plan, in any of the ways 
ä you 


mils of the bockſellers; the progreſs of 


what is already written, would How be "ow 
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you: mention. Every little * Fou 
ſhould think of encouraging your evening, 
your Sunday and day ſchools, and of in- 
creaſing popular country lectures, and thoſe 

' itinerant philoſophers, with their cart- - © 
loads of machinery; and likewiſe the li- 
terary ſocieties in the country towns. 
They may all together be of ſome ſervice 
2 on yet ignorant country of ours, eſpe⸗ 
cially, if, at the ſame time, you can per- 
2 our legiſlature to do ſomething to- 
| wards it, ſomething. that. ſhould improve 
and - increaſe the day-i{chools, aboliſh the 
boarding- ſchools, and promote uſeful know- 
ledge: the ſhorteſt way to it muſt always be 
the beſt; and eſpecially now, that the objects 
of ſtudy increaſe with civilization and im- 
provements. It is high time for authors 
and teachers to ſteer by ſome north-weſt 
paſſage, directly to truth and ſcience, and 
not lead us round by long and flowery 
ways, in which we loſe ſo much time, and 
may never arrive at das end in view. 
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HEN you come 6 Span, make 1. 
in your way, if you can, to = 
y Boats Tou will probably find him 
his favourite province of Biſcaya. ny te 
may have read his book. I believe it 
may be depended on, as far as it goes. 
This nation is not yet in A coridition to 
profit by reading, nor can we belle ve 
that their government means they ſhould, 
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- that of giving them books. But even theſe 
¾qaare diſtributed with a very ſparing hand. 
The complete chain of uſeful knowledge, 
+» and the freedom of reſearch, will probably. 
1 long be excluded by inquiſitorial tyranny. 
Where philoſophers, and their books, are 
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till 'we ſee other means employed, Wende 


conſidered as dangerous, they can have few 


Inquiſition for the pains; he has. already; 
taken; I wiſh he was as. well acquainted: 


with his native country, England, as; he. | 
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It 160 es furprifing) to find: kim; 
and moſt of the writers of: this country, 
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or no good effects; and we ſhould, not be 
ſurpriſe to hear of Mr. B being in te 


always recom mending manufactories to its 5 


inhabitants. Many of thoſe manufactories a 
are probably impracticable in its preſent 


tate, except a few of the moſt ſimple 


kinds, as a proper beginning. One trade 


often requires A hundred i others in order 
to carry it on 5 of theſe half would not 
be found in the country, nor could be- 


brought into it. They ought firſt to 


produce materials and hands, and perhaps 


ſhould begin by encouraging the ex- 
port of thoſe very materials which they 


are always prohibiting, by which means 


they diminiſh the produce, the population, 
agriculture, and induſtry, of their country. 
I have heard that their miniſter, the Conge, 
de Heranda, had ſome right ideas on 
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1 28 os hee Hap Mg f Rabe, f 
| Ls 3 
3 ey u moteur be f r 
| iin others. But your know ben ws nor oa 0 
mitted e N MO 
len you at perceive, i treat- * 
ing much of the practice and actual ſtate 1 


of the uſcful arts, and leaves it tu Pontz, fo 

1 Who hitherto confines himſelf moſtly tothe 7 
* _ trifling remains of the fine arts; and having IM a1 
caught the rage: -of writing: andi deferibing, a 
inſtead of giving drawings of every thing; 00 

as at firſt propoſed, his volumes go on in- ne 
creaſing, while the moſt important articles IM te: 
of information are not yertourhed en by me 
either. | : lik 


| ou are iche in 8 Mariana, bs 
1 eontinuators, and others of their. hiſtori- 1 
ans; though moſt of them are rather tedi- bir 
wn ous and tinintereſting ; at leaft they may 
1 appear ſo, till you ſee the country. You ne 


will find moſt of them named in Antoni, 

Wo Geddes, Clerke, Robertſon, &c. But 
1 | meh. of the information which you are 
I * | collecting 


ein, ear fo ſo 4 as. by. ACQAL pai ine 


| | 
Ae lee of 3 for 
Madrid, &c are very proper and neceſſary | 
in this country, though we have always _... a 
found-the circular letter and bills of Sr K. ff 
Hetries and Co, to be quite ſufficient for _ 19 
all the p urpoſes both of credit and intro. | 
duction, wherever we went; and have, in 
conſequence, been treated with all the kind= | 
neſs and hoſpitality that almoſt any other let- 
ters could have procured*. However, recom- - 
mendations to great and learned men may 
likewiſe be of uſe ; and that to Campomanes "8 
will anſwer ſeveral good purpoſes. You | || 
. 


ſhould firſt read his books. You will find 

him full of uſeful knowledge, though per- 3 
haps a. little too much eonfined to reading he 
and to French ſyſtems, and hence a little e 


* As Aa | rotvinciog proof of the 1 0 ality of iS | 1 
dir Robert's plan, we find Meſſts. Mage, Hamerley 8 _ 
and Co, have alſo * it. 1 3 1 
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ple, and enrich the country, though they. 
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: preſent: day, in pract ical — 


2 obſervatlon, and travel. But he car 
talk and write fluently, and to tlie purpoſe, 
on works, arts, and places, which he never 


ſawr. Though one of the beſt informed of 
their politicians, he is ſtill attached to ſome 


of the old prejudices; as the neceſſity of 
ſtric prohibitions; wid! of making Spain a 


manufacturing country, almoſt before it is 


| + peopled and cultivated, —of watching and 
trimming the balance of trade, expecting 
government to regulate every thing, and 
enter into details for which the very beſt 

| Kinds are inadequate, and ſtill more the 


worſt, He ſuppoſes that public edicts, and 
cxconomieal ſocieties, can reform, can peo- 


have had already ſufficient experience of 
the inefficacy of all thoſe methods. How- 
ever, he improves as he writes. He 
ſeems candid and liberal enough t6 bpen 
his eyes by degrees, and his laſt publica- 
tions are always the beſt. He has ſet his 
Rn right in many eſſentials 3 and 

2 When 
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preſent; form of government, he may be 


convinced ho- little can be done or ex- 
pected without changing its conſtitution. 
We ſhould not have expected to ſee him 
prepoſſeſſed with quite ſo many national 
prejudices; nor to find him ſo Warm an 


iſt for the;Spaniſh,enormities,. cruel- 


ties, and rapaeity, in their American con- 


queſts. It is too late the facts are too 
well atteſted to be called in queſtion now. 
Nor ſhould; we have ſuppoſed him ſub- 
jet to ſo many of their political errors, 
le of aiming at things incompa- 
f Anna, 8 
of parſimony and of luxury, of poverty 
and riches. They want the nation to be 
ſober, temperate, economical, . and at 
the ſame time, active and enterpriſing 
in purſuit of the objects of taſte and 
pleaſure; forgetting that arts and 
luxury muſt afford mutual afliſtance. 
But, ., notwithſtanding _ all this, he has 
great merit, and is father loft or . 
Vor. II. 8 here; 
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: that tribunal for puniſhment, if it is found 2 
| necefſan 1. do eren wen be e w 
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they are yet doubting and — hither * 
excluſive companies be not the beſt mode f (©; 
of trading to their colonies. The p OP 1 
Fillin 7 Gone ET | F 
| inefficient government, vainly — con 
hopes in the operation of its edicts, inſtead i any 
of helping themſelves. © Tou may from wer 
thence conceive how far they are behind, king 
and have yet to w=_— e n Inde 
1 5 Si 10 l now 


1 muſt aide Seh Dr. R — JI a.” 
think that the 10% ftate of ede taſte, 
and knowledge here, appears from their 
"authors being 10 diſeriminately admired 
3 — Among 
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beer ee k 
thecapy, or .tradeſman. might ſtep. forth, 
and, Feil theſe. Lale and, the world, 
where. they. are Vrang. It is hut tog 


Ps. . A, woot. of uſe) knowledge, 
a 5 3 5 d negli> 


are. nope. Fut too, univerſally 


: this pee. heat 0 t 
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conſiderable towns io. this. provine 1 Cn, 5 
any one who could 15 ſome caſks which 


936 


were to be rec ived 1 
king; but no 
indeed, 
now be eaſily produced or expected here, 
nor be of 72575 5 to. the poſſeſſor. I 

ing Sus to * In- 
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Alland might habe been of ſervice to ſeveral 


Tome, ſubjects I always wiſh to know 
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85 The very few wants und SOON 


| | the miſerable appearance of the common 
people in this country, are very ſtriking to 
one lately arrived from England. Their wart 
of taſte, and of variety of colour, even in 


their Sunday” s dreſſes, which'are moſtly con- 
fined to brown and black, or to the natural 


colour of the wool, and the great” numbers 


who are always in rags, render a crowd of 


theſe people at a fair or a holiday, a melan- 


choly, inſtead of a cheerful ſight, as with 
us. But T find no country people any 
where fo well elothed as thoſe in England; 


| nor the uſeful, arts, } _ any here 
To far advanced, . This 1 is n 


ſufficiently 
known. to other nations. tour to our 


modern writers of the continent! | Ws 


the author has been in England, dee! 
read his book. Perhaps the beſt way. to 
Improve the other nations, would be fo 
their princes to travel, and ra te 
viſit and examine England. „ 
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Ares every country excels in 
ſome art, ſome talent or abilities, 
above others. I think the Spaniards can 
dance, ſing, ſhave, and make chocolate, 
with any people in Europe; but I fear 
there are but few other of the uſeful or 
ornamental arts which they now poſſeſs to 
any degree of perfection. We muſt except 
ſpeaking, which I had almoſt forgotten, 
and in which they certainly excel, by 
means of their fine language, which 
ſeems naturally to flow in a manner that 
invites the ſpeaker to a eg of eee | 
os Ry” Pn 


We 4 may . partly, W not > 1 
account for their converſation being ſo 
ſuperior to their writing. The dread of 
the Inquiſition prevents men of letters 

63 from 
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from truſting their ideas to paper; it ter- 


riſies us all, hangs in our minds, and 


nde ber pen m "fo rds I fd dal? | 
afraid of it xen here in my own room 
as I fit writing to you, and with ſome little 
dread- and reluckanee venture to et © Gown. 


the name. 


The buſineſs * nn and that of 
printing, ſeem yet pretty well preſerved 
and executed in Spain; and one meets with 
an ingenious workman here and there; 
but few other trades are ſupported and 
practiſed as they ſhould be. Their fomento, 
as they call them, or regulations, ſocieties, 
and premiums, for encouraging arts and 
induſtry, can never probably produce much 
good, though they have expended as much 
in that way as any nation. Perhaps they 
had better do nothing, as the ſureſt way of 
doing no harm. Indeed, moſt govern- 
ments, in their officiaus encouragement of 
ſuch things, are often either like the fly on 
the wheel; or retard more than they affiſt 
They cannot always make men improre 
when and how they pleaſe. We muſt 
be left to 3 in the objects, in the 
choice, 


brings ng ſecurity 
enough, and we thall- endeavour to better 
and improve qur condition, and ſhall. find 
out the way to doit more advantageouſly - 
than can be pointed out to us een 5 
perior power whatever. 


Though it be Gtfcult! to RO” the POE | 
racter, or even to quicken the progreſs of 
ſuch a people, yet a reflecting mind cannot 
help ſpeculating ſometimes, and thinking 
of the beſt way of going about it. Let 
us. ſuppoſe. then a young prince, heir to 
the crown, to travel, to fall into good 
hands, and to make all the progreſs in uſe- 
ful ſaence, in the knowledge of men and 
things, that you and I can, conceive : and 
then we may likewiſe ſuppoſe him to be 
equal to the chuſing and preparing a 
ſet of proper and enlightened. men. for his 
future miniſters, ſecretaries, - profeſſors, 
biſhops, &c. and determined to make uſe - 
of all the virtue and knowledge in his do- 
minions, of whatever claſs. or partys and 
to aan in more from abroad. 


0 4 However 


Np 


Howe a n other, 
1. cannot eee any elaſs of men in 
this age, to be totally uſeleſs or very dan- 
gerous. I believe all may be employed 
ſo as to produce the good of the whole, 


when they are properly placed. Even the 
timid or cruel bigot might be turned to 
Toagething uſeful ;, though we might not 


chuſe, for example, to employ him in a 
War againſt the Pope. 


I. 


In ſhort, I can: conceive. WY a prince 


at length ſettled on the throne, and under- 
taking to reform his kingdom by degrees: 


| to begin by aboliſhing the Inquiſition at 
once, and then the friars gradually, one 
order at a time, or leaving for à while 


ſome of the moſt uſeful. Their rents 


might be advantageouſly applied to public 


ules, as to relieving the people from ſome 
of the moſt oppreſſive taxes in their re- 
ſpective provinces, in order to intereſt 
them in the cauſe, and get them on his 
fide. He might have inſſuence enough to 
_ oblige the Pope to acquieſce, and diſpenſe 
with the monaſtic vows, or might pen- 
| hon 
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gen ue dart life;: anddiffioſe of them. 4 
1 been done with the Nees ae Dog 


Ren gem 

lle 1 then begin to admit 9 re- 
ligious toleration, firſt in the ſea- ports, 
and then extend it gradually to the moſt 
inland and improvable provinces, and to 
the colonies. Thoſe would thence gra- 
dually become populous and induſtrious, 
and many advantages would ſoon appear, 
and gain the public opinion. Perhaps he 
might, in time, extend it to be a natural 
and complete toleration; by ſtopping rr 
gually the funds that ſupport the clergy, as 
they die off, leaving the people to pay 
and chuſe their own teachers, all ideas of 
a ſtate religion, or of intolerance, would 
foon be baniſhed; or ſome ſeeds of this 
kind might be ſown for the benefit of 
poſterity, Nor need it at all be feared, that 
real religion would ſuffer by ſuch a change : : 
there has been already, in North America, 
experience enough to be convinced of the 
contrary. . A juſt and equal government 
wants not the aſſiſtance of a ſuperſtitious 
religion ; ; It is only tyranny and injuſtice 
that 


e 


Or alas Kina. to-terrify 

and ſubdue the pebple. ible ectlean dias: 
| religion is neceflary to man, and he will 
. probably be moſt attached BE ds 
We enn choice, | |» | 
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' wiſe and liberal enough to ſee the deftruc. | 
tive policy of maintaining diſtant colonies, 
and that he may be willing to ſettle them 
into ſeparate kingdoms, having previouſly 
prepared them for it, and taught them by 

partial and gradual experiment, how to 
govern themſelves. This would ſoon give 
them activity, induſtry, aud felf-impor- 
tance ; and each kingdom would then - 
have as much of the other's cotimerce ay 
would be necefſary, and no more. 
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| Sufficient freedom and gebtiey inf 
render even Spaniards induſtrious. For I 
muſt ſuppoſe my prince capable of reſtor- 
ing them their conſtitutjon, and probably 
with improvements; giving them their 
ancient t Cortes, but with a more equal and 
adequate 
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the pron to net on their Gates or to 
travel, and learn from other nations. He 
—_ Iikewile endeavour to reform the 

:hools, and improve the education of his 
5ple, not 3 this taſk to be confined 
to the clergy, but entruſting it to ſome 
choſen men, vrho would teach more uſeful 
knovrfedge, With wort dentfelil habits and 
virtues, I will not detain you by bier 
ing what he might do. 


Such a prince would be the father of his 


country, and ſuch a dreaming ſpeculator as 


you may have been ſuppoling me to be, 
would think he could Rada fail of ſucceed- 
ing, at leaſt in part. But when we come 
to aſk how and where ſuch a prince, and 
ſuch miniſters, could be found, or formed, 
in ſuch a country, the viſion vaniſhes, and 


— 


we muſt be content to leave them as they 


are, perhaps for ages yet to come. All ſuch 
innovations are probably impractieable un- 
der a Bourbon government, in which the 
lower claſſes remain ſo poor, debilitated, 

and 
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the gold, and only the miners and factor 
for the oe of, Kampe. 


5 "amd e ee abiesd, . hs . 

and unwilling to be emancipated ; 35 we. 
dhe power of thoſe who fancy them- 
| ſelves intereſted in their ſubj ection, is 
not to be controlled; while the govern- 
ment is too . and therefore too 


indolent, to be forced, or inclined to take 


all the trouble neceſſary to the doing real 
good, or of being informed: and, in ſhort, 


while they are the nominal poſſeſſors of 


ERS FROM "SPAIN. 
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THINK" meſt nations, Sept "this, 
| 4 ſeem to have the ſpecies of government 

nearly ſuited to their character. How 
much the one is produced by, the other, 
would be difficult to determine... Perhaps 
much of the character is. derived from the 
government, and reciprocally they go on 


with a kind of mutual influence, gradually 


wearing into a fitneſs for each other. . 


The inhabitants of picket and thoſe of 
Spain, ſo oppoſite in diſpofition, probably 
require different kinds of government, but 
they are now nearly of the ſame kind; and 
hence we may conclude one of them to be 
wrong, which is probably that of Spain. 
The French inconſtaney, heat, impetuoſity, 
and the Spanilt ſteady patience," natural 

. 1 _ 


. be French 
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. oride and indolence, muſt require different 
treatment. Different ſoils and ſituations 

muſt have different culture to make them 
productive. Theſe two ations can never 


find much to borrow from, or to like in, 


ach other. * ſeem originally inten 
to be enemies; if left to themſelves, the 


leading „ of their governments 


ge: W * as a as their taſte 
and cl haraQer. | 


culiar humours, fire, and caprice, perhaps 


render them unfit to be truſted with that de- 
gree of liberty, which to other nations ſeems 
neceſſary. Unable to judge of oppreſſion or 


injuſtice hut from fancy or faſhion, they muſt, 
perhaps, be guided and reſtrained by a def- 

potic hand. And ſo long as that can be eon- 
Edered as the hand of a father, and deſpo- 


tiſm can conceal its character under the 


cloak of amiable and Uberal manners and 


ſontiments; ; while an open and amicable 


intercourſe is. kept up between ſovereign 
and pop by proper media, it may long 
go on 1 ROT and even. ſometimes with 


a de- 


<-> 


Ms \ 


The PRIN of the Pinch pets pe- 
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LETTERS: FROM: SpA ns ' 
a degree uf proſperity far beyond! what 
could have been expected; but we have 
1 ſeen its limits, or mas- 
mum of: ſucceſs, and may propheſy that 
it cannot. go much farthers. Though the 
prince acknowledge himſelf tied by no 
conſtitutional bonds, theſe are partly, though 
precatiouſly,” ſupplied by his attention to 
the national prejudices? and public opinion, 
to the advices and remonſtrances of his own 
' ribunals; whith, though originally infti- 
tuted/'t6. enlarge his authority, have gra- 
dually aſſumed a kind of right to control 
his edicts, and almoſt to en the n 6. 
tlon, or at leaſt to deccive it. 06173 e 
® TIS QLD 

But the Spaniſh eharadter forms. to. WS 
quire and deſerve a government of freq 
dom and Security, as a neceſſary incitement 
to the good and proper remedy for its 
bad qualities. It would be reguiſite for 
the exerciſe of their natural good ſenſe, f 
their rational and meditative turn of mind. 
and their other powerful and diffinguiſhing . 
qualities, as pride, honour, firmneſs, mag- 
nanimit, which we know . poſſeſs, 


when 
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when excited by ſufficient! motives, 1 KE ; 


would likewiſe ſerve as a cure to their in- 
dolence, — to their: falſe notions of honour 
and religion. But all the modern changes 
in their government have had a rr 

courſe and tendeney. eee ee, 


d Se 


7 EN. £5 9-4 ; | 1 , , 1; * 
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By peruſing their hiſtory, 1 56 "will 


f 
. 


trace ſome of the cauſes. and the progreſs 


of their grandeurt and of their decline. 
The union of ſeveral kingdoms under one 


wiſe head (Ferdinand) ſuddenly formed a 
great power, invigorated by tlie ferment 
of liberty, and the natural operations of 


their then free, though complicated and 
imperfect ſyſtems of government. Their 
Internal and Mooriſh wars, their diſco- 
very of the new world, — their acceſſion to 
Auſtria, produced great objects of national 
exertion. Diſtant wars, conqueſt; defence, 


"diſcovery, commerce, all conſpired to call 


forth the moſt powerful public and indivi- 
dual efforts, and to make them really great. 
But national greatneſs knows no bounds. 
It generally at laſt overſhoots them all, 
ene exhauſts itſelf. "Then the invaſion of 

their 


eir 


detructon of their confiltiniol 8 his fe: — 
ceſſors, became more than ſufficient to 
overbalance and bear down all the advan 
tages of their acquiſitions : and the bane- 
ful effects of over ſtrained efforts, of miſ- 
taken policy, and of deſpotiſm, ſoon be- 
gan to appear. The nation, as it became, 
by the loſs of its liberties, leſs able to 


bear additional. weights, was, as uſually 
happens more heavily loaded, and ſoon ex- 


hauſted, by the ambitious, and then uncon- 
trollable purſuits of its princes. Its opera- 
tions abroad became more languid, while 


at home the national character degenerated; 


till, by the help of other unfavourable i in- 


cidents, it ſunk at laſt into a dependence 


I. 


on that very power with whom it for- 


merly contended with ſucceſs. 


As che nation had neither Grit, FRO 
nor wiſdom enough left, to chuſe a king 


and government of its own on the death 
of Charles II. the Spaniards are obliged 


to ſubmit to be governed by the arbitrary 


ſyſtems 6f Bourbon e in which 
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a part. They have already Paid. leycrely 
> that conneQian, were it only by the 
Wars into Which it has led them, in which 
they had noreal intereſt, and for which they 
Were totally unfit and une qual, after being 
ſo eee debilitated. How diffe- 
rent their ſituation from that of former | 
periods, when they could make all their 
foreign connections act ſubſervient to 
their own views; and when the council of 
Vienna was well known to 8 ee the 
winter of that af Madrid. 


Whatever apparent or TREO im- 
provements have been 5 introduced by the 
Bourbon government, have certainly not 
been in favour of freedom, nor of the an- 
cient conſtitution ; nor has the increaſe of 
forms, councils, or ſubdiviſions, tended to 
facilitate, but rather to embarraſs and retard 
the public buſineſs, and to compoſe a com- 
plex ſyſtem of tyranny, which removes 
almoſt every object that could excite great 
talents or induſtry, or that could ile 
—_ a e of noble. Leal, 


pp ; 


Fron 
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be theſe facts, and cheir numereus Co 
conſequences, '— the | negligence and Co. Rs 
' ruption'6f people in public éfftee, the im- 
poſſibility: ef redreſs for any perſon 'they 


may chuſe to oppreſs; and the want of legal 
or conftitational intercburſe between the 


ſovereign and the people; we cannot 
expect to find in this nation any great or 
continued efforts of public ſpirit to ſtem 


the torrent of national corruption. - Their 
government naturally produces a deſpon- 


dency in all, and more eſpecially in the 


lower and moſt important claſſes of people. 0 
In ſhort, their new government ſeems 


only intent on converting them entirely 1 into 


Frenchmen, which they never will be, and : 
on ſubduing the remaining magnanimity, 


and other virtues left in their character; in | 


which it may ſucceed by time, inches 


policy, and artificial ſyſtems of oppreſſion. 


Seeing them now become flaves to ſuper- 


ſtition and arbitrary power; their former 
character and ſpirit enervated and ſub- 


dued; the poverty and deſolation 8 


the country; and comparing former 
periods r the preſent, the effects of 
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without obtaining always the advantages of 
our modern refinements of ſentiment, which, 
when ſeaſoned with good ſenſe, come in 


of that old enthuſiaſm of honour. They 
muſt excuſe us, if we doubt their having 
1 by this e aj if we likewilc 


OY 1 ancient MET e 1 of its 
ahbolition, we may not heſitate to conclude 
that their native temper and genius are in- 

| compatible with a -deſpotic- authority, and 


cannot appear while under ſuch oppreſſion, 


Nothing leſs than civil and religious li- 
berty can reſtore their character, and re- 
| e their now. naked and arid plains, 


f. 


| > 2s <1, of © Spaniſh e Wi are 
| not, I believe, ſo wrong as thoſe of many 
others. I cannot pretend to eſtimate for you, 
how much they have loſt of their ancient 
| character, 1 nor decide between the real merits 
of their old cavalier, and their modern fine 
| gentleman ; we have natural prepoſſeſſions 
in favour of the old, and muſt fear that 
they have loſt, by the decline of chivalry, 


ſome of thoſe high notions of . honour, 


ſometimes tolerably well to ſupply the place 


1 doubt 
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r claim to a ſupes or 


ceſtors, and conſider pleaſure as conſiſt- 


ing in Ker and unrefined indul- 5 


gene 70 


« 4 


Their military and political 1 1 were, 5 


for a long time, confeſſedly the firſt in the 


world, and were not, perhaps, outdone by. 
the Romans themſelves i in their beſt: times. 


And though they are now fallen even 


lower than the world imagines, yet I would | 


not adviſe any nation to treat them with 
nuch real contempt, nor think that they 


can therefore be eaſily defeated or eaſily 
managed. Their councils ſtill retain much 


of their former obſtinacy, and of that im- 
penetrable myſtery for which they were al- 
ways remarkable; and their troops, though 
now few, and not well formed, yet by ſome. 


good. officers, and a few campaigns, might 


perhaps be renderdd again invincible. 


Some ſenlible Smile 3 ihe time of 


be latter Philips, writes, W; ils ſe roi- 
J » * difſent 


thei rity. in W 6 
nere, or in 1 while they affect 3 
laugh at the rigid notions of their an- 


* 


« Miro eee le cs —— 


repoſent jamais moins qu! apres avoir 


 * travaille avec ſugeds. | Que. leur ame eſt 


« vaſte, d'un courage a qui les Liffieultes 
5 mapportent point de degoũt ni u le tems 
* de laflitude.” You know Charles V. 


_ uſed to ſay, Time and I againſt any 


other two.” Our Swiſs: elfewhere ob- 
ſerves, ue YEmpagnole eſt ſuperieur a 
c tous les menaces ou promeſſes. D'un 
« temperament propre a tous les fonctions 
„ de l'àme; par la profondeur de ſes pen- 
4 ſees il embraſſe toute Vetendue de ob- 


cc jet qu'il ſe propoſe; il en voit toutes les 


parties. Mais quelquefois le moment 
ne Texecution paſſe pendant qu'il deli- 
«© here; mais ce malheur ne lui arrive 
* guere dans le cabinet ou a la negociation, 


cou ſon eſprit arrete et fixe, il ait moyen 


* de faire paroitre plus adroitement la 
* force, et la delicateſſe de ſes reſſorts qui 


5 haſſurent du ſuccts de tout ce qu'il petit 
44 lors manier avec loifir et ſans Etre prefle. 


& Lalenteur Eſpagnole quoiqu! « elle bronche 


(. quelque fois pour vouloir aſſeoir le pied 


. trop ſurement, eſt . d'une 
don 
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« enen e dans le nlatheiir;/ 
H et d'une perſeverance faris relacke,. une 
* vigeur infatigable a pourſuivrè leurs avan- 


„bages, Sictous les arts lu manquent elle 


&« a recours aux traites et aux conferences, 


Let elle en tire d'une fagon ou d' autre, le 
* fruit qu” elle en pouvoit attendre. Ainſi 


„ Dieu, pour maintenir en un point preſqu 
egal la valeur des deux nations (Francoiſe | 
e et Eſpagnole), a oppoſe à la vivacite et 


au grand eſprit de Pune, la prudence, et 


la firmeté de l'autre, a fin que ce qui 
manque a celle-ci de promptitude ſoit re- 


_ * compenſe par ſon attention a tout ce qu” 
te elle fait.” Their efforts, during their 
fall, and after many ſignal loſſes, deſerve . 


admiration ; and the extent of their 
decline was not perceived till long after it 
had happened. Our Swiſs obſerves, Que 


e leur chaleur lente et naturelle qui. agit 


e ſans precipitation, et qui ſouffre ſans al- 
« teration ce qu' elle ne peut reſoudre pour 
le donner à guerir au tems.” This fire 


was long reſpected and dreaded after it was 


extinct; the world continued afraid of 
its mere aſhes, The political world is ſub- 
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To Mr. F— 


AE ; x, Coruna. ch 
| \H E 1 is, 1 Sills rather 
1 general, that Spain is little known: 
but this muſt proceed more from want of 
readers than of writers; for, upon en- 
quiry, you will find that much has been 
written on the ſubject. It may be true, 
that ſuch writers are leſs read or known 
than thoſe of other countries; that writings 
are inſufficient to furniſh the 18645 generally 
expected from them; and that this penin- 
ſula, lying out of the common tracts of 
communication, is therefore leſs viſited : 
but thoſe few viſitors, I think, generally = 
write ; and though: the country does not 
perhaps 3 more matter than ſome 


others, 


* 


others, ifn many more were to rec hither, 
each might — 9 85 ee new to o ob- 


Nations [6annot - be cio e ac- 


quainted or connected with each other: 


tie good effects are obvious from 
hiſtory and experience, and ſeem to be 


nearly in proportion to the cloſeneſs and 


Intimacy of thoſe connections. You ſee 
how quickly our iſland has. improved ſince 


the union, © Nations freely opening their 


Rorts- aud: cmmerce, their laws and im- 
provemente, to each other, . will: be the 
moſt indubitable proofs 9 he Wes acl 


: PR of the; world. 5 1 175 


a. 
” 5% 


" This corner of the N * even 
i more out. of che common tract th 


/the 
reſt of it, and: is therefore ſtill leſs known: 


but it is. the province of the moſt im- 
portance to Spain, except perhaps Cata- 


lonia. It contains about 1000 or 1200 
ſquare. leagues, and they ſay, about one 
million and a half of inhabitants; but ſup- 
poſe: All e one mitn it is no bad po- 

| Pn, 


— 


2 8. 2 3 


yond the teſtiof. Seb 


Ae ſeldkete B betzeve they ave ſuperior 
to moſt of the ee 0 at preſent. 
when their extreme frugalit 7 is not 
even ſome of their young people ſeem; 


carried too far towards. 


kl ſtarved ;/ ſo much that I ſhould. doubt 
if even: care undo. living, or any thing, 


could, make good and ſpirited ſoldiers of 
them. Contrary to the reſt of Spain moſt 


e then little farms and poſſeſſions: are too 


ſmall, and the poſſeſſors too poor to im- 
prove them: however, the mode of tenure, 


oo. foros, like our eopyholds, is preferable, 


and it would: be much better for . 3 
they could lune che inconvenience Fer. | 
nants, too frequent: here, as in Scot- 


The reaſons gradually appear, why the 
produce of this province does not inereaſe 


Above one- third of tlie lands belong to the 


church, and perhaps one“ fifth of the pro- ; 
l el 3 reſt 1 fame way in 
3 . 
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: tithes” and devotion 
ere of the e are ne c 1 4 
are too poor to culdrage with Annie: * 
no it is obvious, that few of theſe three 
claſſes will improve their lands, or beſtow- 
any expence upon them above what is abſo- 
lately neceſſary; their aforados certainly 
cannot, and ſtill leſs their ſubtenants; a very 
few only among the ſmaller mayoraſgos, WhO 
are obliged, from poverty, to live at home, 
and ſome creoles when they can find any 
land to buy, which is very ſeldom, can 
ever be expected to improve their eſtates: 
money, in other hands, can be of little 
ſervice to the country, as little or no land 
can come to market; and people will not 
riſk their capitals in any ſchemes of manu - 
facture or great improvement under ſuch ; 
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As to the taxes 3 Ck this. pro- 
vince has compounded. with government 


for ſome of the moſt oppreſſive, the re- 


mainder are found to be very diſtrefling ; by 
which is alſo — by the rigorous | 


and 


- 


1 4 : 3 5 
9 3 5 i bon boat: 
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often arbitrary manner of pg all 
duties in his country, and by the habitual - 
corruption and diſhoneſty of thoſe em- i | =_ | 
ployed not only in that department, but =. 
indeed in almoſt every public employ- 
ment: perhaps it. muſt be ſo, where I 
there is no ſyſtem of control from the | i 
repreſentatives of the people. But they —=Y 4 
are, nevertheleſs, quite embarraſſed in this 
province with numberleſs laws and re- * 
gulations, and hence with eternal law-ſuits. 1 
We may here ſee how conceited and offici= „ 10 [ 
ous legiſlators, even with good intentions, = | 
may regulate - Away all the powers and de- | 
ſires of men to improve: the people wil If 
only do it in their own way; when forced 
into any other, they will probably ſoon J 
neglect it. Such ſeems to have been'the * 
progreſſive decay Me 12 e ws W 9 
countries. 5 5 Re > 1 Wii 


The poor ragged 2 are, Lewes, e 
rather induſtrious in their ignorant and - 
coarſe way. They are frugal to a degree . mi 
of e me a = women : Who 

N e likewiſe | 


— 


the manure where it is to be had, often in 
their arms, ſpreading it . their hands th 
b ee, 2 e ke 


humble ſlaves; and in that ſituation, are 


and do all we can to ſpoil their natural, 
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— perform the hardeſt labour in the 0 

. Kields, as frequently as the men, or more o. 
T bey drive the cart, they plow, er ag r l 
0 


Tus civilization of Amoſt every pedal be 
might be meaſured by the reſpect ſhown i be 


and employment allotted the female part per 
of ſociety: in ſavage life, the women are the 


held in the moſt laborious and abject Rate rigl 


of bondage; ande in the higheſt Rate of Pn 
8 civilization, they ſeem to govern the world: ati. 
in the one, they labour and carry burdens I den 


for their tyrants the men; and in the other, 
they fit ſtill and direct them as their 


very apt, like all human beings, to indulge 
in pernicious delicacy and idleneſs, which 
lead, by degrees, to noxious vices and de- 
pravity: or rather, we men indulge them, 


active, and uſeful diſpoſitions, and are 


. real authors EN all that debility and 


p- 


corruption of 7 manners HL which . are 
ſo often blamed. But even in the moſt 
diſſolute ſtate of ſociety, women do not often | 
break looſe entirely, nor go ſo far in vice as 
the men, but often ſerve as ſome reſtraint to 
keep them within bounds, A wiſe govern- 

ment-would endeavour at ſome juſt medium 
between thoſe extremes: that medium will 
be found to conſiſt, I believe, in the moſt 
perfect equality that is practicable between 

the ſexes, in the enjoyment of perſonal 

rights, eminence, education; and the ap- 
proaches to that equality may ſerve: as indi- 


cations of nen nee ang ont 1 


ment. 8 3 £5 S 2 i ; | 7 F : 
* * 4 . r 5 | 
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1 gquence, . to circumſtances 
ag may ferve, as well as more im- 
portant things, „to ſhew the character 
and ſtate of à nation. The want of 
chimnies in this country, which is moun- 
© tainous, and ſometimes very cold, is not a 
little diſtreſſing to us in our family way of 
living; and thence you may gueſs how 
little they are advanced in the conveniencies 
or luxuries of life. We have been obliged 
to build a kind of a chimney in a corner, 
- but it coſt us great trouble to get the work- 
men to comprehend and execute the work: 
many of the inhabitants come now on pur- 
poſe to ſee it. In ſome of their towns, it is 
but of late that the boys and populace have 
POM nor, . 


0 


> the 'glaſs windows when= 
ever any- body ventured to. uſe them: in 
other places,” they have deſtroyed all the 
trees and ſtatues of the public - walks. 
Hence we ſee how difficult it is to improve 
the ſavage man, or to entice him even into 
common deceney and cleanlineſs, It has 
coſt a great deal of trouble and oppoſition 
from the people in Madrid, to admit the 
late improvements in the police and com- 
forts of their town, and from their gene- 
ral averſion to cleanlineſs, to prevent 


their dirtying the ſtreets from wanton= 
neſs and bad habits. 


I believe thatwhich .contributes moſt to 
put us out of humour at times with theſe 


miſerable gallegos, is their pilfering fo 
frequently 'every thing from our. houſe 

and garden; and we can hardly find 
any body here who has our ſenſe of the 
meanneſs and turpitude of this thieyiſh 
diſpoſition. Their neighbours, the Portu= 
gueſe, are ftill greater thieves if poſſible. 
One would'think the lower claſſes in theſe 
countries all accomplices, or that tacitly ap- 
Vor. %%% +7 $a 
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are ſtill ſome who have an influence on the 


Ekxep one another in countenanee. wr 10 io 
h that den ſeem | 


n e A es bh "I 
their priſons are ſhocking. nauſeous dun- 
geons, their own houſes and way of life 
are ſo little better, that they ſeem to 
live in them with as little ſhame and 
regret as at home. Such are the ſubjects 
of arbitrary governments. The uſual and 
moſt approved remedy here for recovering 
ſtolen goods is, by applying to the father 
Confeſſor, who often ſucceeds, and brings 
them to you, on condition of no queſtions 
e __ an no en, b e oy 


15 is a bad . that, 1 no . 
We muſt take the good with the bad 
in all human inſtitutions, be thankful, 
and not condemn the whole becauſe a 
part is imperfect. It ſeems fortunate that, 
even in the worſt regulated ſocieties, there 


and 
we 
volut 


By 
Other 


minds of the work of the People. B 
be 


„ | "BALE 
80 pernmegt, perhittted 10 much po- 


| by cal 155 nfluence : 10.20 exclulive, religion, 
| gave themſelves a maſter with whom 


th ey cou d: never afterwards contend. _ The 7 


wh a dd 


ed ſeal of confeſſion. was: admirably 


power and influences, x; am often, on re- 
flection, aſtoniſhed at -the fucceſs of the 


Proteſtant reformation, againſt ſuch an art- 
ful and well eſtabliſhed power. It would 
have been impoſſible, if the Inquiſition 
had been then completely eſtabliſhed 
throughout Chriſtendom. Reaſon and 
philoſophy would probably always have 


been cold and feeble opponents to eccle- 


ſiaſtic authority. Nothing but its own 
arms could have been ſucceſsful againſt _ 


it, One enthuſiaſm: may ſometimes be 
X effectually oppoſed to another, but no- 
N thing elſe; ; and the new, while young 
and vigorous, will often beat the old 
and eſtabliſhed. Hence, you may be ſure, 


i we have not yet done with e * 


volution. 


But this pretended 3 for theſt, and 
other crimes, Is Plainly calculated to pro- 


oj ntrived t to complete the ſyſtem: of church 
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IN Amel any country, we. may = 
happy as our nature admits, if we 7 
are once determined to make the beſtt 
of it: but in fer countries it is poſſihle 
to form this determination, and in fewer 
ſtill can we keep it. A longing defire 
after Bone haünts ue every. : 
purfuit of fo mie decided Plan hay pr = — —@ < - 
loy and fill up 5 
12 place as ano- 
ther. But thoſe GS. as yo ſay, pretend 
to make no difference between places, and 3 
to be always equally” happy in all, _— To, 
either want feeling, taſte,” or ' veracity ; 
they muſt have acquired a degree of — 4 


duce exertions chat 
the mind, as well in 
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me, I muſt c 
affection tor « ever 
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apathy which I da not underſtand. With  -i 

Fas confeſs a great partiality nd 
thing belonging Ro _- i 
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De" {ns elk van; 1 0 
native lh ſeems to increaſe with time and . 
diſtance, to a degree Which vou cannot at 
Home. Joel or conceive.” | ct Eh of 


We are not . ways aware a: hs motives 
that influence or produce our actions and 
opinions. In ſuch a diſpoſition, of mind, 
J am perhaps too often in the humour to 
.curſe; this dirty country, and to doubt 
whether any 41 in it be worth writing 
to you about. I then recall any thoughts 
from home, look round, and find that 
the knowledge of error and ſuperſti- 
tion, the effects of tyranny, e civil and. re- 
Jigious, are of conſequence, though gene- 
rally conſidered as common- place, and 
charitably oyerlocked by moſt travellers. 
You know my opinion, that more impor- 
tant leſſons are frequently to be drawn from 

the errors than from the knowledge: of 
others. 5.991 955 e botiope e727 fn 


_—_— ; 


80 far from aehpling the collec verfaliy 
of mind given to man, he ought? rather to re- 
Joice,t that he 18 N ol Fuchcaly tranditions, 

: from 


- 
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bed painful anxiety and vexation, t to eaſe 
and tranquillity ; ; that he can ſo foon be re- — 
conkiled to his ' ſituation, and forget his 


misfortunes; * . and that the wretch of to- 8 


day, may be happy to-morrow, without 
any change of outward cireumſtances. 
So. ſoon as we have recovered that 
| ineſtimable bleſſing, good humour, we 


ſee with different eyes; objects change 


their appearance and hue. I can then 
very well agree with your ſpeculative 
friend, and admit that there muſt be ſome- 
thing worth obſerving every where, and 
that even the poor naſty people who now ' 
ſurround us, may excite the attention of 
a philoſopher. I am, however, ſo far re- 
covered from the vexation of our late rgb- 
beries, and ſome other ill uſage, that I 
find myſelf again beginning to be amuſed 
with trifles. We are Juſt going to St. Jago, 
the capital- of the province and of their 
ſuperſtition, where we may contemplate 
the power of the church, the diſſolute 
manners of her ſons, or hear ſome of her © 
good muſic, | | 


2 N LETTERS, FROM SPAIN. 
But you , wiſhed for inform natior 

N cerning Spaniſh finance. Leu will and 
accounts of it already publiſhed, ſufficiently 
correct for your purpoſe; ſo that FE: Gaal 
only. give you ſome. ee ideas and TE 
flections. Jin TT 
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Their whole dem then + ef een, 
E nate, is, in my opinion, à collection 
of abuſes founded on ignorance and op- 
5 preſſion; ſo much fo, that all attempts 
to improve the country will be vain, 
till they have changed the whole plan and 
principles of their finance, as well as of 
their policy and religion. But their i igno- 
rance of the true principles of :national re- 
venue and proſperity leads me to think, 
that if they could be brought to change, i it 
would be for the worſe. They have talked 
of that French chi: imera, the droit unique, 
which they might be romantic enough to 
adopt, find themſelves diſappointed, then 
| return to their old methods of taxation, and 
never diſcover all the while that both v were 
fallacious. | 


Their 


dy origin, 


the 


opyreflive 588 tines, or x built upon, the 


work: of. modern principles. Tou will 
hief part of che revenue 


ariſes, iſt, From the 


milliones, which is 


a. tax on ſeveral, forts, of proviſions, and 
the neceſſaries of life: adly, From the 


duana or cuſtoms: Zdly, The fiete ren- 
tilas; athly, From. the falt : Schiy, From 


imported, and when. exported ; and 6thly, 
From the tobacco, the collection of which 
tax alone is faid to, employ above ' 70,000 
people. But the moſt oppreſſive, though 


far from the moſt productive, of all their 


taxes is, the Alcavala : which is an im- 
poſt of from ten to fourteen per cent. on 


every ſale of almoſt every ching; ſo that five 


or ſix ſales double the price. By this 
they. have baniſhed | trade and manufactures 


from their country. They loſt the United 
Provinces by endeavouring to force this tax 


on them, after the meaſure of oppreſſion 


yas full, They now know it to be quite 
ſufficient 5 


bullian azifing from the mines, when 
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d 0o our ſubject; and ſhould not be loft, viz. 


fuſe ar rel 


1 believe cannot be much 1ncreaſed ; a cir- 
cum net 
miſcliievous es waves . 


2 
| ea Yo «+ 
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What; you formerly obſerved is 2 5 


That 'the natural progreſſion of induſtry has 
not only, almoſt every where, been ob- 
ſtructed by the careleſs rapacity of govern- 
ments, but often by the very regulations 


officiouſly meant to promote it; one ſpe- 


cies of induſtry has been encouraged to the 
ruin of others more uſeful ; every ſtep 
they took tended to curtail natural liberty 


without any equivalent advantage. Such 
have been moſt of the laws eſtabliſhing 
corporations and monopolies, and regu- 


lating apprenticeſhips; taxes on work, 
workmen, ſales, and returns, on exports 


the commerce and induſtry of | 
any 0 ; we may therefore ſuppoſe 
i is continued: for that purpoſe, - The 
5 whole ordinary revenue is ſuppoſed to 
amount to about four millions ſterling, and 


de replete with many important and 
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and 1 70 0 & . b 955 whic all the ali 
tion has been led through a channel where 
it t could not have the moſt advantageous ef-. 
feds, the revenue of the ſtate. By their 
fooliſh and ſelfiſh ſyſtems of balapce of trade, 
every, nation has endeavoured t to impoveriſh 
its neighbours, as, if with a view to pre- 
vent their becoming, happy and induſtrious, 
and thereby profitable cuſtomers: con- 
ſidering money as real riches, thou gh only 
a very equivocal ſign of them, they are 


cutting down the tree to get at the fruit. 


Moſt of theſe falſe principles and preju- 15 


dices fill exiſt here in their full vigour; 
nay, many of them originated and ſpread 
from hence, when this was a leading na- 
tion in Europe; and their graſping, ſelfiſh 
plans of commerce and colonization have 
been but too much nen by . na- 
nene 8 


1 


| After all, contldein g the expence 5 
ing modern governments, and the preſent 
ſtate of moſt countries, the beſt remedy 
is but a bad 296, viz, A little more 

{kill 
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firſt t to 1 the people, and then to lay 
the taxes equally : ut, alas! how few men 
0 or ' miniſters ; 
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SY wy ren in oy ng ar ay the 
tax taxes, w hich not only. 0 I exiſt but 
| are thence. increaſed ; and the. Ret and 
2 richeſt governments are t thus Ar to | 


go as, much to 9 85 as the pooreſt depot, 
e tw o grand. 0 — . to be ore. to, are 
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1 MEAN now to give you a ſhort 8 35 


count of a long journey, from one 
extremity, of Spain to the other ; from 


FUSES AE $. 


Gibraltar, by way of Madrid, to Co- 


runna, which you may find interrupt- 


ed by-occaſional reflections, 4 Lordinaire. 
Vour favourite province of Andaluſia may 
often prove the moſt intereſting Part of 
a journey through Spain, both on ac- 
count of the peculiar humour, dialect, 
wit, and urbanity of its inhabitants, and 
(provided you have only Spaniſh ideas of 


riches and plenty). on account of the com- 


parative affluence of the country. But to 
an Eoglihman, if we except the few rich 
e „„ ds Plaine 
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. on the Guadalquivir, 454 ſome other | 


| tage, are badly cultivated, as may eaſily Are 
be imagined from their too great extent; MW ms 
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ſmaller rivers that run into it, the whole WM { 
province has but a barren and naked ap- 
pearance. Leaving the uſual tracts, we : 
' ſometimes' crofſed wild and deſert hills, {WM * 
inhabited by ſhepherds who had nothing to | l 
offer us but gaſpacho,. or. bread and water | 
ſeaſoned with a little pepper and oil. < 
Throughout the greateſt part of the bo. 
province, I could have fancied myſelf q 
travelling between the far ſeparated Bo 
. "Mooriſh villages, conſiſting ' of a few l 
vwretched Ariſing: yy ſcattered Ser x, 2 Re 
mountains. N 6723, 5 ) 
alt 


In Gs corn W ihe data wy 
tracts belonging to every corti 20, or cot- 


and excepting in the two German colonies, du 
the ſame appearance of rags and poverty is ſto 
to be met with, that ſtrikes the traveller in inv 
the interior parts of Spain. The culti vation clit 
of oil ſeems to 5 * as the 2 1 eac 
ance foo 


k £4 


pa” ww 


: ality indicate. 


Cadia deſerves. our firſt notice,” both. on . 
account of its " opulence and important 


ſituation. Lou may preſently perceive 


here a more liberal way of thinking, a * 
character even of luxury and vice, diffe- 
rent from the reſt of the nation. More 
cheerful manners, more confidence, credit, 
and ſociability among men, who are not, 
as in other parts, kept aſunder by a me- 
lancholy and diſtruſtful poverty; ſoured 
by pride and oppreſſion, rendered diffident 
and indifferent about each Ae, and about | 
| almoſt every tbing. 


Wherever the 2 55 of nt nations 


are well ſettled and mixed, I think the hu- 
man ſpecies improves, and a race is pro- 


duced ſuperior to either fide of the original 
ſtock. + Nature ſeems, by every means, to 


invite the people of different countries and 
climates-to aſſociate, to affiſt and improve 


each other; a diſpoſition which their 
fooliſh and malignant governments are 
always | endeavouring to control. The 


1 N 80 | perſonal 
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Aer of ths milo ane | Letter et 
wy think. is obvious, and has been a progreſi 
eren within! my memory. 


. This i. is now Almiclt the * OM 
Pace in Spain, and its trade is {aid to a 
Increaſed of late a million of dollars an- 
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| 
nually. But to me it is a matter of doubt, 1 
whether the riches of this town are advan- i 
tageous to the nation, The trade to the MI is 
colonies, which is entitely confined” to this . 
port, throws all che riches and luxury of ge 
the kingdom into one part, While the reſt . me 
is ſtarved. The country is equally drained 30 
of its inhabitants, by their flocking to the i } 4 
new. world, to which their idleneſs and Hab 
poverty have taught them to turn their WW de 
hopes and attention, inſtead of minding 11 


their buſineſs, and endeavouring to acquire I Me 
that eaſe and comfort at home, which they 
in vain ſeek 3 in new Spain. | 


: "tine of t ihefe evils ſeem to have engage « 8 
the attention of government; and as 
Temedy, the commerce of this port is in- 8 
SV. - NO fs tended | 


- 


. 


i ec . 3 div ided between thirteen 


news by but 1 doubt N be in- 


more 2" — Aa greater portion of the 


e and profits of their trade, will 


worſe. The Spaniards attempt more buſi- 
neſs than they have capital or hands to 
manage well; the nation has hitherto fur- 
niſhed little elſe to its own trade, than a 


place of rendezvous and depoſit for ſttan- ES 
gers; vet, even from this, there remains | 

more money in the country than does 8 
The abundance of money in Spain, 


£3 14560 
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ine caſed, every thing elſe | is become. 
dear and ſcarce, induſtry has diminiſhed, 
and manufaQures have 


„money, in too great abundance, will not 


* always have the effects it has had in 
„Spain?“ And, Whether the money 
trade with its colonies: can ever be ww | 


* ficial to that country * 


. Wulle 
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in. in the country: ſo much the 


8 iſa ppeared; ſo that 5 
Monteſcquieu's 8 queſtions a are now. ſufficiently , 
anſwered, by experience, . "viz. Whether 
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evils: will be extended 


- may ſtill overpower the ee Various 


abuſes and; frauds will multiphy with the 
doecaſions, with the inoreaſe of offices 
and of N 00008 mam; ho.” drain of 


| people. 3 ; LED pr elt. 

ks ot do lden get 
; excepting religious toferation, and the”; en- 
couragement of ſtrangers; nor of any 
power that could repeople and reſtore their 
country, without a free and gradual ad- 


miſſion of 


religion, and commerce, which is too 


much . to be expected or attempted | at | 


once. Unfortunately for them, even their 
learned and wiſe men ftill retain much of 
the vulgar jealouſy of admitting ſtrangers 
to ſettle and grow rich in their . 
5 which i is juſt what they want moſt. 


The Spaniards, or their evedlany; are wy 
no means bad maſters z on the contrary, 


P EO 1 pad 


mY. 


foreigners ; ; but then this would 
change their whole Tyſtera of government, | 


\ 


tiep s 


Livrrns you SPAIN. 
tele Orcs nd Joche, He 


inddlent. The defect is not in the! indi- 7 


duals, hut in the 'conftitntion of their go- 
vernnieht, "which is certainly not framed 
ſo as to reform itſe | 


done by a very great prince, by! a Lyeur- 


gus, 4 Political mand fackr as modern times 
do not 
half Kis own power, a8 who ſhould Een, 
every” thing, | e 


I. would PE” Ee a 1 ct a, to 


open their eyes; and till that is done, | 


there is Nut little hope of their opening 
their trade, or of their relinquiſhing 
their cee re ſyſtems of duties and re- 
ſtraints, ſo as to make it profitable enough 


for individuals to ſupply each other acroſs 


the Atlantic with bulky goods and mate- 


commerce. . beneficial to a country, leaving 
all the various trades and manufactories to 
find their own. places, and to balanee them- 
ſelves.z and there is ſtill leſs hope of their 
opening their ports or colonies to foreigners, 
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rials, which is almoſt, the only kind of 5 


and of their entering into ſome competi- 
1 1 tion 
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tion with other nations, though the "OY 


way to awaken induſtry; nor is tl 
much hope of their ſoon procuring or pe 
ceiving the right form of government, on 
ta 
find that even Campomanes ſeems hardly 
ſenſible of theſe great leading principles of 
trade and national proſperity; and as to 
the reſt of the nation, they are yet diſput- 


- ing whether the barbarous and monopoliz- 
ing mode of excluſive companies be not the 


beſt way of trading to their own colonies. 
You may conſider how far 2 5 are 25 
and have yet to 86. e 


fr 


Die 1 am cinta 8 an * n 
® had to make om this place. The ſea will 
Probably in time Work its way! through 
it, near the part he e the new cathedral 
ſtands, unleſs they eonſtruck better works 
for breaking the force of the waters, and 
flope the banks properly, like thoſe" of the 


Dutch for ſuch purpoſes. And this cathe- 


dral will probably never be finiſhed, for 


another reaſon: the funds, or taxes, al- 
lotted for che work, are to en u, till it 
hall 


Wh. 
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ſhall : JE \ 


completed, which the managers will 


therefore find means ar to cr gem 8 


The, W is ally onal in ſuch 


countries, and there is nobody to take its 
part here, except ſometimes the king: but 85 


even he has ſeldom power ſufficient to do 
it effectually. Any impoſition or abuſe, 
once eſtabliſhed on the firm baſis of the 
intereſt of any powerful body of men, 
becomes thence almoſt immovable. 


In every ſea· port perhaps in the wothd, 


there are ſome cuſtomary” mitigations « | 


the duties payable to the ſtate. This, 
from bribery and connivance, is often gra- 
dually carried to extremes. Here, from 
the exorbitant and ill- judged impoſitions 


on merchandize, ordered by a government, 
conſtitutionally ignorant and careleſs, all 


parties, by : a kind of mutual conſent, had 
agreed in making this allowance very 
conſiderable ; inſomuch that not above 
half the impoſed duties were probably 
levied, which was more for the advantage 


0 The be at Milan has been building theſe thouſand 


rears and 1s not 1 finiſhed, perhaps * the ſame reaſons. 
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of the trade and of the crown, than if 
the whole had been taken. In no coun- 
try was there ever a better underſtanding 
between the executive officers of govern- 


ment and the men of buſineſs: indeed, 


without it, buſineſs could not perhaps be 
carried on at all. A new and rigid ad- 


miniſtrator here, nevertheleſs, inſiſts on 


levying the whole of the duties as order- 
ed by the ſtate. This is ſaid to be im- 
poſſible: however, he goes on in che rigid 
execution of his impracticable project; 

and we had the mortification to ſee ſome 
of his bonfires of fine Engliſh goods, 
great quantities of which he has lately 
cauſed to be ſeized and burnt according 
to their laws, for not having paid all 
thoſe impracticable impoſitions * „„ n- 
deed, the duties ſhould now be lower⸗ 
ed, for ſeveral reaſons common to all 
trade, and for ſome, peculiar to this coun- 
try. In their new ports, trade will other- 


- wiſe meet withinſurmountable obſtructions; 


and their ſubjects at home ſhould. at leaſt, 


It was, however, ſoon found e remote mi 
0 7 23 5 , , ; 2 be 
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be put on a footing with their elend 


who have been much favoured of late. 


Men, when left to themſelves, will often 


fall into methods or expedients beft ſuited 
to their own ſituation: mitigating or 
evading bad laws by common conſent, we 

frequently ſee practiſed in many other parts 
of the world; which, on the whole, is cer- 
tainly better than a ſtrict obſervance of them, 
let the lawyers ſay what they will. When 
a law is commonly evaded, it is a ſign 


of its being a bad one; and ſuch . evaſion 


becoming general, indicates | .a defective 


legiſlature more ſtrongly perhaps than a 


corrupted people. The general dread and 


abhorrence of the laws, and of all who 
are concerned. in their execution, ſo re- 


ms 


markable in this country, ſhew that ſome-. 


thing muſt be amiſs. The people muſt 
have ſome reaſon to fear injuſtice, from 
the nature or adminiſtration of thoſe laws. 
We ſhould not be ſurpriſed to find their, 


minds and opinions depraved and erroneous, 


when either to follow or to oppoſe their 


natural guides and criterion, church and 
8 may equally lead them wrongs 


K4 
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LETTER XV. 


75 irtue, public 0 private. Reformer 
e M nn Government. 


ro Mr. A. SY 


| T* E. 2 complaint, that the world 

5 degenerates, cannot always be juſt. 
Tet in the progreſs of civilization we may 
conceive it to decline in morals, as it im- 
proves in arts and ſciences. Public and 
private virtue ſeem now to be different, 
and do not neceſſarily exiſt together. A 
man, without loſing his good name, may 
commit acts to cheat government, the public, 
or the people, which were he to attempt 
on a friend would eternally diſgrace him. 
Theſe diſtinctions are very ſtriking here. 
We find many honourable and valuable 
private characters, but few of them in 
: 288 employ; 3 perhaps, when once in 
office, 


at. 
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p , they are either obliged to go with 


the tide, or in ſome. degree : are neceſſarily 
corrupted by the very nature of power. 


I think we have ſeldom found many 


of our friends, or even ourſelves, remain 
quite the ſame. after preferment as 
before. When public virtue is not in 
faſhion, private integrity will hardly ſtem 
the tide of corruption. Moſt modern re- 


formers are a kind of conceited and 


partial little reformatori di flato, who do 
more harm' than good, like this Cadix ad- 


miniſtrator, whoſe ſmall part, taken differ- 


ently from the reſt, ſerves only more Y 
to diſconcert the whole ; they generally 
diſtreſs rather than - 5 and inter- 
rupt more than they forward: an inter- 
ruption in one part of the public buſineſs 
may affect the whole. | 


It requires great wiſdom, as well as 
PRs: to mend any of the wheels 
of lociety. You cannot ſtop the machine, © | 


but muſt watch and follow its motions, 
ſo as to repair it by gentle means,—by 
general laws which may gradually and. 

quietly 
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1 * en execute themſelves. The Foung 
|. and precipitate are apt to fancy every im 
provement prafticable, even without watch- E 
ing proper occaſions, . which occur but tr 
rarely. They fancy that truth, ſeience, fe 
and ſound principles, can do every thing, pi 
* and muſt always prevail with mankind, ot 
| without _ conſidering their character, and ev 
| : the condition of ſociety, Ibis is rather a he 
reſpectable error. Bold and precipitate re- ot 


- formers are ſometimes neceſſary and ſuc- as 
pr gone CK | ny ; ns oc- on 


| | 8 Ws : "The roots r moſt t eſtabliſhed abuſes he ”? 


deep, Lopping off branches is doing no- 1 
thing, for others will ſpring from tlie ſame 1 
ſtem. Sometimes the whole ſtem muſt be pe 
| rooted up, and another planted. But ſuch evi 
violent innovations are not to be effected in ſin 
times of tranquillity, or they would coft tio 
more than the value, in different kinds of dil 
deſtruction, in undeſerved ſufferings and Ih 
derangements. Such a reform muſt begin ma 
at the head, the ſource o all las Ig "on 
; e tha 


trace the —_ chain of its eee ef- 


fects; no unprofitable ſtudy, if properly 
purſued and applied. We may ſee how 


one falſe principle produces innumerable 


evils not to be foreſeen by human wiſdom ; ; 


how one abuſe opens the door to many 


others. They hang as neceſſarily together 


as a ſtring of lies; and an erroneous ſyſtem 


once eſtabliſhed ſeems immovable, as ſo 


many are intereſted in ſupporting its abuſes; 
and hence even the worſt ſyſtems of govern- 
ment find many advocates. , 


nn ſaciety cannot . with pro- 
per celerity, till myſtery is baniſhed from 


every art and ſubject. Knowledge muſt be 


ſimplified and laid open to public inveſtiga- 5 


tion, when falſity and nonſenſe will be rea- 


dily diſtinguiſhed from truth and ſeience, | 
and gradually abandoned as uſeleſs. We 


may then work in open day, and depend 
on mutual aſſiſtance and forbearance, more 
than on any arts of deceiving each other. 
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V ERS” FROM Spal 1 
Wwe muſt ſuppoſe men a little better than k 
3 8 are, in order to make them ſo. Treat 1 
TT them with confidence, you they wi endea- ti 
| vour to deſerve it. WOE ee 2s 18 
But I find I have hon led on een one * 
. thing to another, to fill up my letter with 5 
| ſpeculations, ſo that it may now ſeem tedi- 4 

ous to exemplify my doctrine, as I intend- ei 


ed, by the affairs and caſes here that kr 
| ſuggeſted theſe reflections, and to which & 
they apply. Bad governments are full of 

uſefill leſſons and inſtruction; but by ; 
- ſtanders principally ſee the game. The 
natives, happily perhaps for them, diſ- 
cover little of it, and ſeldom perceive the 
extent of ire own eee or abe _ 
of their fall. > | 
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The art or 8 of beladen has 
| made but little progreſs in thoſe coun- 
| tries where the Roman laws have been 
adopted. That which 18 borrowed i is not 
probably ſo proper for us, or ſo capable of 
improvement, as that which grows up in- 
digenous in the country. Better make 
new, or mend the old, than borrow what 

N e „ 


1 * W f 


toes mot . e 1 WF cut it, 8 


rad --now: in the world that deſerves the 
title, except our own; nor any other that 
18 for C 
ranks-andiclafſes of People. 4 


8 
. — * 


every where elſe defective or tyrannical, 


either Ander or over the mark. Lou 


know. their ſecret and unfair modes of 
examination, and that here every judge 
ſeems | a ſevere. and p inexorable | tyrant, 
rather than : a tender, humane, and bene vo- 


lent friend to mercy, and to the priſoners, 
which be appears to 'be in our courts 


of law; and yet I believe. our courts. 5 
diſpatch more buſineſs, and, do more 5 


* juſtice, © 
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. might, perhaps, tell. you more of 
their laws, but muſt confeſs. my inability; 
and want of time for that, and ſeveral. 
other points that 1 could wiſh to attend 
to: each would require a particular ſtudy 


and enquiry, and life is too ſhort for 
them all. The chief laws are, 1. Los del 


2 


e it fit. There is hardly a legiſa- 


0 to. attend to the en, of * | 


The practice of the 1 is Alimoſk. ü 
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Gothic kings, from eld uſages; and partly E 


to improve rapidly. 


from the Theedeſian code, orders of ki 


and cbuneils, Sec) 2, Loſdy fie” Portides, 
| colleBcd by Frodetick II aud publiſhed 
by his ſon Alphonſo X. the aſtronomer, 
Las leyes de Tora, on criminal matters, 
mayoraſgos, &c. The popes. have: taken 
Ae of their 8 as uſual, to 


| 2 8 of late, a pn . don in n= 


8 believe 
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do oo Brie of their det pls 180 in 


Pragrinatics ſhow any eat progrels « of in im- 
| provement a 25 
E ſubjecX fo to be particular, . 


but 1 xn not 
enough 'of 
decided. 3515 


Nations in getietaate' 1000 much g "SP 


by antiquity, and attached to old cuſtoms, 
There muſt, doubt- 
leſs, be fixed principles f in every conflitution 
of government that deſerves the name: but 


thefe principles, orice diſcovered, ſhould 'be 


progreflive, and not ſtationary. Fixed 
* „ on 


my 1 and — to- 
wards rr r e l On built om r 


apted ee een pr 5Steſs 
in every thing elſe. Yet when we venture 
on eonſiderable changes, hom few of 


them prove to be remedies! Thie Wan | 


chieflyfrom: want of the above diſtin 
and from ſuch . changes: being ioc ges 


by force,-and not originating from thoſe 
who are moſt Ban, eee 


dolent defyorifn, which can never p 


| good laws, ſuch as execute 9 frem 


being the real voice and intereſt of a large 
majority of all concerned. Human wiſdom 
is unequal to ſudden and violent changes 
in laws and government, which are rarely 
attempted but in deſpotic countries, where 
wiſdom is leaſt to be expeted. The 
neceſſity of every great reform muſt be 
obvious, and long wiſhed for, before it 
be undertaken, and then it ſhould only 
be effected by gradation, which makes 
every thin 'S . 
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and your travels, ſhould chiefly be directed 


1 . 5 to confilie tis as 
from Ang; ſulficiently diffaſed, -and what 
remains to be diſcovered; is conſider- 
able and eſſential. AS you may be a 
ſenator as well as a ſoldies the two firſt 
characters 1 in the ſtate, and Which, 1 think, 
ſhould be oftener united, I wiſh you to be 
a eivilian by times, and to take the moſt 


*% a 64 


_ enlarged: views of| mankind. Your ſtudies, 


to thoſe great objects, and you ought to 
learn to neglect, without deſpiſing, the 
trifles that employ the majority of, the: wo, 
and: ORR: of * kent, 3 3 
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an PER SON 2 < 1 Lone 8 Fe ane 0 b 
Zenlus, 1 acknowledge, might and 


ought to attempt a general acquaintance | 
vic moſt ſubjects, in preference to a more 
fa few 6hly. 5 


profound inveſtigation of 
But for that purpoſe he ul * left a e 


deal to his own courſe, without much of 
the reſtraint of ſchool methods or diſcipline. 


His quickneſs and ſenſibility are good ſymp- 
toms, and may carry him, farther than all 
the powers of mere application ever could 


go. You will ſee him much ſooner aſcend 


the tree of knowledge by direct ways of his 
own, than others by all their crooked artifi- 
cial paths and analytic ladders. Such mindsre- 


quire only to be followed, and occaſionally di- | 


rected, and are not to be blindly led through 


the common, modes of modern minutiæ. 


Though we ſhould: always beware of paren 
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ab | LETTERS: FROM. SPAIN... | 
tal partiality, and of miſtaking the idleneſ 


and vivacity of youth for real genius and 


in this caſe, we are in 
no great danger of ſuch a miſtake. I wiſh 


you might find ſome eaſier and more direct 
methods of educating our youth, than thoſe 


uſually practiſed even in our higheſt ſchools: 
ſome other method is much, wanted to fix 


the obj es, and guide the rapid progreſs of 
i genius towards more active and! 8 
ok in life. johns 


N a 5 0 
i 43 3 


-Thoſe' n 1 0 uni- 


verſities, are growing too-old and unfit for 


the preſent times, and ſhould perhaps be 


laid afide for ſomething new and more 
practical, on ſome. ſuch plan as that pr 


poſed: by Milton, &c. the very novelty of 
which might awaken ſome freſh zeal and 


_ exertion. After all the attempts of theſe 


old fraternities to follow the improvements 
of the age, from the nature of their con- 


ſtitution I fear they will generally be too 


flow and too late; and we may doubt if on 
ſuch old foundations there can be erected 
any inſtitution, any mode or ſyſtem of 


3 — that will ok Pace with the 
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* and progreſs of ſociety: though the 


endeavours which, we hear, are now 


employed for- that purpoſe are certainly 


commendable, and may be attended with 
ſome temporary ſucceſs: ſuch ſucceſs is, 
however, generally perſonal, and often 
dies with the reformers. You ſee the 


merits of Leyden feemed to terminate with 


Boerhaave, and even thoſe of Edinburgh 


may gradually diſappear, if fortune ſhould 


fail to ſupply ſucceſſors worthy of their 
preſent excellent teachers. I have oſten 


wondered there are not more attempts 


among us to erect ſome new ſeminaries 


for general and uſeful knowledge, which 


might create emulation between the old and 


new. —Is there any * from that wag 


Wartington ? 


In this country we are forcibly 1 ſtruck 
with the neceſſary connection of the arts, on 


ſeeing the lame progreſs of ſome on account 


of the want of others. I cannot therefore 


ſo readily agree with you in ſuppoſing, 
that the uſeful arts and trades ſhould, or 


can be ſucceſsfully cultivated in any nation, 
without the ornamental or fine arts; and 


am forry that ſuch opinions are yet ſo 
La common 
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we are yet behind-hand in ſome of them, 


firſt be at their eaſe before they can attend 


arts, and ſcience, whenever government 
has wiſdom enough only to ſuffer it. So- 
; ciety then would cure itſelf of many follies, 


common amo 1 us. | Be 9 "Wl he arts 
are all neceſſary to. each orher, and all muſt 
es carried on at the ſame time: though 


[ think we are getting into the right way to i 
ſucceed i in all; and as we advance, we ſhall : 
gradually perceive the. neceſſary connection 
of the whole. That any of them are in- 


compatible with others, I conſider as a mere 
ſpeculative prej judice. Though that eleva- 1 
tion of mind, ſo neceſſary in ſome of the * 


liberal arts and walks of life, may not ſeem i © 


to unite well with the mercenary ſpirit of 


commerce; yet we ſee that a people muſt 


to pleaſure, or its various ſources in nature, 
art, or fancy. Riches, gradually acquired 
in a ſtate of freedom and exertion by trade, 
will naturally promote agriculture, letters, 


and much ignorance ; the different ranks 
and claſſes of men would be brought nearer 
together, inſtead of being ſet aſunder; the 
upper ranks would be cured of certain re- 


mains | of feudal Log: and nonſenſe, and 
the 
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advance abreaſt.” A ſpirit of trade and 


induſtry ſhould doubtleſs be encouraged, 
or rather left to xencourage and produce 


itſelf : that ſpirit is then capable of being 


gradually improved into enlarged and li- | 
beral ſentiment, and may in time come to 


be nearer allied to arts, arms, ſcience, and 
good. taſte: our nation ſhews ſufficiently 
the poſſibility of that progrels. 0 


Though the Eveliſh, in my opinion, are Vs 


now before the reſt of the world in moſt of 


the arts of importance, there are ſtill ſome. 


branches left behind the reſt, and even 


the moſt advanced muſt feel the want 
of their companions. I am highly pleaſed - 


to ſee your ſon has ſo thoroughly imbibed 


both the muſical and military ſpirit, and is 


ſo well diſpoſed and in the way to acquire 


thoſe actompliſhments; but not 41 Anglois, 


I hope, as yet; for theſe are juſt the arts in 
which our nation is, I fear, the moſt defi- 
cient, and without bann e ſenſible 


of the defect. | | 
b „ Though 


the lber 5 a certain mean and Meoeltful 5 
ſpirit of traffic and gain, which debaſes, as 
it engroſſes, the ſoul; and all the arts would 
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many generals and artiſts of the very firſt 


tracts and nationalities, even in her greateſt 
progreſs; and to ſet her free, we mult croſs 
ſeas and continents, and live and act a 


ſpirit, and paſſion. for travel, will continue 


port of the character and the arts we al- 
uy ſo eminently poſſeſs, as for the im- 


Kitle army, ſuperior,” on the 3 to any 
other of equal numbers, as our men are 
excellent when they can be prope 
diſciplined ; yet I believe Germany is now | 
the ſuperior ſchool for officers, as Italy is for 


muſic : and all the arts are ſo naturally | 


connected, eſpecially when well advanced, 


that even muſic is probably a Bete nry 


link of the chain. Though our iſland may 


a 

5 

not, as formerly, for ſome time produce 1 
1 


claſs, we are in a fair way to be made 0 
ſenſible of what we want, which is, vou a 
know, the firſt ſtep ark amendment, 
But in thoſe walks we cannot thoroughly 


| ſucceed, if confined to our own iſland, d 
W 


where "4 mind wall be limited to certain 


part in other countries. 
Let us hope then that our ave Engliſ 


and increaſe among us, as well for the ſup- 


provement 


and perſeverance will gradually. ſurmount 


every dithculty, and we may become the 


firſt people of the world in every human 
acquirement, as well as in political import- 


ance :. but if we were to ſhut ourſelves up | 
at home, and from pride, parſimony, or 


any other falſe principle, relinquiſh, like 


the Spaniards, the intercourſe and con- 
nection with rival powers, we ſhould 
ſoon become a ſubordinate nation, and 
our genius and induſtry would * Cu | 
as yy have done here. - 


Nor can 1 ſee by all your 1 


drawn from ſituation or conſtitution, why 
we may not become alſo a very military 
nation, The nation has, at different times, 


been very much ſo, and was, I believe, al- 


E in that caſe, our ad ardout 


ways the better for it. The taking the 


part that naturally belongs to us in the 


continental wars and alliances of the ; 
world, has commonly had the beſt ef- 


fects upon us; giving a military turn to 
the people, and to our gentlemen, which 
all together made advantageous additions to 


=—_— 


6 rn we in eee a certain * | 
nity and civilization, which: our govern- 


ment and fituation, though both excellent, 


do not perhaps of themſelves beſtow. Men 


and nations muſt mix and contend with 

each other. Our former wars with France 

probably contributed to form a Black 
Prince, and many other gallant officers com- 
manding troops and archers the beſt in 
Europe. King William, being great both 
as a ſoldier and a politician, by his conti- 
| nental wars and connections produced 
great ar nd accompliſhed ſtateſmen, generals, 
writers; hence our Marlboroughs, Somers's, 
Priors, Swifts, &c. The military character 
was always of great importance to us, and 
ſeems now to be becoming highly neceſſary 
again: our political place in Europe may 
ſoon be ſuch as to make it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for us all to learn to fight: the 
number and ſituation of our enemies may 
make a conſtant guard, and general diſ- 
cipline, as neceſſary. to us as to any other 
more military nation; and we are con- 
ſtantly ſubject to this danger, from the in- 
trigues of our enemies. The internal vigour 
5 is 133 Ml 
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1 could wiſh it were again a faſkionable 
part of education for moſt of our young 


gentlemen to ſerve a few years, and ſhould 
be glad to ſee a little of our ancient military 


| enthuſiaſm revived. 'To neglect, diſcou- 
rage, and cry down the military ſpirit, as 15 


is uſual with us in time of peace, is a moſt 
dangerous doctrine. If country gentlemen 


are weak enough to be jealous of their de- 
fenders, why do they not learn to defend 


themſelves? It is when a ſmall and ſeparate 
part only of a nation is military, that the 


nation is in a real ſtate of danger and de- 


bility; and our ſafety would every way 


conſiſt in military knowledge and practice 


being general and common among us. Our 
dread of giving arms and diſcipline to the 


people, proceeds from our pad dan 


want of experience in theſe matters. 
a 


There are certain peaceful Ane 
preached up by learned, benevolent, and 
bockiſn men, Which miniſters, in  parti- 


cular, 
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and d 3 the place and 
ſafety of the whole together, will conſtantly 
depend much on all Wan well and N 


| cular, Gould. REAR: of. e as they 

are unfit for this world. If they have ever 
been the cauſe of neglect or loſs of mili- 
_ tary diſcipline, they have io far contributed 
to the ruin of nations; for ſuch neglect 
has generally preceded, haſtened, or com- 
Pleted their downfal. Long peace and 
| ſecurity have always had the worſt effects 

on the human character, producing a pro- 
greſſion of indolence, luxury, efferninacy, | 
weakneſs, and national ruin. Thoſe doc- 
trines become really dangerous when they 


| pretend to teach us to avoid the temptations 


to war, by laying afide the preparations for. 
it. To fancy that the world can exiſt in 
perpetual peace, implies ignorance of the 
mature of man. The natural pride and in- 
Juſtice of all nations, or ſeparate bodies of 
men, towards each other, muſt ever pro- 
duce wars: they are, perhaps, as neceſſary 
in the political or moral world, as ſtorms or 
thunder are in the natural. Perpetual peace 
might be as hurtful to us as perpetual fair 
weather : ſo that thoſe ſpeculative philoſo- 
Phers might be more beneficially employed 
in learning their military exerciſes; or theſe 
occupations ſhould perhaps be mixed ſo as 
75 | | to 
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to relieve * SE: 1 pore with. _— 
; ſedentary, arms with letters. A life of 
entire ſtudy is not fit for human beings ; 
let them preach peace and benevolence to 


all, and then prepare for war, and learn 


the uſe of arms: et ene 
n | | 


| When we can 5 government to adopt 
ſuch principles and promote ſuch practice, 


and ſhall find our young men of faſhion 
looking abroad for every occaſion to ſee 


ſervice, deſirous to join or imitate ſuch men 
as a Clinton or a Carleton (who are juſt 


gone with General Lloyd to join Ro- 


manzoff), in order to ſee the wars and 
manners of Turks, Ruſſians, Tartars, 
Algerines, &e.; and to examine the 


Pruſſian and Auſtrian armies, the ſcientific 
principles of fortification and artillery, 


wherever theſe may be found in practice, 
as in the mountains of Piedmont or of 
Sileſia, on the Rhine or in the plains of 
Flanders, or the Dutch frontiers; I ſhall 
then have hopes of the revival of our mili- 
tary ſpirit. On the return of ſuch young 
| 5 men 
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have imbibed the military ſpirit : they will 


| bring home books and plans, and will con- 


tinue attentive to every minute part of 
their duty, to the military ſciences, and to 


whatever is going on among our engineers 


. and artillery at Woolwich, or elſewhere ; 
and you may then be pretty Tore bes are 
worth your bs pena 8 


i Doubtleſs, either of hs: 1 too 
| much military madneſs, or a total neglect 


of all diſcipline and defence, has each its 
bad conſequences. z ; yet you will readily 


perceive, that the ſafeſt and wiſeſt would 

be that of war and diſcipline, - eſpecially 
| when kept within bounds by the modera- 
tion and wiſdom of a e * W 
| SALMAN: | 


The tendency © or etch towards war 
or peace, may depend much on the form 
of government, which thereby acquires 
almoſt its greateſt importance. If there 
be any form that pretends to exclude, and 

make no > proviſion. for war, or any other 
| that 


| aw e er ry have ſeen,” and 


o 


mat may lead colfinndly* "ove it, we 


may venture to pronounce them both Borg 


fit for men. There have been feudal and 
other ſyſtems, - that ſeemed to make war 
their only object; and Quaker ſyſtems that 
pretended to exiſt in eternal peace: but of 
both we have ſeen the precarious. and 
ſhort duration. Co De LIND 
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Cadiz. pr: 
a \ 1 7 E . to dy 2275 know much, He 
as you juſtly obſerve, before we ſtu 


travel, and ſhould be not only deſirous, but be 
qualified to converſe with all who are kn 
eminent, to catch their ideas, and profit MW ac 
by every thing we ſee. But the taſk of the 
being ſo qualified ſeems infinite, and life 1 
too ſhort for half the courſe in the uſual 
way, unleſs we determine to daſh acroſs the 
country of ſcience, by ſome ſhort paths, 
directly at the great objects and principles 
of uſeful knowledge; like a Frederic, who 
ſees and ſeizes at once the eſſentials on 
l | every ſubject, and whoſe ſecond thoughts 
5 are thoſe of a maſter and inventor. 


As arts and ſociety advance, an exten- 
| five and thorough knowledge of the world, 
| : „ Joined 


e e 16 tots 2 3 Se 


comes gradually more difficult. Either of 
thoſe requires our whole attention: nay, 
each muſt again be ſubdivided, and every 
part become the only purſuit of entire 

bodies of men. Hence the neceſſary con- 
nection of the whole muſt be leſſened or 
lot.” Inſtead of approaching, theory and 
practice will recede from, each other. 
However difficult it may be to join the 
ſtudious with the active life, yet they muſt. 
be joined in every great character. If 
knowledge and activity continue to exclude 
each other; if the ſtudy of books, and 
the ſpirit of induſtry, become incompatible, 
the moral and political ſciences, which re- 
quire che moſt active and the greateſt in- 
tellectual abilities; the moſt extenſive theory 
with practice, and ſtudy with experience, 
may gradually receive leſs of thoſe aſſiſt- 
ances of which they ſtand the moſt in need: 
and the great maſter-ſcience of government 
may yet long fall to the ſhare of partial 
proficients, and feel the want of thoſe men 
of oa minds, vrho were anciently 
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| buſineſs, or of the world, miniſters or 
monarchs, are much inclined to mind What 
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ſhould travel, eſpecially men in your. high 
and n ne as ** owre your 


1 7 ee e * 
Touch "a or theory 3 is, 3 4 before A 
blind. practice and routine in dignity and if 
importance, yet I fear we are not to look ; 
for much. koowledge fit for immediate uſe 
from the cloſet ſpeculations of the moſt all 
ſtudious | .and learned : and, ſingular as it att 
may appear, they who. are- the beſt or nei 
moſt informed, ſeem to go often the fartheſt diſ 
wrong. But there does not ſeem to be oc- vi 
caſion for more precautions againſt their vit 
ſpeculations. We do not find that men of feat 


is ſaid by your Rouſſeaus, Mirabeaus, 
Helvetiuſes, and many others; yet their 
ſpeculations may be of uſe at Habs future 
BEN 3 - 5 Bs 5 ä 


P 
SS 
"$27 


However qualified you may 7 3 5 to 
be, I muſt inſiſt, that all of you who can, 


pelt 


* 


WS = wa 


er 


riſtrates je man/:ull — wen f 
and take more enlarged views of nature 
and of art, of men and things, than one 


iſland can afford. 


The public and private derben and 


amuſements of every country ſhould be 


attended to by travellers. They may ge- 


nerally ſerve to ſhew the national taſte and 
diſpoſition, which will then often appear 


without reſerve. I ſhall not trouble you 


with -particulars about the Spaniſh bull- 


feaſts, as they have been ſo often deſcribed, 


though they might furniſh ſome obſerva- 
tions on the national taſte ; on the habits 


and diſtinctions of cruelty and courage. I 


fear it is becoming the faſhion to cry down 


theſe manly diverſions as barbarous; 1 


find they are not now purſued: with the 
ame ſpirit as formerly, and gentlemen _ 


take ſeldom, of late, a part in fighting the 
bull, but leave it to the hired gladiators, 
who are generally butchers by profeſſion. 
Nor ſhould we overlook the women of 
any country. Some of them are found to 
Vor. II. MM ß 
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even with the moſt ordinary, we may g 
learn anecdotes, characters, or ſecrets, of 8 
ſome importance, ſuch as may lead to what d 
you want, and to greater things than may i n 

at firſt appear. In this country, we are tf 
agrecably ſurpriſed to meet with ſo much 
lively wit, grace, and ſentiment, in the ſex, 

| Where there is ſo little reaſon to expect any ne 

thing of the kind, amidſt ſo much ſuper- v. 
ſtition and ignorance. Their talents and 15 


diſpoſition for muſic, their pretty little th. 


ſongs, and, ſtill more, their arch and faſci- 


_ nating manner of ſinging them, come very *. 
a. propos to crown the whole of their power ner 
and influence. Though they are not free un | 

from the baneful contagion of the national * 
ſuperſtition, yet the native graces, more - : 
than the beauty of the ſex here, may be * 

ſaid to be too powerful for the devil him- 2 
ſelf; for in ſpite of a conſtant and well- 25 
cultivated dread of him, and all that their a 
ghoſtly and ignorant fathers can ſay, they fs 
are perhaps the gayeſt, the moſt lively and ns 

agreeable women in Europe. Though lane 


their timid devotion carries them ſo often 


of their diſpoſition appears; and under the 


gloom of their black veils and melancholy 


demeanour, there paſſes, between the ſexes, 


much of that filent converſation in which 


"_ are ſo wout ner Hae 


- 


The Spaniſh Pg 18 - ill, e 
nearly the ſame as in the time of Lopez de 
Vegas The living hiſtory of former times 
is here to be ſeen in various things. On 
their ſtage, only intrigue, vice, roguery, 
low buffoonery, cruelty, and the marvel- 
lous, can pleaſe them: the pieces are ge- 


nerally both written and ſpoken in a moſt 
unnatural ſtalking ſtyle. of cold and pomp- 


ous declamation; their action on the ſtage, 
ſo cold and ſtiff, though in common life 


and converſation ſo natural, lively, and 


expreflive. As I think French tragedy, or 
declamation, is all one kind of lamentable 
burſting expreſſion of bodily pain; ſo that 


of the old actors here is all a kind of mo- 
notonous proud ſtyle of whining or petu- 


lant reaſoning z and their frequent long 
NM g 3 
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to d yet even there, the arch vivacity | | 


Cd 
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; ſpeeches, agd cold ſollloquies, become 
very tireſome indeed. Nothing ſentimen- 


tal or pathetic; much high-flown figure ; 
and bombaſt; endleſs ſtrings of metaphors; ; 
much incident and intrigue, but little or 
nothing natural. Yet the beautiful flowery a 
language of Lopez is charming. They c 
have lately attempted ſome tranſlated pieces, b 
and ſome tolerable imitations of the paſ- ty 
ſions, for the firſt time perhaps fince Cer- 
vantes. I have juſt ſeen one of them acted, oc 
our Gameſter. I obſerved, that the audi- a5 
ence generally laughed in ridicule at the = 


places where I wept; at the molt pathetic WW th. 
parts; for it was tolerably acted by ſome of WM art 

Olavide's diſciples: but now that he is WM d 5 
gone —t0 the Inquiſition, and his theatrical 


ſchool is no more, their native barbariſm 45 
will probably again prevail. They ſtand . Fla 
much in need of ſuch men, and he was Cer 


introducing good taſte, and a reliſh for 
truth and nature, among them, with more 
ſucceſs than I ſhould have expected. 
However, the hiſtory of their ſtage, and 
wh their Poctry, with all their defects, 

| 'acus tas, 
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di would probably be the moſt in- 


terefting part of an account of their lite- 
rature*, - - 


: apply more to this art of acting and elo- 
cution. They would outdo all other nations, 
by the advantages of countenance, of habi- 
tual expreſſion, manner, and animation. 


You know the Spaniards have had their 
golden period of learning, and of ſome 


approaches to good taſte, always with 
much of the fire of genius. It roſe with 
the latter of their native monarchs ſoon 
after the revival of arts and letters in Italy, 
declined with the power of their Auſtrian 
princes, and fell with the loſs. of their 
connection and intercourſe with Italy, 


Flanders, and the other European nations. - 


Cervantes tried to ſtop the progreſs of bad 


* I find a very agreeable account of their poetry is 
ſince publiſhed by Mr. Dillon, who gave us Bowles's 
Natural Hiſtory of Spain, &c. This account of their 


poets, and ſtill more of their poetry, I ſhould think, might 


be confiderably enlarged in another edition. You may 
likewiſe ſee ſome account of theſe in Linguet, and of their 
artiſts, in Cumberland, Twiſs, c. 

taſte, 


M 3 


1 wilh the Spaniards and 3 would 


— 


. but not with the fuers he merited; 14 


| Falſe principles and bad habits” had al- 


ready taken too deep root. He probably | 
; contributed much towards completely | 
baniſhing the romantic and rather reſpect- 
able ſpirit of chivalry, which was al- 
ready more than ſufficiently on the de- 
eline; but he could not ſtop the natural 
progreſs and growing love of orna- 
ment and affectation. Thence we may 
trace their love of bombaſt and the 
marvellous, the redundancy of figure 
and exaggeration, in writing; a taſte 
which has reigned ever ſince, with very 
few exceptions. The decline once begun, 
was probably haſtened by the too fertile 
fancy, and defective delicacy and judg- 
ment, of Lopez and others, and it ſeems 
to haye been foſtered and revived, as if 
congenial to the fiery. and ci ol 
taſte of the nation. 


"To. moral ſubjects, in wiſdom, in the 
knowledge of men and of human 
nature, they, for a time, were the firſt, 
and led the way. In ſound philoſophy 
7 7. and 


Ph: ans 
A 6 * 5 2 
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and uſeful ſcience, they have SEE IT TR 
been , deficient. Their deep ſcholaſtic 
ſtudies, their inveſtigations of | antiquity, 
their few, though ſuperior, labours in the 
fine arts, have never been ſufficiently CON= 


nected with ſociety, nor Pros to the; 
| community. . "x 


LETTER Xvnt. 


Wit. : Aged an” 72 Tat 
Pon Authors, 


| Cadiz. 
Tux, Spaniards in general, and the 
Andaluſians in particular, with ima- 
ginations ſo warm and fertile, have a power- | 
ful taſte and diſpoſition for wit, and many 
= of both ſexes are great adepts in that way: 
= with the moſt compoſed and ſteady coun- 
=_ tenance they will long keep the table in | 
roar, and are infinitely amuſing : : but as | 

is uſual with warm and impetuous fancy, 

there is often a want of delicacy, of ſound 

taſte and judgment: they attempt and 

reliſh all ſpecies of wit, and often prefer 

the lower and coarſer kinds: but let us be- 

ware of becoming too difficult to pleaſe, 
f which we Engliſh, I believe, often. are; 
wee may refine too much, and muſt loſe by 
being too nice and ſqueamiſh, A good 


- Fong 


n 
| 9 appetite will n digen e food; 
and genuine wit, when not too loathſome 
with indecency, flattery, or ſoured with 
ſeverity, ought always to pleaſe. Though 
greatly changed and Frenchified ſince their 
Bourbon connexions, they have not yet 
loſt all thoſe enthuſiaſtic and romantic no- 
tions. which once diſtinguiſhed and raiſed 
them, however ridiculouſly, above other 
mortals. In every rank we yet find ſome 
of thoſe old and dignified characters, with 
a certain elevation of ſoul, and many lofty - 
ideas, though accompanied with what our 
modern delicacy may — as a ridicu- 


lous pride. 

Though politically they are now of 
ſmall conſideration, except in their own 
ideas, and but little of their former na- 
tional greatneſs or character may remain, 
beſides their pride, yet individually the 
country ſtill abounds in valuable characters, 
or rather in materials of which ſuch cha- 
raters may be readily formed when want- 
ed. We meet with as excellent and ami- 
able qualities'of mind as in the moſt po- 
liſhed and — nations: this is 

. 


1 


elieve, the caſe. in nile SPM miſ= 
| zerned countries; virtues ariſe as er 
are wanted, where the ſoil and mater 
are good, and here they are We en. 
Wiſe Nature ſeems ſolicitous in bringing 
every condition of ſociety nearly to a level 
of happineſs. If you live any time among 
them, you will meet with ſouls capable of 
every virtue, but may obferve how few 
occaſions or motives there are to practiſe 
any, in this ſtate of ſociety and govern- 
ment. They are obviouſly made for gene- 
roſity, probity, magnanimity, reſolution, 
perſeverance, and ſtill retain a certain cool 
and habitual equanimity of temper and 
| n judgment, which we find in no other 
nation, joined to ſuch warmth of heart and 
fancy. But, even on this foundation, you 
will too often find a ſtructure of vice and 
ignorance; eſpecially in the lower claſſes, 
degrees of indolence, idleneſs, male vo- 
lence, depravity of taſte and diſpoſition, | 
which exhibit at once to view the powers 
of habit and of a bad government, and the MW © 
dregs or ruins of a moſt reſpectable national * 
character. The Spanien, though na- IM * 
| turally 7 
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erally deep and artful politicians, have 

ſtill ſomething ſo nobly frank and honeft 
in their diſpoſition, that they are not, I 
think, in proportion, politically inſidious 
or treacherous, unleſs the French make 
them ſo. Of the modern national charac- 
ters, I am inclined to place the Spaniſh and 
Engliſh, ſo nearly alike, among the firſt. 
believe there is likewiſe ſomething rather 
ſuperior ſtill perceptible in the modern 
Roman character, as well as in their lan- 
guage and manner; and alſo in the Mahi- 
notes, or modern Lacedzmonians, and 1 in 

the Macedonians. | 


| Then manners ; of the politer ſocieties hom, 
and of the higher ranks, are already too 
cloſely copied from the French, who, you 
know, are not naturally delicate nor ſenti- 
mental, but artificially refined by faſhion. 
By means of the ladies in Spain, who 
readily adopt the liberty of French man- 
ners, which, engrafted on their own, they 
carry beyond the original, this nation 
will gradually: be Frenchified, in ſpite of 
all the old Dous and old antipathies. The 
© women 


wambs. ell; of late, hang 4 more 

ben and ſociety, and at a period of 
1 Iooſe manners, retaining all their old habits 

= of art and intrigue, the freedom of inter- 

courſe between the ſexes will probably be 

carried farther here than in the more 

poliſhed countries, whoſe vices they have 

acquired, without paſſing through the ſame 
media or degrees of civilization and arts 

of luxury. Vice, in various ſhapes, ſeems 
1 already here to ſtalk forth almoſt naked 
1 and alone, unreſtrained by habits. and re- 
| 3 which elſewhere grow up with 

All leads to a coarſe. and unadorned 

kind of materialiſm in pleaſure, to degrees 

of depravity and fatiety, in which they 

will overtake their more refined neighbours, 

* Who began the ſame career ſo long before 
them. However, the fair ſex, as uſual, 

are ſtill far more refined and ſentimental 

than the men, and as they are gaining more a 

influence in ſociety, may retard or regulate 8 

the progreſs of depravity. Every ſtranger p 

ho ſtays long enough to underſtand them, th 


= zs captivated with the ſpirit, grace, and to, 
humour of their converſation. Lou know 
: e 1 ſome- 
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3 of hes romniinhs K of the | 


paſſions, their ſtrong and inviolable at- 


tachments, eſpecially when heightened by 
the difficulties of intrigue. Though the 


jealouſy of huſbands ſeems now worn out 


of faſhion, - the ſpirit -of it is preſerved: 


among the lovers, and love is ſtill an ob- 
ject of the firſt importance in Spain. Their 
numerous love- ſongs have ſtill many graces, 


and though tinged with the hyperbolical 
falſe taſte of the times, are often highly ex- 


ran refined, and laconic. 


There are, as elſewhere, more vices in 
their ſea- ports and capital towns, than in 


the reſt of the country where their an- 


cient character and diſtinguiſhing manners 
have not yet entirely diſappeared; and 
we Engliſh are generally pleaſed and proud 


to cheriſh and to reliſh ſuch remains, in 


oppoſition to the French ; while they, with 
a ſneer of contempt, deſpiſe both the 
Spaniards and us for our bad taſte in not 
preferring every thing that is French: in 
their idea, nous ne © var ads des tein 
tous tes deux. 
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: -oppolits in almoſt 
could well make ſuch near neighbours. 
Even the actual ſtate and taſte of female 


Wa is widely different in the two coun- 


|; LETT 7 our sunt 
Theſe two | nations) are, tobe FSA as 
every thing as nature 


tries. After obſerving the prevalent ſtyle 
of beauty in France, we can readily con- 
ceive, that Monſieur cannot much admire 


that of this nation; nor-reliſh or compre- 


hend all the numerous Spaniſh graces of 
perſon, manner, language, nor the high 


expreſſions of phyſiognomy, ſo different 


from, and I think far ſuperior to, thoſe of 
his own nation. Among the fine faces 


: here, conſiſting of features generally large 


and ftrongly expreſſive, he finds nothing 
like the little round or rather ſquare face, 
with the ſnub noſe and pigeon's eye, 


| which 1 is the ſtyle of beauty the moſt com- 
mon and the moſt eſteemed i in France. 5 


Where we find auen Los abilities and 


ee good ſenſe, joined to ſo much ig- 
norance and falſe taſte, ſuch looſe manners 
and unreſtrained vices, with great inquiſi- 


torial ſeverity in religious obſervances, it is 


Plain, that the church, their only ſchool, 


aims not at che! impr ve 
a of 1 Py 


a other yu town in Europe. 


ing, but at power: nay, 1 think 
the moſt ſuperſtitious nations are the moſt 


wicked and debauched, and we may almoſt 


meaſure their degrees of vice by the ap- 


parent ardour of their devotion. There is, 


perhaps, more probity, - though leſs ap- 
pearance of religion, in London, than in 


SE 23 


The aich like as Tonkin was among 
the- firſt improved of the modern languages, 


and has long remained nearly in its preſent 


ſtate: ſonorous, majeſtic, now hyperbo- 


lically expreſſive, yet full of natural beau- 


ties and graces, and capable of many more; 
ſuſceptible of almoſt every ſtyle or modu- 
lation, but more particularly of the flow 
ing, altiſonante y grandioſo, as Don Quixote 
ſays, and even of the ſublime; but not 
having been lately employed by good taſte 
and ſimplicity, neither in many works of 
modern delicacy, nor with ſufficient free- 


dom in ſubjects of real intereſt and import- 


ance, it has not kept pace with. ſome of 
its neighbouring languages, and * retains 
the 


„ LETTERS -FROM SPAIN; 
LOT the habils of, its old romantie or les an- 
cient bombaſt, even in the proſe writers : 
though there are late eſſays, as the Pen/a- 
dor, P. Na, &c. which have ſome claim 
to more natural graces, and ſerve to ſhew 
the various powers of the language. But 
it is ſpoken with more purity, with more 
dignity and politeneſs, even by the peaſan- 
try,. and with leſs variation, through a 
greater extent of country, than almoſt any 


other language in Europe; viz. through- 


out the two Caſtiles, Leon, Eftremadura, 
La Mancha, Granada, Murcia ; and in An- 
daluſia, though not admitted as pure or 


claſſical, it is ſpoken with a peculiar grace, 


ſpirit, a ſalt; which laſt is the expreſſion 


here as well as in Attica. From Burgos to 


Malaga, you will not probably meet with 
a grammatical error in the converſation of 
any rank or individual; nor a vulgariſm, 
which indeed is a Saen almoſt un- 
known in this nation. Tou cannot often 
here, as with us and elſewhere, diſtinguiſh 
ranks and claſſes of men by the ſtyle of 
their language : all ſpeak corre& and ele- 
gantly. With all their rags and poverty, 
5 | _ 


2s Winks Wh und moſt TG 
ignorant, Have genetally Wit e Pat 
good langusge, or taſte enough to fender 

them remarkable, or raiſe them abo vul- i 
garity; and yol will often find thi Jong 5 43 
your 3 e a and 2 1 


40 8 TO GTSTIOGLTE ; by a8 er iel 115 Cai 95 8 jo! 
To | logo ee mee -acboant 6 © 
their numerous writers, would lead us too | 
far; and I have already, I believe, told | 
you whererto find information: coricerning = © 
many, of them. Cervantes has produced 
but few ſucoefsful imitators, though they: 
have ſinge had pocta of great wit and hu- 
mour ; of thefe, you will have doliections | 
| N 8 cpa novel of 


75 
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| "gow ; boyd 5 preſent tedious 


1 often leſs practi 


"the Sy Fr Ag 


manner of his nation, and makes, at r beſt. 

but a ſuperſtitious philoſopher. z Yet he muſt 
have ſome merit, as he is ſa generally read 
id eſteemed by his icountryirien, who muſt 


"Be the beſt Judgesi of his iyle.” x K 575 


N 


"Ri Political writers, uch as 8 

with the tranſlators and importers of foreign 
ideas and improvements, might be con- 
ſidered as the moſ uſeful authors here, if 
any authors can be of uſe in ſuch a coun- 
tr. ee eee government. It is 
difficult to find out, and ſtill more ſo to 
apply, means falficient to open the eyes of 
thaſe Wer to keep them ſhut, or to 
diſcover the remedies that ſhould reach' the 
2 ſources la their diſorders originate, 
zes and improvements are not more, 


cable for being neceſ- 
ſary; and truth becomes leſs perceptible, and 
leſs attainable by its greater diſtance. 


The moſt abſolute FS determined 
monarch could not probably do much in 
this nation towards * 8 the 1 85 — 


* 


SSIS Eb | / 24 Face, 
. % ; 7 » 
. [ 


| prepare for the improvement of ſucceeding 
. generations by wiſe laws, which might gra- . 
dually produce a better conſtitution of go- 


I mould be for his beginning with ſuch 


and, as they think, to a dependence on 


at Morocco, muſt poſſeſs uncommon, de- 


The worſt kinds of religion ſeem to be the 


hold, and the moſt influence; © on the minds 4 


and maunere of the one Td Nr 
N 2 
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F 40 fir gone in 3 3 
poverty, and ſuperſtition : he . could only 


vernment, and a different race of people. 


laws as might facilitate the alienation. of 

eſtates and the introduction of religious 
toleration. But the power of deſpotiſm 
itſelf is limited by popular prejudice and 

ancient cuſtom: hence the conſtant endea- 
vours of the moſt ſagacious tyrants to level 
all ſuch barriers, to baniſh: laws and rules, 0 ily 
and to bring all into a, ſtate of copfaſiong- : : 7 I 


— — 
—ͤ— 


their own will. A monarch here, or even | 
grees of popularity, wiſdom, and ſeienee, | 
as well as power, before he can venture to 


meddle with the religion of his ſubjects. 


moſt immovable, and to have the ſtrongeſt 


q | 1 
|  _ @ (out journey. From theſe I with to 
| out ſome obſervations, and for 
es not to trouble vou nor myſelf much 
about local kn have 


| aps than there yas 
reaſon to expect, even in ſpite of 
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eres of eee alt ere d the 
conſtant enemies of e every improrement; ; 
| and againſt that till more-powerful enemy, 
the national government, which, in moſt 
countries, is unfit for ſuch detail, and parti- 
cularly ſo in this. Lou know men in ge- 
neral want little more of its aſſiſtance than a 
ſmall portion of liberty and protection; but 
in the caſe of a new colony, ſomewhat. 


more was wanting, and more than this 


government could give, viz. that the affiſt- 


ance ſhould be directed SO yood ſenſe Aae. 3 


ro knowledge, 


Many of the . tices | Tied, From 
poverty and real want, from change of 
climate and food, and from their own vices 
and helpleſs idleneſs, while others have run 


away. Many of them being but bad ſub- 


jects in their own country, could not be ex- 


pected to become good citizens here. How- 


ever, moſt of the houſes firſt built are ſtill - 


inhabited, thoügh the e 2 
are not ag found wy: 
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„Kb Gran Carlotta, the ue e ile 
Fired and (evidently by perſons who were 
1 no farmers, and the poſſeſſions of each too 
mall; with ſeveral other material defects, 
whkich make it almoſt impoſſible that any 
conſiderable improvement in agriculture'ean 
be introduced or extended, which was the 
chief object: ſo that ſome of the few re- 
maining people have taken to making hats 
and baſkets of RW, rag _— RO” ko 
| Paſſengers, | . | | 


On ſeeing. a Sa Spaniard fir playin 2 
on a guitar among the Germans that were 
at work, ſome obvious remarks on that 
characteriſtic trait were unavoidable; but 
two of my Spaniſh companions were very 
angry with the third for Joining with me 
in thoſe obſervations. This national pride 

might ſurely be turned to ſome-good: ac- 
count by a wiſe government; and what 
contributes now to indolence and poverty, 

might produce induſtry and wealth. oo 


Carolina 1s much prettier, and 4 better 
village, with ſome good gardens, fences, 
and trees; | "OY It Temas already on the de- 
; 7 : cline. 


| 


RS FROM SPAIN. "5 ._ 


7 ne. Many houſes andfencesare neglected 
| — in ruins, ſince they loſt Olavide, their 
late excellent intendant. He was taken up 
by the Inquiſition, chiefly for having op- 
poſed the introduction of friars into his 
ſettlement.” You may have ſeen his ſen- 
tence, well calculated to ſupport the pre- 
| tenſions of that horrid tribunal to be the 
firſt power of the ſtate, and its claims of 
controlling every other. We were told 
(as a ſecret) by ſome people here, that 
Olavide was always. pleaſed and happy 
at the proſperity of any one, and afſiſted 
each according to his merit and induſtry ; "» 
bur that his ſucceſſor, on the contrary, - 
diſtreſſes and levies moſt on the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful, in the true modern Spaniſh ſpirit. 
of Races and jealouſy. The original 
contracts of government with theſe poor 
people begin now to be infringed, which 
will probably ſoon ruin the ſettlement, and 
reſtore theſe little ſpots again to their ſur- 
rounding deſerts. - A tax of eighty-fix 
thouſand reals has been lately, levied on 
their wines, againſt an exprels article of 
their agreement. The funds for repairs 
8 ; Na „ 


8 OY, conecive: 5 erk a 
There is much fine land on te Onde. 
| quivir, or: great river, and it might eaſily 
be 1 8 5 nayigable again to Cc doya. at leaſt, 
which would help greatly. to improve the 
8 country, and from this one river might 
5 iſſue ſupplies for half Europe, in oils, 
N wines, &c. There is much rich low. land 
. plains of Seville, and ſome remains 
of former good methods of Mooriſh culti 
vation, as well as in Murcia and Valencia 

| Bur fill, for ſo rich a ſoil, che 


— 


7 are e to have been very numerous dur- 
ing the time of the Romans, and aſter- 
Wards of the Moors, We may find ſome 
information on this ſubject from various 
authors; and particularly, Jam wy wa 

. a Mooriſh writer, Neger. 


Cordova occupies a noble Sal on 
che banks of this river, ſurrounded by a 


. rest variety of rich and grand country. 
5 „ * 


11 em mille; bubler,. Tk checks you. wal 


-- 
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racked ya bekind, to che north; are. the 
ſublime mountains of Sierra Morena, full 
of woods, water, and a variety of ſoils,— 
of charming ſituations, where the Romans, 
and afterwards the Moors, had many 
delightful country-houſes and palaces; but ; 
it is now all a howling wilderneſs. „„ 


Were] king of Spain, I think this ſhould 
be my capital, for many reaſons. I would 
go to Seville in winter, and perhaps to 
Granada in Auguſt. The river would then 
ſoon become navigable much higher, I 
ſhould be within a day's journey of Seville, 
Cadiz, Granada, and little more from Car-, 
thagena,,. With thoſe places ſo near, al- 
moſt in ſight from my magnificent moun- 
tains, I think I could govern the world; 
but I hope, I ſhould be liberal enough not 
to attempt it, but only ſhew en how to 
govern. 2 themſelves. „ 3 a 7 2 


Many houſes, and I ellen s bend | 
have been built from the ruins of thoſe of 
| the Romans, the beauties of which, their 
| barbarous conquerors. and ſucceſſors could 
| neither 


af 


[ 6 heir: ag ſhould be ng toon that 
it ſhould be loſt. The Moors were merci- 
leſs deſtroyers at firſt, and even after they 
were conſiderably advanced, and had learn- 
ed to build, they uſed to cram the elegant | 
ET capitals, friezes, inſcriptions of the Romans, 
- often' turned upſide down, into the com- 


. pt pie „ OI 


ro - 


OS mon walls of their huge and melancholy N 
boa buildings. And even when moſt improved Li 
by tiches and luxury, their manners and 5 

character ſtill retained the ſame dull melan- * 

choly caſt, which probably proceeded from 5 
their met Aſiatic habits of a recluſe and 4 

jealous way of living; and this is what ob 

may have contributed moſt to give the ſame be 

turn to the taſte and character of the M ** 

| Spaniards, their neighbours and ſucceſſors, thi 

which has laſted ſo long, and! is a be⸗ ig 

ginnin g of late to wear enn We 

T think it likewiſe appears, from their 4 

remains, that the Moors never cultivated bal 

. | any; of” the fine arts with any tolerable ſuc- ja 


.Cels, "#55 


a kept poetry. Some 4p 6 the uſeful e 
arts and trades were improved, perhaps % 


ſome ſmall degree of taſte, or rather of neat- 


neſs. They ſeem neyer to have had any 


: idea. of outſide architecture, or of ſhewing 


the. beauties. of their habitations, or any 


indication of their happineſs, 'to the world. 
All their Pleaſures were ever jealouſly ſhut 
up from the view of their fellow-creatures. 
To what a number. of ſocial virtues and 


pleaſures they muſt have been ſtrangers! 1 


None of the fine arts can probably be in- 


troduced or flouriſh, without architeQure, | 
hich, muſt lead, and partly govern the N 


reſt. 


"Sos af Show: ken "which; on \ the 
bund locked like priſons, have however Ea 


been ſupplied with luxuriant ornamenth 
and conveniencies within. Among theſe, 
the works in plaſter make the firſt and beſt 


figure but their painting and ſculpture 


were wretched. Even the carpenters and 


ſmiths ſeem always to have been but poor 
workmen. Nor did the Moors ever pro- 


| bably poſſeſs many good methods of apply- 


ing the mechanical powers, by convenient 
. machines, 
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ns PROM HM 
mene, Wt Facilitats: nd 
labour. 2 


5 o 4.4 fo. 


The 2 eib MET a way of life 2 


the ſeparation of the ſexes, of trades, * 


milies, tribes; we may conſider as a lead- 
ing principle, Which will help to explain 


_ theſe, and many other ſtriking differences 


between their arts and manners, and thoſe 


of Europe. Hence their ignorance of the 


powers of mutual aſſiſtance, and of the 


| progreſs | in mechanical inventions and i im- 


provements; of divided and of united 
labour; of manufaQories, and of armies: 


hence their ſimple and independent little 


ways of each workman doin g every. thing 
for himſelf 3 their great Proficiency in 
many domeſtic trades and employments, 


and their weakneſs in the aggregate: hence 


their want of ſocial virtues and talents, 
and hence their ignorance of all ſpecies of 


government, _—_— ee oy” be 


chiefly deduced. 
Yet they had ſome liking for the 9 | 


of nature and of pleaſant ſituations; but 


when "my found them, * ſeemed only 
deſirous | 


1 a 
; ay | A 


2 
* 


IT R$ FROM: SPAIN, "ok 


aer to hut them up, with their huge 
mud or taby walls. Theſe er contrived to 
make ſtick together, ſo as to laſt a long. 
time, though never equally ith thoſe of 
ſtone, as ſome have thought. This mode 
of building you may find deſcribed in va- 
rious authors and dictionaries. The choice 
and mixture of the materials muſt have 
been the eſſential parts of the art. When 
well worked and brought to the confiſtency . 
of clay, or ſtiff mortar, it was then am- 
med, by ſmall portions, on the wall, while 
confined by frames, which were ſerved 
removed as the work dried. This method, 
as well as that of plaſter and many others, 
took its riſe from a littleneſs in theist ' 
ways of working, and from their want of 
power tö manage great weights. Yet they . 
induſtrionſly improved the arts of agricul- 2 8 
ture, Which muſt have advanced ſeveral 
2 aid we know they ſedulouſly ſtudied 
and improved the ſciences, and were then 
by far the firſt people of their time. Hu- 
man nature is ever full of inconſiſtencies, * 


Cordova wears now but a poor and me- 
lancholy appearance, and feems ſunk in 
- „„ indolence, 


. . moſt of their beautiful remains in this 


F 4 


indolence, dirt, ruins, miſery, a edit: 
vents... The palace of the great A * 

is turned into an Inquiſition, chat ie, 
| be part which is not in ruins,. Indeed 


8 do” 12 bis noi fat . 


_ eountry are now in ruins; or buried under 


ground, or, which is nearly the ſame, diſ- 5 
poſed of to friars, who have altered or 4 
defaced them from motives of ſuperſtitious 4 
enmity ;- except ſome of thofe at Granada, 5 
which hive . RTE bh Sg _ _ 
n 1 LEE 54. ev 
"p78 226 It; | 
| 1 8 1 e two | artifia, here, — 
Frenchmen, and they are but poorly. ſup- * 
ported, chiefly by the church. 7 But they 


ate on the point of departure. Some of 
their beſt works, ſtatues, and vaſes, which 1 
they had been long preparing for the public MW mei 

walk here, were thrown down and deſtroy- the 
ed the firſt night, by the barbarous popu- cou 
lace, to the great mortification of the Poor 
artiſts; and of the Corregidor, a man of 
ſome taſte, who had before improved the 
public walks of Eſij a. Such is the fate 
25 arts and Philoſophy rd this country, 

45 © which 
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which = ae ai qplerabls image of the 
great progreſs With which this nation 
has been flattering itſelf, ever ſince the 
Bourbon ſucceſſion to theſe kingdoms. | 


The Bourbons certainly do not mean that 


Spain ſhould advance far in arts, popula- 
tion, or power; otherwiſe they might 
and would have taken other methods to ac- 
. it. S RG acl | 


” : * F 
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A PR pole lh c owe 40 to 
every, town, is a very agreeable and com- 


mendable Part of public police, and is 


ſtill kept up in Spain with more aſſiduity 
and Sood _ _ E 1d Dm” better 
countries. 2 

We alſo found bete deln very 4056 0 Wo- 
men, and agreeable ſociety; ; and, I think, 
the ſex have been more favoured in theſe 
countries, and particularly Granada, as to 
perſonal beauty, than in moſt other parts 
of Spain; perhaps from ſome remaining 
mixture of Mooriſh blood. You know 
my prepoſſeſſions in favour of mixing dif- 
ferent: races of f people. 
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„In moſt of thülr conſiderable; z country 

„„ meet with ſome gentry, w 
with the church and the thilitary, form | 
very agreeable little ſocieties, tertuliat; the 

_ * Merits and pleaſures of which are chiefly 

owing to the good humour, native graces, 
wit, and affability of the ladies, 9 * 
remarkable i in this nation. | 


v 


La Ciceſbeatura ( l ue 5 e now 

28 univerſally and firmly eſtabliſhed in this 

country as in Italy, and this kind of illicit 

love connections ſeems to be tacitly under- 

ſtood, and agreed to, by all the parties 

_ concerned. The ſtranger, ſoon aſter his any 
arrival, is impatiently expected to fix his the 

choice, make his preſents, and go through me- 


the- uſual Hormulæ of ſuch attachments, mot 
ian which they are more conſtant, and coſt 
more in earneſt, than their neighbours WM diſp 
— the French, or even the Italians. From WM prac 
the pleaſures of thoſe agreeable ſocieties, ¶ once 

we are perhaps too ready to forgive the de- ¶ amu 

| ficiencies of the members as individuals; ¶ buſi, 

but when we. come coolly to conſider the ¶ proc 
tendency of their manners, truth 24 vir- more 


tue 
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ie require that we. withdraw. bene part of 7 
our eſteem. 07 15 | 


The tat gentry, in imitation of 
their ſuperiors | in the capital, thus lead 
moſtly an idle, and what | ve ſhould 
call an uſeleſs, perhaps a vicious life, di- 
vided between the coach, cards, the 
church, and intrigue. A manly education, 
and uſeful ſtudies ; foreign travel; virtues 
and abilities of public importance, or any 
efforts for the good of the country ; are 
litle thought of, or attempted, perhaps 
becauſe they may appear inapplicable to 
any beneficial purpoſe in this country; and 
the private ſatisfaction of ſuch acquire- 
ments is ſeldom found to be a ſufficient 
motive to overcome the trouble they may 
colt, But the Spaniards ſeem born with a 
diſpoſition to mirth, dancing, muſic: the 
practice and proficiency in, theſe, form at 
once the ſum of their endowments, the 
amuſement of their ſocieties, and the chief 
buſineſs of their lives, and indeed may 
procure them greater happineſs than 


more ſolid or ſerious occupations could do 
Vor. FE EQ 5 in 
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in this ney"; 


know of; and even thoſe amiable women 
ho ee to ſociety, par lat, may go 
through the forms preſcribed. by . 


' a tacit opinion, ſeems now to prevail, of 


| _ la bella union. 


* 


many exceptions to 8 tos Feral 
ideas, and doubtleſs more. . than we .can 


probably | with perfect innocence. 


This nation, thou gh not ee is 
uſually. 1 in extremes. A real, though rather 


the innocence and propriety of thoſe la- 
| teral love attachments, as much as it was | 
formerly againſt: them. Many, I know, t 
are ſecretly perſuaded, that where the plea- | 
ſures of all concerned are increafed, with- | 
out injury to any other perſon, | there can * 
be nothing really criminal or injurious. e 
No inquiſitorial ſeverity can ſtifle every 
private opinion. Such opinions and prac- 
| tices have often privately prevailed in this 8 


nation. We might .anſtance the ilamina- 
dos during the reign of a IV. and WM © 


In toleration, Cheiftianity,” or at eaſt ag 
pepery, has, I 9 been rand out- the 


; done 
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hone 17 Mahometiſm. Here, at Cordova, 
as arts and learning advanced among the 
Moors, religious toleration kept pace, and 
there were many intermarriages between 
che Mahometans and Chriſtians. If their 
empire could have remained, and con- 
tinued to improve, it might have helped 

to haſten the advancement and civilization 
of Europe as well as of the world, to re- 
concile thoſe two inimical ſects, and ſoften 
that barbarous inveteracy, which muſt now 


perhaps for ever, attend their local ſepara- 


tion, till the one exterminate the other. 


Spain and Spaniards might probably be 
conſiderably improved, if their gentlemen 
could be made to travel more, for they are 
perhaps the beſt travellers of us all, as 
Rouſſeau obſerves; and if the church 


could be perſuaded to ſet bounds to her- 


ſelf, and more eaſily admit of ſtrangers 
and heretics. The great Almanzor, and 
others of the Mooriſh princes, could per- 
ſuade their prieſts to admit the arts, 
againſt their original tenets, and could make 
them interpret their barbarous excluſive 


SE religion 
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religion into univerſal principles of bene- 
volence. A whole race of prinees of 
Orange could teach tha different ſects of 
chriſtians to tolerate each other. Are we 
never again to ſee a prince in this country 
Who ſhall have at onee influence and li- 
berality enough, with force and benevolence 


of mind, to act 1 ſucceſs on puck 


; 


e 1 XD us 
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we 
no 
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Nobility. Mirth and Happineſs. "vii, 
lier. Arts and Population. 


\ 
) 


13 iid the nobility of a coun- 


tries, we are led to doubt whether the 
firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed ranks of men be 
always the beſt part of the nation, and 
muſt ſuſpe& that there may be in the na- 
ture of hereditary honours a tendency to- 
wards degeneracy. To keep a body of 
nobility up to the true ſpirit of honour and 


virtue, perpetual and powerful motives to 


exertion are probably requiſite ; ſuch as the 


ſentiments of chivalry, maintained by ſome 


conſtant great employ, as that of war or 


of legiſlation, and all other great objects 


of public weal. In ſuch a government as 
this, thoſe motives cannot probably exiſt 
in force and quantity ſufficient for the pur- 
2 Where they have ſo little hopes of 


„„ 
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the reſt of it who come after him: indeed, 


0x Gonal ona and are excluded 
from the management of public affairs, 
and even of their own, a life and character 
diſpoſed to idleneſs and diſſipation at leaſt, 
are among * nen, to * ex- 
5 mend. 


1 


If old Ladies were 1 to wear out, 
and become extinct, leaving room for a 
freſh ſupply, a corps de noblaſſe would pro- 
bably degenerate much faſter. The firſt 
man of his family is. frequently worth all 


t 
ve cannot expect in his pampered poſterity { 
to find much of his ſpirit or character, T 
which was probably formed: by a life of 19 
hardſhips, dangers, and difficulties: whence 9 
then this his anxious care in providing MW t 
for his poſterity ſuch a load of riches and 
honours as may probably render them good 
for nothing ? This queſtion may cauſe you 
to think and. produce various ſpeculations 
on ſo important a ſubject, and on human 
nature and ſociety, which is the chief end 
of theſe Letters. Your Engliſh nobility, 
from being eee legiſlators and judges, 
| | and 


' | | | 3 
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*. being foreed into a; more temperate. 
kind of Pride, are led to have recourſe to 
; other merits beſides. thoſe of birth; and | 
may be lo ger "OY ne ene pen cha- 
racter. 5 


% : * 7 


e wales rege Gd not aka 
may be indulged in the common cant of 

ill-treating heroes and conquerors, as the 
greateſt and beſt of them will always re- 
quire ſome control. But if titles and pre- 

eminence were only acquired, as they ought 
to be, by really ſerving the public, we 

ſhould find by the general voice, that emi- 
nence in war firſt, and then in legiſlation or 
government, would moſt ennoble and diſtin- 
guiſh men in ſociety. The employments 
that require the ſtrongeſt minds and moſt 
| vigorous exertions, muſt be of the. greateſt 

importance, and military honours will gene- 
rally hold the firſt rank; nor can it pro- 
bably long remain be} in any nation, 
as war will ever be neceſſary, at times, 
while men are men. In the greateſt cha- 
racters, you ſee that of a warrior has ever 
been the chief requiſite ; and this has al- 


9 * 7”. "= 


% 


v wn _ pegel Me: ſuch men; and 0 on 
5 their early perception of it, have their riſe 
and future greatneſs been built. The 
modern orders of nobility, though origin 
ally military, having loſt much of the an- 
cient ſpirit and purity of chivalry, may 
have greatly changed, and probably weaken- 
5 ed the force and enthuſiaſm of character in 
| the firſt ranks of men: hence a frequent 
and neceſſary recourſe, i in modern times, 
to new . 6 diſtinQions : and ſome 


FN | 
1 1 


„ 


in diltiburng honours according to their 
original intention, and in beſtowing the 
higheſt titles on military merit. It is ſaid, 

. they are trying this in Ruſſia, but I be- 
een requires a free or mixed govern- 

ment to give ſuch a meaſure all its effect: 

with them it is only : a piece of fooliſh af- 

fectation, with which that court ſeems full 

as plentifully ſtored as any other. This, and 

ſeveral other of her aſſuming operations, 

look as if Ruſſia laid herſelf out entirely 
for conqueſt, and only ſerve to make the 

| world jealous and afraid of her, with- 
or cauſe ; ; for ſhe cannot in 0 be in a 


ſtate 


dread or danger to 
Eee, F he's many ages to come; 
and then the world may all be improved 
and civilized, which will render Wy ge 
ral conqueſt impoſſible, N 


If the European governments have moſt 


of them a gradual tendency towards a re- 
fined ſpecies of deſpotiſm ; if the old ro- 


mantic notions of honour, and all the re- 


mains of chivalry, muſt, by degrees, wear 
out, and the races of nobles naturally des 
generate, while the people, or third eſtate, 


are nobody (except with you), and muſt 


therefore afford but a bad ſupply to recruit 
the carpe de nobleſſe; what control will then 


remain over mankind, the governors. or 


governed, both naturally more vicious and 
improvident | as government degenerates 
into tyranny, and gets beyond all reſtraint? 
Where will nations then find virtue and 
hqnour ſufficient to arreſt, or even regulate 
the progreſs of deveariey, and prevent the 
ruin of themſelves and their poſterity ? 
What can then ſtop the decline of this old 
and worn-out part of the world? Europe 
muſt, perhaps, in time follow the ſteps 

and 
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pre the fate of AL Lia, e 1 
erer be tempted again 10 — N= 
queſts. in that quarter. But I ſhall not now 
» trouble you with proſecuting theſe airy ſpe- 

_ -culations any farther ;' they are only ſtarted 
as hints for your future conſideration, and 
not unworthy the attention of the philoſo- 

pher who watches the tendency 7 our 


: manners and ſyſtems of government, 


Baut to return to Spain. Many miſtake 
the preſent character of the Spaniards, and 
particularly their jealouſy and grayity. [ 
believe you will find leſs jealouſy, and 
more good mirth among them, than in all 
the affected gajety and noiſe of ſome of 
their neighbours, There i is, to be ſure, in 
the very exceſs and abundance of their wit, 
Joy, and good- humour, a certain ſteady 
evenneſs of manner, equally diſtant from 
levity, as from pedantry or affeQation : 
this is obſervable i in all they do. With a 
kind of dry and grave humour, one of the 
company will often talk or ſing all the reſt 
into an extreme of mirth and laughter, 
, e all the WIRE a moſt ſerene and 


placid 
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placid firmneſs. of countenance. himſelf, 
como quien no dice nada. We find in them 
more mirth and happineſs than may at firſt 
ſeem compatible with their poverty and in- 
dolence. But fortunately, ſuch is often 
the lot of poor countries: poco bien y bien 
guiſto. The ſcarcity of good things ſeems 
to be fully compenſated by the more lively 
enjoyment of the few they retain. Some 
wants and difficulties ſeem to be among 
the neceſſary ingredients of human life: 
we are ſoon ſpoiled by plenty and indul- 
| gence. Voluntary exertions cannot al- 
ways be equal to thoſe of neceflity. . 
| Riches. and ſucceſs will, in general, di- 
miniſh our powers both of body and mind, 
by removing at once the ſources of exer- 
tions and enjoyment, Human nature 
happily accommodates itſelf w ſituation; 
and this cheerful, though . careleſs anner 
of wearing their chains, is probably the 
beſt for the preſent condition of theſe 
people, y aff nd ay mal que por bien no 
venga, as Sancho's ſtories go : every thing 
has its uſe. When we think of improving 
the world, we ſhould firſt conſider well, 
whether 


WP 


„„ oy irn vow TY 
whether happineſs may not be ION 
more equally diſtributed than could be 

done by all our wiſdom and benevolence ; > 
and that every conſiderable alteration in 
fociety ſhould be much wanted and de- 
fired by the people themſelves before 
it is attempted: let us not force it on 
them before we. have taught OE to as 

pr it. ü 
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To This country 4 more objetts for 
V. the antiquary than the artiſt; few re- 
markable pieces of modern art are to be 
. found, except in the royal palaces: yet 
Spain, you know, has produced ſome 
good painters and tolerable architects; a 


few of theſe have ſtruck out new paths, I ar 
I 4 think, with ſome ſncceſs. The builder of * 
' hk the Eſcurialavas a man of genius, and had bi 
1 grand ideas. If it was really intended ta vi 


be built in the form of a gridiron, the wes t 


: probably came from Philip, 8 
| The remains of antiquity here have rei 
been learnedly treated by their own anti- fro 
quaries, though not yet ſufficiently dug OM 


vp by t the workmen : and theſe are hither- 
WW. 
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to » ently: of mere curioſity, without any, 
influence on the national taſte or improve- 
ment, as with you, where your carpenters 
and ſmiths begin already to work in the 
ſtyle of thoſe? of Greece and Rome. 1 
hope you now perceive, that the 8000/. to 
Sir W. H—, for thoſe muſeum antiquities; 
was not thrown away; and we may hope 
that the labours of a Bentley, a Wedge- 
wood, and other ingenious manufacturers, 
will turn to public benefit, and the ne 
ſion of ou kate. 0 a 
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iards 8 1 many 08 
things from the Roman monuments and 
antiquities ; as, the police, management, 
and diviſion of the country; roads and 
modes of communication; methods of 
building, of watering, cultivating, and di- 
viding their lands; in various arts and 
trades: they might FD learn much from. 
ſome of - theſe - Germans, and other fo- 
reigners; from Catalonia, and ſtill more 
from Biſcaya, and ſometimes even at their 
own doors: they have many examples 
(catered about the kingdom of what: they 

8 | | ought 


can have its natural effects here. 80 
bf the fineſt parts of their country are the 


% — 
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leaſt peopled, their extenſive fier#as : this 
of Sierra Morena, which extends from 
| Murcia to Portugal, is full of fine vallies, 
with a variety of ſoils, of wood and water, 
Which are all wanting in their arid Plains, 
te only parts they have attempted to in- 
habit, and which are accordingly very 
thinly peopled and miſerably cultivated. 
They ſeem determined to ſpare no la- 
bour in counteracting nature, and juſtly 
ſucceed in proportion to the” wiſdom of 
their efforts. 115 


at Cordova. We found there ſome gen 
tlemen collectors, and a good many pieces 
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"ones with their as than ourſelves. I 


e or temporary 9 ane 


- There are more Slate at t Seville chan 


of Morillo, particularly in the convent 
where he ended his days. This devout 
way of paſſing the latter part of life i in con- 
vents, continues ſtill to be the faſhion in 
Spain, in which they are perhaps more con- 


| cannot 


05 — — 8 


un wn to be ſuch a connoiſſeur a as 
to carry in my eye, from one diſtant coun- 
try to another, the meaſure of merit of 
different maſters ;: but it appears to me, as 
if Velaſquez and Morillo ſnould ſtand next 
to the very firſt of the Italian ſchool, not 
only as faithful imitators of nature, but 
ſometimes ſoaring above her, towards the 
true ſublime, and particularly the former; 
the one e ſeems to Uignify, and the other to 
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| Corporations, Mitre. M ae Schools. 
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| Madrid, 1 1779. 


95 W E have pale through an eſtate of 


the duke of Alva, near Cordova, 
a eountry abounding in beauties, as uſual 
about the ſkirts of mountains, but more 


particularly about this ſublime Sierra Mo- 


rena. It was there the late Duke was 
baniſhed, and he conſiderably improved 


the lands, planting olive-woods, building 


ſome - good oil-mills, ſtores, &c. We 
found a wheel on the river, forty feet dia- 
meter, which raiſed water nearly to that 


height, for watering ſome gardens, ſo 
| ſimple as to require no attendance, but 
: only repairs. 


La Mancha—the country of the re- 
nowned Don Quixote, may be remarked 
3 for 


for ſimplicity, poverty, mirth, and muſic. | 
The country 'reſembles moſt. of the other 
internal Spaniſh plains, a dry, naked, 


brown clay, without a green ſpot, and 
hardly a ſhrub to be ſeen, except when the 


vines are in leaf. But in theſe few poor 


| clay villages, there i 18 plenty of good wine : 


and good bread, and nothing but dancing 


and ſinging in or out of doors all the 
define Bean and mirth go er 5 


* 


This ſeems the PT Ou country of thoſe 


charming little ſongs called Seguidillas ; 1 


their natural ſoil, where they grow ſpon- 
taneouſly, made often extempore, and 


ſeldom written or noted down. Great 
numbers are made, fung, and danced here, 


which are never known in the reſt of 
Spain, and they are probably more in the 
true old national taſte, than even at Madrid. 


I was ſorry I had not time to make a larger 
collection of them. We could willingly, - 


and pleaſantly, have paſſed much more 
time in ſome of thoſe poor places.” There 


is, in Spaniſh manners, in the language, 


Vox. ö mirth, 
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wirth, * gracia af the people, 2 ſame- 


thing that attaches and engages ako 


enter into. the: taſte and 


wit of it, but 


which, till then, is \incompeheaile 0 


he ſtranger or paſſing int 5 lh 


We might almoſt meaſure the 495 0 of 
bad government, in different countries,” by 


the deſtruction or want of timber. In Spain, 
ſearce a tree is to be ſeen, except fuch 
as yet grow among inaccefſible mountains, 


It is ſaid that timber diminiſhes even in 
England, where ſo much is planted. . Man 


is a deſtructive animal where he is not well 


treated. He requires good uſage, and 
great ſecurity, to render him provident for 
a future day, and- eſpecially for poſterity. 


We met ſome of the ganado merino, or 
fine wool ſheep, in large ſtraggling flocks, 
on their travels from the northern moun- 
tains to winter in the ſouthern plains. Some 
flocks travel above a hundred long leagues 
twice a year. But Bowles will give you 


all the particulars. Salt is a neceſſary part 


of their food. There i 18 ſtill, I find, fome 


Andre even * about the Proper quan- 
| tity. | 


"I . 


e * 1 


water, both of which might be had. 


Męſta (or ſheep company) probably. 
vent incloſures, planting, and improve- 
ments; the want of trees moſt likely con- 


tributes to their want of water. It ſeems 
the fme wool is worth above a hundred 
reals per aroba, bat e common 2000 nn | 


twelve or kilteen. 


cb 


Let all Knes e of event: corporate 


bodies of people, and admit even ſmall 


ones only on very good and obvious reã- 


ſons. The natural ſubdiviſion of ſociety 
is into families; collective bodies more 
numerous may be dangerous or injurious 
to the Fate and may be caſily brought 

P 2 to 


. ROM SPAIN; 21r 
tity. The ding: of thoſe fine woot 
_ ſheep Is;, probably only fit for a countty 
like this, thinly inhabited, little cultivated 
and without fences : but I doubt of its being 
the moſt profitable kind of produce, even 
here, where every thing would grow, E 
believe, with a little more pains, and more 


However, this wool has long bten a na- 
tional object in Spain: they have a code 
of laws on purpoſe. The privileges of the 
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M SPAIN; | 
: nation- 


to combine againſt” the reſt of th 


The principles | and formation of great 
companies and corporations are not yet 


well under 
after having got rid of the old "ſtyle of 


ood 15 ; England, i Holland, &c. 


monopolies, are probably launching again 
too far, in admitting new kinds of cor- 


phe bodies, of imperia in imperio. , The 


true ſpirit and natural nete of thoſe 
may not mw underſtood, till one, or ſome 


eaſy combination. of them, | hall ſeine” or | 


over-rale the Bans no FEELS e * 53 1 


2 * % 
. * — 


hos tauſt — 3 An 2 air 
et or the earth muſt be well adapted for 


generating or extracting it from thence, 
or both; for the ſame heaps of earth, 
without any change, addition, or mixture, 


give nearly the ſame quantity of ſaltpetre 
every year, at the works near Tembleque. 


| —This I was told by ſeveral different ſets 


workmen. They have dee e on 


: the ane, near this re i 


We fave . thei cir, W at 8 
for educating officers for the cavalry only. 
This 


G 


æconomy. 


| 


The modern W of dividing 1 
ſubdividing labour, ſo neceſſary in moſt 
arts and trades, is apt to be carried too far, 


and to be adopted where it is unneceſſary, 
or hurtful, as in the military. Since this 
ſpirit of ſeparating things which are na- 
turally connected, has taken place; ſince 
we attend more to fancied and forced 


 diſtintions, than to natural connections 


of things, and are loſt in a diminutive 
ſtyle of minute philoſophy ; I think the 
ſtrength of genius and of fancy has di- 
miniſhed, and the human mind has de- 


| generated, ſince thoſe times when a man 


| could 


EE 


_ 29 
This i * a amal town with eleven convents. 
The plan of this ſchool, like moſt other 
Fpaniſh ideas on public matters, is too 
great ever to be completed. Their deſigns 
are generally gigantically magnificent, and 
impracticable: Muley Iſhmael's palaces. 
If all the ſix or ſeven” military ſchools, 
. ſcattered © about this kingdom, were 
united into one or two, they would pro- 
bably be attended with more "WOE: and 
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: cold 6 once # fatoſmany philoſo her, 
a man no- es only a art of a pr 
ſion, and is fit for nothing elſe. 
officer of horſe. joriddbinigiinaticn: in che 
affairs of infantry, I ſhould rather be in- 
clined to think, with Cicero and Vitru- 
vius, that no man can be very great in any 
thing of importance, without knowing 
almoſt every thing. All is connected in 
this world: though, I believe, I preach- 
ed- this doctrine before to our friend 
C—; TI wiſh you, in particular, to 
confider it well, that you may endeavour 
to become great as a ſoldier, a ſenator, 
a farmer, Re. far oY; 12 aſſiſt each 
other. i 


| A has many beauties in its Kne 
ſhady walks, river, and gardens; oecupy- 
ing a pretty little plain, which ſinks down 
to a level with the river, and is hidden 
from the rude and naked high country 
that ſurfounds it: a fine picture in a 
huge ugly frame: a pleaſant and ſhady, 
but not cheerful, retreat. There is ſome- 
| thing 
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leave the deſcription, to others. 


thing rather melancholy 
finiſhed ftate, 
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LETTER XXI. 


"Ss Wy 


Madrid. N Peine Beste 


| Caſtile. Flocks, Towns. Church, yan 
Water. Government. ating be: 


WISH to e u this j journey, 
which you may begin to think rather 
tireſome, as I do; and 1 muſt tell you, for 
your , comfort, that moſt other Spaniſh 
travellers think the ſame. - However, with 
your youth, curioſity, and. a little more 
practice in the language, you may eaſily, 
and even pleaſantly, get over all their mag- 
nified difficulties Though I do not intend 
to trouble you with many particulars, I 
will not promiſe that ſome reflections may 
not ſtill interrupt our progreſs, and exerciſe 
your patience, for which you will have ſo 
5 much occaſion here. e 


Of Madrid, the „ I ſhall leave 

to other ample accounts, already publiſhed: 

: it is now a tolerably clean country town, 
| | - T with 


wg 


withy FRE few 2504 ſtreets ad build; ings; . 
but no pleaſant environs: the moment you 
get without the gates, you may fancy 
yourſelf in a Spaniſh deſert again. The 
king has an excellent collection of pictures 
in his new and magnificent palace: but 
you have, and will ſoon have more labour- 
ed accounts of all theſe things, by profeſſed 5 
connoiſſeurs, | 


It mit be lowed that 22950 princes 
now take ſome pains to encourage and re- 
vive the arts; but theſe do not ſeem to 
anſwer the call anywhere ſo readily as 


with you; and it gives pleaſure to fancy 
and foreſee them repairing to our iſland to 
increaſe and multiply, as to a better ſoil 
than they can now find in any other coun- 
try. It would ſeem, that theſe great 
monarchs of the world have loſt the ſecret 
of alluring or propagating them. I do not 
hear of any Spaniſh ſtudents above medio- | 

erity. Wealth, ſecurity, then leiſure, 
travel, and various motives, muſt con- 
ſpire to produce a taſte for the beauties of 
nature and the ancients. Princes do not 


28 LT ERS r OY : 
be! Fr know, that if all che ar 

ſeiences were ſome 

force, introduced into any country that is 

| badly or deſpotically governed,” and: hence 

defective in ſecurity, they could not be 

fixed, or remain there, but would moſt 


probably diſappear with the ee at 


introduced them. 5 


, town of Madrid ! is not yet a very 
- healthy place I believe, from what we 
can learn, and from the bilious fallow 


| aguiſh appearance of its inhabitants: they | 
rare not in general a ſtout nor a handſome 


people, and have-a certain look of ſecret 
diſcontent or reſignation, or. ſomething 
between theſe, which is eaſier to obſerve 


en explain. 


Though the . in tht may 
not appear to you, at firſt, ſo handſome 
or good looking a people as ſome other of 
the more northern races, yet in other parts 
of the kingdom, you will find, after a 
'- little habit and examination, that they have 

a certain regularity and graceful ſtrength 

of countenance beyond moſt other nations: 


7 4 5 | and 


10%, by chance or 


1. ˙T Pe = barn 


3327 ²˙ w ˙ pe. 


ai e Per more b 
vigour, and ſpixit, than theirdry Tri mea 

appearance may ſeem to indicate; and this 
will appear on the few. pcralions, that yr 
| to excite cheir exertion. OY 


The Efeurial—a rotmaintic £ boli K nation, 
on the hills that ſkirt the Guadarrama 
range of mountains. The building, in 
the bold and ſimple Doric, ſo uncommon 

and unexpected in ſuch a country: 
on the whole, I think it far beneath the 
degrees and: effects of beauty and grandeur: 
might be expected from ſo mucli 
labour and materials : andi "as uſual, this; | 
and every thing in the country, | ſeems | 
doomed to be fpoilt by ſomething or other 
diſagreeably melancholy, dirty, or mean: 
here, a number of ſmall and broken win- 
dows; a want of repairs, and of cleanli- 
neſs; an ugly weather-heaten kind of 
ſtone. &c.. all contribute to give to the 
whole a triſte and uninhabited Wee ae, 

The neglected: ſtate | of the grounds and 
fences, the dulneſs of the court; and want 
of td may ſtrike one with . 
Nee 
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not mean to Auel ys in or on ee 
and muſt again refer you to others. 


We go on. from the Eſcurial, l 


1 theſe Guadarrama mountains, and from the 
higheſt get a view of the great plains of 


Old Caftile before us; and look back upon 
thoſe of the new, behind us, over Madrid, 
and far beyond it: both ways a grand and 


extenſive, but not a very cheerful, pro- 
ſpect: a naked brown country during great 
part of the year. If I could chuſe my 


party, I believe I ſhould like better to exa- 
mine theſe wild and romantic mountains 
than thoſe half. peopled plains: all, their 
mountains are full of intereſting objects, 
and of ſublime and beautiful ſcenes; but 
they are few, and diſtant from each other, 


oY do not find much that is worth copy- 
ing and conſidering from 'the memoranda 
of ſeveral journies through the now naked 
plains of Old Caſtile and Leon; where 
there is, indeed, ſo little to be Teen, be- 
ſides: ſome ſcattered flocks of ſheep, and a 
: fewr' oy towns and. villages, very thinly 
ſcattered, 


n 


3 


0 
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— full of dirt, poverty, and ruins; 


appearing as if lately burnt down: ſcarce 
a tree; or any thing green) to be ſeen dur- 
ing moſt of the year; often in want of 
water; of timber, and of every thing 
comfortable; only ſtraw or fuel, beds, 
ſeats, '&c. In ſome of the wool towns, 
i. e. where the wool is waſhed, we ſaw 


ſome houſes with a "Tow ane as 


7 


a very rare ſight. form od ab 


We found that thoſe ae flocks of berg 


belong moſtly to a few great proprietors, 


chieffy nobility, who live in Madrid, while 


their wretched and neglected country ſeems 


given up to waſte, or to theſe few ſcattered 


flocks, and ragged ſolitary ſhepherds: bur 


their management of wool and ſheep, 


Spain has retained perhaps better than any 


other art; and in its preſent ſtate, is pro- 


bably one of the fitteſt for producing wool, 
and if it muſt want water, there 1 is much 
of it that can hardly be turned to any other 


uſe : for which reaſon I think it is not 


the country fitteſt for working up the wool, 
nor for many other operations that require 
great W and induſtry. The pro- 
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ducing and the working up of msterink, 


are not neceflanity, nay are often incom- 
Patible, in the ſame country: a country 


of ſhepherds cannot be full of manufac- 


tures: ſome countries we find fit for one 


thing, and ſome for another; ſome to pro- 


dnce materials, others to fabricate them: 
and if each nation would be wiſe enough to 


keep to its own natural ſtaple, it would 


doubtleſs be much better for the world at 

large. Let they might, and would, pro- 
bably have ſome more manufactories in 
their towns here, if their government bad 
any wiſdom or goodneſs, to refrain from 


taxing them, and to give ſufficient ſecu- 


rity, liberty, toleration: or rather if they 
were to aboliſh this government, and create 
2 new one. Of the preſent ſtate of Spain, 
I hope you begin to form ſome. general 
ideas; which I think are ſufficient, and 


always the beſt, to begin with: a general 


notion of its natural hiſtory you may ae- 


quire from Bo roles, 5 and Our good fad 


* 


D. In. Aso, may ſhew you his ſubterrane- 


Qus or mineralogic map of it. Theſe. ex- 
tenſive plains, conſiſt of other lefler, ones, 
| ? of 


! 


three different ſtrata appear, of ſeveral 
yards thickneſs each, all horizontal; the 
upper ſtratum viſibly form the ſurrounding 
mountains, though at a great: diſtance; 


Such is the make, and I think, a tolerable 
ſhort deſcription of this, ad; of ſeveral _ 


other great Plains in the world. 


Their chief towns Po among the 19 0 of 


the different mountains that almoſt ſur- 


round this great plain, as Segovia, Valla- 
dolid, Burgos, Leon, Aſtorga (for ac- 


counts of which ſee Pontz). There, the 
country generally begins to be more varied, 
more interſperſed with villages and culti- 


vation, and we can fee that it has for- 
merly been ſtill more ſo: ruins of villages, 
caftles, and cultivation, may yet be traced: 


and in thoſe cities, fome- melancholy re- 
mains of ancient magnificence ſtill appear 


through. 1 their preſent ruins, filth, and po- 


verty. Burgos I think one of the moſt 


intereſting of theſe towns ; it was formerly 
the reſidence. of their Princes. Some ſtreets, 
conſiſting 
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of different heights or levels, ſinking ſud- 
denly by ſteep. precipices, where | two or 
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conſiſting of old palaces of former my, 


appeared to be ſcarcely habitable, but we 


were told that they are ſtill occupied by 


: genteel families; poor gentry, of which 
this country has ſtill ſome remains, too 


| now and too lazy to work. 


There i is ſcarcely any thing in tolerable 


order in Spain but their churches: the 


old cathedral here is one of their fineſt 
Gothic ſtructures. Though the parts are 


of very different and capricious ſtyles of 


architecture; the whole is noble without 
being heavy: but the Greek and the Gothic 
never join well, in my opinion, though 


the moderns are always attempting it, as 


here, and I think - till without ſuccels. 
They tell us, this place is much improved 
ſince the wool duties began to be collected 


in it, and the export turned to St. Ander; 


it muſt then have been wretched indeed 
before that period. 


Leon may have bed and might eaſily 
again be made a very fine city: ſituated on | 
„ſome ſmall rivers, as they iſſue from the 


mountains to the north of it, and which 
form 


"IS 
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form a ; noble back ground, with much fine 


country and good foil all around. Here 
is a charming convent or abbey, poſſeſſed 


by the prieſts of St. Jago: but Pontz will 
ſoon give us large accounts of all theſe. | 


They have, however, i in theſe dry brown 
plains of Caſtile, ſometimes tolerable Crops 
of wheat, and of a good hard grain; but 
they attempt little or no other produce. 


Poverty, the church, and want of markets 
for their ſurplus produce, if they had any, 


are among their greateſt, and are quite 5 


ſufficient, obſtacles to their improvement in 
agriculture. It would doubtleſs be difficult, 


and has hitherto been impoſſible, to open 


a communication ſufficient to tranſport 
corn from theſe inland parts, which are 
ſhut up. from the ſea and from each 
other by mountains. The plans long in 
agitation, of roads and canals for theſe 


purpoſes, have not been formed with any 


adequate preciſion or knowledge of the 
ſubject or of the country, and are im- 
praticable in its preſent ſtate of popula- 
tion. They complain likewiſe of a want 
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and uncertainty of water and of crops ; 


but this was not always the caſe ;. or at 
leaſt not to ſo great a degree, when better 
planted and peopled. We know, that in 
former times corn has been exported from 
Spain, and that numerous armies and i in- 


habitants have been ſupported 1 in theſe now 
naked deſerts; chere muſt then have 


been ſome mode of watering them, to 
a certain extent. Some Roman remains 


ſhew us one very good and ſimple me- 
thod of watering certain diſtricts, by 
forming large reſervoirs, like lakes, of the 
ſtreams as they iſſue from the mountains; 
by great embankments at proper laces; 


and then by letting off the water in ſmall 


channels to the 1 5 grounds. This 
method is practiſed i in Portugal, and there 


are ſome Roman works of this kind 
5 Rill in uſe near Merida and at Alicant; 
and remains of them at other places. Such 
reſources ſeem abſolutely neceſſary to agri- 


culture in the internal parts of this penin- 
ſula, where there is generally a want of rain 
during the ſummer and autumn quarters. 


. We 


ance of a country in its deſert and un- 
cultivated ftate, of what it may be ca- 


fary moiſture of the ſoil may have diſap - 
_ peared from theſe plains with the trees and 
cultivation: in that ſtate, ſome countries 
become gradually covered with ſand, which 
would be prevented by annual tillage. 


But all theſe obſtacles of nature, which 


ſiderably overcome, if thoſe of miſtaken 
policy and bad government were once re- 
moved. In ſhort, I muſt frequently repeat 
my text, that the form of government, or 
of ſociety, is of the firſt importance, how- 
ever overlooked or miſtaken by travellers, 


of national proſperity or decline, generally 
terminate there. Certain forms of govern- 
ment neceſſarily produce application, know- 
ledge, wiſdom, ſecurity, induſtry ; and to 
theſe - every thing is poſſible. Around 
g | (F32 ſome 
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We can hardly judge, from the appear- 


pable, nor of its former appearance when 
cultivated and populous : even the neceſ- 


I ſuſpe& they exaggerate, might be con- 


poets, or the people themſelves. Our re- 
ſearches into the moral or political cauſes 
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| ſome of their towns, moſt of "the lands to 
a good diſtance are in ſome ſort of tillage, 
but they cannot afford to meliorate them, 
and muſt prefer plowing up badly more 
freſh land, to the: labour and expence of 
improving the old. Both might be done 
under wiſe laws, and an. equitable govern- 
ment; the- proprietors living more on their 
eſtates, diſpoſing of them as they Pleaſed, 
and ſufficiently intereſted and ſecured in 
their produce and profits, the conſequent J 
increaſe of population, would conſpire to 
overcome thoſe obſtacles of nature, and 
to extend and 1 improve all the arts connect- 
ed with the cultivation of the earth: the 
products would ſoon increaſe; roads and 
canals might then be made by degrees: all 
theſe things would mutually aſſiſt each 
other; their ſurplus would gradually find 
its way to diſtant markets, and new ones 
would appear at home. ; 
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LETTER XXIII. 


uk Colonies and Companies. 04 
PR me OY 


To Mr. C 


HOUGH it is very uncommon to 
wiſh to go twice the ſame route in 
this country, yet, if you were to tempt me 
with the party. you mention, I could per- 

haps bear to examine it better; though, 
like many others, I often find myſelf get- 
ting gradually more out of humour with 
it, and more doubtful if any thing can be 
learned from hence of uſe to mankind, 
unleſs it be that of ſeeing and feeling, ſo 
to ſpeak, more forcibly the numerous evil 
conſequences of falſe policy, bad govern- 
ment, and a worſe religion: leſſons, to be 
ſure, of the utmoſt importance to mankind, 
or to nations, and which cannot be too 
ſtrongly enforced on them, if they could 
be taught to profit and take warning from 
ihe examples of their neighbours, and 


Q 3 = | learn 
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2 learn Him the experience of each other, 
The errors of other nations are not un- 
known to u. They have been [obſerved 
and ſtudied by ſome: but we ſeem only 
| thereby more habituated and rec6hciled to 
them ; more inclined to imitate, and to 
Slows, than to avoid their fall. We, in 
particular, ſeem of late to be forgetting, 
that it is to the nature and form of our go- 
vernment we are indebted for our pre- 
eminence. The nations uſed to 'ſhew us | 
to their tyrants and to their children, | 
as ſomething approaching to what a peo- 

ple and government ought: to be; but we 
already begin to loſe their reſpe& and 
admiration. Since this mad and ruinous 
quarrel with our colonies; men ſeem to 
examine and to doubt the juſtice of your | 
pretenſions to ſuperiority i in liberty, ſenſe, 
ſcience; generoſity, &c.; and ſee too 
clearly the tyranny and abſurdity of any 


ſovereignty or dominion of one People or 
nation over another. 


The modern ſyſtem of all-graſping com- 
merce and colonization, you know, I hold 
has 0 
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ſtructive in the end: and if, in 
5 te of the fatal examples of Spain and 
Port before our eyes, we ſhould | go on, 
and ſucceed in our wild and oppreſſive en 
terpriſes, o of ſubduing and thence deſtroy- 
ing thoſe American eotonies, or ERA 
the endleſs expence of ſubjugating and 
maintaining a ſet of ſlaves by way of 
cuſtomers, our future hiſtory and progreſs 
will probably reſemble that of theſe coun- 
tries; and if we were capable of taking 
and applying the examples, we could not 
find any better. Nay, if we retain only 
our Aſjatic poſſeſſions, and turn our atten- 
tion and exertions to the Eaſt, proportioned 
to our ſuppoſed loſſes in the Weſt, 'entlea- 
vouring there to extend our power inſtead 
of our trade; forgetting our own maxims 
of leaving commerce alone, to find its own 
proper channels, its level, and- its limits; - 
the conſequences may be equally fatal to 
us, The prize we ſhall be tempted to pur- 
ſue there; is not probably of the right kind 
for us, being of too great a magnitude, 
and may become an object for ambition, . 
enterpriſe, and extravagance, inſtead of 
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furniſhing. motives to. that arſimonious ir 
duſtry which belongs to commerce: it may 
have the ſame effects on us, as South America 
has had on Spain; deceiving the people 28 
to real and uſeful riches; and the contagion 
may reach to government itſelf, and gradual- 
ly miſlead and contaminate the whole nation. 


Wherever there i is a proſpect of making 
fortunes ſuddenly and without much trouble, 
that part will ſoon be overſtocked, and the 
gradual and induſtrious, the only uſeful me- 
thod of acquiring wealth, will certainly be 
neglected. Hence depopulation and other 
numerous bad conſequences enſue. Beſides, 
it is tobe feared, that a ſet of merchants muſt 

make but bad ſovereigns, and then degene- 

| rate as merchants. The two characters are 
probably incompatible, and muſt mutually 
ſpoil each other. They will ſoon begin 
to loſe by their trade, and then try to re- 
cover themſelves by revenue and rapacity. 
Though our Eaſt India company has 
hitherto behaved much better in thoſe fitua- 
tions than could have been expected, yet 
I hope we may not wait for the final reſult, 
to be convinced that the ſyſtem. i is defective; 
- . that 


SY 
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that great companies and great conqueſts 
are generally real evils to a nation, and 
ſhould never be admitted without abſolute 
and obvious neceſſity; and even then, 
their Proper eſtabliſnment and control 
will require more wiſdom and virtue than 
can perhaps be expected in any dee 
ment, or even in human nature. : 


If the nation ſhould become intoxicated 
with the ſpirit of conqueſt as well as ra- 
pacity, and our executive government at 
home acquire the management of ſuch 


productive ſources of wealth, and there- 


by get beyond the tho of parlia- 
ment, and of every other control that 
can then be found, it may be tempt- 
ed and enabled to deſtroy our conſti- 
tution in effect, FR the form ſhould 
remain. | - 


For any one country to govern another 
well at a diſtance, is perhaps impoſſible: 
the few different modes that have been at- 
tempted, do not afford experience ſuffici- 
ent to decide on the beſt, or on the practi- 
. ha any. Though we have ſucceeded 

better 
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better than other nations, in the inſtance 
of our American colonits, chiefly by giv- 
ing them our own conſtitution; and by the 
free enjoyment of which we might ſtill 

have retained them; yet the ſame method 

will not probably anſwer for the Eaſt; and 
to attempt it by means of a company, can 
never, in my opinion, be the beſt way. 


A free and open trade, under a firong 


and reſpectable military government, if 
theſe twe are compatible, ſhould think 
the beſt mode; raiſing, the people who 
labour into more importance, by giving 
them better tenures of their lands, and 
ſome perſonal rights. —All this muſt be 
done by a proper choice of perſons, more 
than by laws and regulations from 
home. The warrior and the trader are 
characters more compatible, and might be 
made to agree better than the world ima- 
gine. Among military men, while bred 
84 in the habits of cxconomy and the 
ftrict notions of honour, you will have 
perhaps the beſt chance to find ſome of 
liberal and upright characters, fit for the 
higheſt offices of truſt and control ; eſpe- 


. 
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xlal u K they themſelves are under ſome 
controls and obliged to acquire inform 
ation: for you | muſt beware of the 

anhy and the ignorance as yet too na- 
dann to the profeſſion, till we n a . 
ue military education. 


If we examine hiſtory; we mall find that 


5 nation of the Weſt was ever yet much 


connected with the Eaſt, without injury 
to themſelves, or could long retain tlie 


ſuame character after, as before tliat con- 


nection-. Of the great profits and for- 
tunes, Which will ariſe more from re- 
venue and oppreſſion tlian from fair com- 


merce, much will come home. It might 


be proper to trace, if we could, the 


probable effects of that influx; s how far 


it may increaſe the demand for labour 
and induſtry, or have contrary effects, 
and tend to raiſe prices, to increaſe luxiiry 
too faſt, baniſh mafiufactories to cheaper 
cointAd. and thence depopulate and 
weaken the nation. Moſt of that which 
will be ſpent on horſes, ſervants, parks, 


table, looſe women, &c. will certainly 
act induſtry, . and 


national 
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1 onal: force: and with aecel 
| powers, by means,of l 
manners and moral principles. 3 
On the other hand, the börkune 10 em- 
ployed,; may turn out to be a ſmall part 
of the immenſe profits ariſing from that 
trade, which may likewiſe employ many 
uſeful hands both aſhore- and afloat, and 
ſuch numbers of veſſels. It would ſeem, 
that a wiſe, government might do ſome- 
thing towards diminiſhing the hurtful, 
and increaſing the beneficial parts of that 
commerce and connection. If that trade 
ſhould; ever come to be laid open, whole - 
ſome competition may ſtep in, to diminiſh 
profits, and render time and induſtry again 
more neceſſary to the making of fortunes. 
Much will depend on the number and diſ- 
poſition of thoſe who come home with 
great riches; whether they injure or im- 
prove the country where they ſettle, by 
their Aſiatic luxury; whether they can 
return to ſupport, by their riches and 
example, all our old manners and politi- 
cal conſtitution; or by laughing at both, 
and ſhaming liberty and ceconomy out of 
counte- 


coubtenanbe, een che l pany! 
of the Suchen and corrupted. 


Should we not ſucceed againſt our 
colonies, and thence be forced to temper 
the extravagant ideas of our national 
power and glory, but be made to at- 
tend more to . economy, to our home 
and European commerce, wiſdom and ; 
moderation will be gained, and we may 
profit by the loſs. We may be brought 
back to a better point of our national 
career than we were before, which was 
probably beyond the ſummit of power 
and proſperity; and theſe were already 
leading us down the other ſide of the 
hill, through arts, luxury, and indul- 
gence. But if this is not found to be the 
conſequence of our loſs, I ſhall be inclined 
to fear that the blow will be too heavy, 
and the retrogradation too great to be reco- 
vered, and ſhall dread the miſchievous dif- 
ſenſions that uſually attend on ill ſucceſs; 
hence weakneſs at home, and contempt 
from abroad, or haſty and inadequate re- 
medies worſe than the diſorders, If you 


$ ſhould 


K 


or mad fit of akin 
and driving them into the ſcale of your 


enemies, and forlaking your old ſyſtems of 


alliances, you muſt, in the courſe of two 


or three ſucceſſive wars, feel the loſs and 
oppoſite wel ight of America, and muſt pro- 
bably be brought down to the 755 which 


„ 


view for you. 


would perk. too o long in this. 1 
ing war on your friends, 
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People. Taue. Languor, 
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very apt to think we could eaſily 
improve this country. The firſt ſight of 
it ſuggeſts the idea: and hence, perhaps, 
aroſe the proverbial ſaying, Batir des cha- 


traux en Eſpagne. But from the little ſuc- ; 
ceſs of all thoſe who have lately attempted 


it, we may preſume that it is eaſier ſaid 


than done. Various have been the pro- 


poſals and attempts to improve it during 
this reign and the laſt. Both monarchs 
have ſet about it apparently in good earneſt 
and on good principles; but that is not 
enough. The beſt and trueſt principles 
ate not always applicable. The beſt of 


their plans, ſuppoſing them really in earneſt, 


muſt always fail here in the execution. 
His preſent Majeſty w was right as to the ne- 
% ceſſity 
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_ ceſlity. and the objects of TOR could 
he have found in his dominions enough 
of probity and practical abilities, - riches 
and indiiſtry, to execute his intentions; 
but theſe were all wanting. He "i 
that the country required public aſſiſt- 
ance and public works, before it could 
begin to be improved; as roads, canals, 
water. But it ſeems none were found 
who knew how to begin or accompliſh thoſe 
improvements; none who could foreſee 
that ſuch things can be done here only 
upon a ſmall ſcale, and by ſmall begin- 
nings, ſuch as are within the ability of the 
country; and that they muſt be contented 
with mediocrity, or leſs perhaps, for a 
long time yet to come. They will have 
every thing at once great and magnificent; A 
hence they fail in all, and finiſh nothing. 
Indeed it is probable that ſome ſecret French 
counſel is always at nn to lead en 
wrong. 


No nation could more eaſily have tole- 
rable roads acroſs their great dry plains; a 
very little labour at ſome places would 

make them paſſable, and ſufficiently good 
55 on or 
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for the nn and its preſent commerce. 
But they have hardly any roads, ee 
they will have them better than ordinary, 
though there is ſo little to carry, that 
they cannot prevent the graſs growing in 
the little bits already made. This govern- 
ment has been planning roads for theſe 
twenty or thirty years paſt, beginning and 
forſaking one impracticable project for 
another: too proud or jealous to imitate 
the wiſdom and economy. of the Baſcon- 
gada provinces, or to give them up to pro- 
vincial management, to the people who 
are more equal to the taſk, and the moſt 
concerned in che expence and execution. 
In all their plans they ſeem to inſiſt on 
having them three times better and more 
expenſive than neceſſary. The five or fix 
principal roads leading to the capital, can- 
not, at their rate, be finiſhed in leſs than 
fifty years, perhaps not in a hundred, and 
perhaps never. But in fifty years, the parts 
firſt made will have fallen to ruins; for 
they make no proviſion for repairs, nor 
could it be effectually appropriated if they 
did. Of the roads: to ** capital,” the 
Vox. II. K7 few 


——— iy 


ſeem already to ftop, probably unable to 


| gd on with the expence. Suppols the reſt 
to coſt only half a million per league, the 


five or fix, of one hundred leagues each, 


can never probably afford five millions per 
annum, which makes it ſixty years to finiſh 
theſe few only. There are others equally 
neceſſary; as likewiſe poſadas, or inns, for 
the accommodation of travellers z for if 


government will not build theſe, or encou- 


__ and alliſt 3 in on ty none elſe mill 


- dp firſt fight, moſt of this. level: comumtre 
of Old _ Caſtile ſeems capable of canals as 


well as of roads, and that they might be 
fed by the different ſtreams that form the 
Douro. That river, as you may ſee by the 


map, receives the waters of a great extent 


of country, from all the ſurrounding moun- 
tains of Caſtile, Leon, Aſturias, &c. which 


ineloſe a very | extenſive valley. But an 
accurate knowledge of the country, of its 


| produce and Wiel, would be am 


will coſt three hundred millions. ' They 


c . 
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to de ractieability of canals. 1 
doubt — cannot ſoon have afiy thing to 
carry that vin pay the expence: ſtraw; 
though tlie moſt likely to anſwer the | puts 
poſe, will yet be quite inſufficient. WO 


» 


Such 0 public EY as dene 5 | 
re would require a far greater degree 
of population and internal commerce; 
ſomething to be carried of bulk and im- 
portance, of an increaſing demand, ſuf- 

ficient to pay the expence of making and - 
repairs, ' which will both be great: and 
they have more roads and canals already 
planned and begun in Spain, than the moſt 
populous and induſtrious nation could 
execute: ſo little do they know their own 
ſtrength. It is from the great body of the 
people that all muſt come, both the ex- 
pence and the labour: but they muſt firſt 
be taught to feel their own importance, and 
be ſure of the fruits of their induſtry, be- 
fore they will undertake any thing of con- 
ſequence. They muſt be in the habits of 
managing the affairs of their own little 
diſtriets: : ray and municipal buſineſs 
. and 
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3 | -uriſdiftions ſhould, be: re-eſtabliſhed 
and extended, inſtead. of. being ly 
curtailed and taken away, as has been.long 
_ the. practice of their government, parti- 
cularly ſince the Bourbon acceſſion. In- 
deed the privileges and importance of the 
people have of courſe: declined ever ſince 
their Cortes or Parliament was prevailed 
on to grant to Charles V. the en d be- 
fore the redreſs of grievances. pid 


| All ; or governments are natu- 
rally flow and tedious in their progreſs, as 
if unwilling to change eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, 
though abſurd or pernicious; even deſpotiſm 
herſelf can only go a certain, pace; and as 


indolence often accompanies power, ſhe is 


| frequently the ſloweſt of all. Many things 
might otherwiſe have been expected of this 
government, and they would, ere now, 
have got through the whole, and have 
taken away the old privileges of all the 
particular diſtricts and townſhips: but they 
| have. ſtill left ſome, as if to increaſe the 

confuſion. There is more diverſity of laws 
and cuſtoms e this kingdom than 
even 


* * 


on. 
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even i er or —— Their 
wy Fueror, 'conſejos, tribunales, are 
great plagues to thetſedres; and to others 
— — thing to do with them. But 


that is not the worſt part of their juriſpru- 


dence; for it is perhaps proper, that law, 


in ſome caſes, ſhould coſt both trouble and 
expence. The great evil here is the want 


of juſtice and of deciſion: indeed there 
are ſeldom any hopes of either: as they are 


only to be procured: through an immenſity 
of corruption and delay, all ideas of juſtice, . 


right, or recovery, are oſten given up, 


without attempting a redreſs or remedy by 


law, which, in moſt cafes, is known to be 
ſo much worſe than to ſuffer the evil. So 
that it is difficult to conceive how ſo many 
people of the law can live here. They 
muſt, like the inn-keepers on their roads, 


proportionally fleece the few who fall into 


their RanGh,. 


V * 
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and indifference, as well as corruption, 


ſeem to pervade every rank and every 


dn of buſineſs, and to have ſeized the 
| bY R * nation. 
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A 10 nnn ade and governmene 
moſt, of all. The eopſequences, you will 
readily conceive, muſt be, univerſal 8 


of credit and confidence between man and 
man, and hence of commerce, induſtry, 


arts, &. Each muſt ve perpetually on 
his guard; as if ſurrounded by. enemies, 


| Hence, in this ſtate of ſociety, the value, 


friendſhips, and the remarkable fidelity of 
ſome, for which, you know, this nation 


has long been renowned; and hence the t 


frequent aſſaſſinations, and other points of | 
their manners and cuſtoms, might be de- 


duced. But it is wonderful that the peo- 


ple in general are ſo good as we find them 
to be; and we are led to reſpe& the moral 
character that can refrain from ſo much 


wickedneſs' as might here be Sta 
win impunity. 20 


You need not wah at this 0 
national depreſſion, nor fancy the picture 
ouire, On cloſer examination, perhaps, 
we ſhould find there were always more of 
thoſe defects i in the character of their go- 
ai 
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vernment, particularly ſince they loſt their 
Cortes, than could reach the page of the 
hiſtorian, 'who ſeldom gets at the bottom 
of things. . We know they have fallen 
from a great height; and the world is but 
too full of inſtances of the weakneſs and 
total relaxation of the human mind, when 


once debaſed by oppreſſion. 
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LETTER XXV. 


Tal 11 gr Mountain, | M Se wa Colic 


« * * „ 


St. Jago. 
W. E find ee like the old tolls 
and exactions of the feudal barons, 

ſitill exiſting in ſome parts of the Spaniſh 

monarchy. We came to an inn on the 
road belonging to the duke of Alva, and 
then to another belonging to the king, both 

let at a rack-rent ſix times above the real 

Value. This rent, and ſome profit, muſt be 
_ extorted from the few travellers that call 

there, One is apt to conclude, gue le mal 

et ſans remede. Who can be expected to 
have any regard for the good of ſociety, 


if the firſt characters in it can do theſe 
things? 


The preſent wh E has, it eme, 
undertaken the roads too; we ſhall ſoon ſee 
with what ſucceſs. He * already, as is 

ED | Wa 
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| uſual bunny raiſed the public hopes too high. 
hear he talks of « 1g partly on tolls, 
which will be- diſtreſſing and ineffectual, 
here there are few travellers, and ſo little 
internal commerce: but, I think, he may 
probably have the ſenſe to be contented 
with mediocrity, and may then ſucceed 
better than "ay: of his predeceſſors, 


> * 
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We now go on towards Toro and 
Afeorga, and there approach another noble 
range of mountains, which turns to the 
ſouth from thoſe of Aſturias, and partly 
divide Galicia and Portugal from Spain. 
Here green hills, wood, water, popula- 
tion, and many beauties, again appear, 
and ſeem doubly grateful to the ſight, 
ſo long r WEE NO brown pars 
and Ry. KA rr 


| Part of theſe nw. mountains 18 ;znhabited 
| by the Mauragatos, who are probably ſome 
remnant of a Mooriſh or mixed race. 
They have retained a dreſs and manners 
different from the other Spaniards, but not 
any peculiar language, as I could learn. 
They. are very induſtrious, and join the 
| three 


— 
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three different profeſſioris dies "IN 


nier, and merchant, which anſwers well 


enough for the rude ſtate of ſociety in 


Spain. They execute” all three with a 


more liberal ſpirit, with more ſkill and in- 
duſtry, than uſual in this country. Their 
numerous cattle anſwer very well for this 


treble purpoſe. Tolerable farmers, they 


have improved and, beautified ſeveral parts 
of theſe mountains. Rich and adyentur- 
ous merchants, they are in great reputation 
for probity and fair dealing, buying whole 


cargoes at Coruna. They ſtill obſtinately 


retain their ancient mean dreſs, conſiſting 


chiefly of ſkins; and intermarry, I be- 


leve, only with each other. They may 
Increaſe, and may improve the country ſtill 
more, if they can eſcape oppreſſion ; but 


that is what cannot long be expeCted under | 


this government, eſpecially if they appear 


to proſper. Some of them ſuffered by 


tending money to Philip V. Charles III. 


promiſed, and began to pay it, but has 


ſtopped ſhort at one-fifth of the debt. 
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There are fine and ſingular ſcenes and 
beauties of nature, in theſe weſtern moun- 
tains of Galicia: and they are tolerably 
peopled, though only by Gallegos, who 
are, to be ſure, but a poor miſerable-look- 
ing race: docile, obedient, mean, and 
ragged creatures; ſomething like the poor 
Jews at Gibraltar. In theſe northern pro- 
vinces, and in Catalonia, Spain might 
probably find coloniſts enough for their 
mountainous and deſert countries. Taking 
them by degrees, would not depopulate 
thoſe. Intermarrying and mixing different 
races, and modes of induſtry, might have 
ſome good effects. Here are ſeveral iron- 
works; and coal has been lately diſcovered 
in theſe. mountains, but they ſay it is not 
of a good kind: perhaps not till Math 
down to the next firatum, 


There ure ſbme tolerably good wines pro- 
dueed on the internal hills of this range, 
as about Toro, &c. Spain might have 
great variety of excellent wines. They 
are ſurely 833 being generally 
ſtrong, with a good body, and ſome have 
an,; a He flavour; ; | but taſte depends 

much 
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the Spaniards: could learn from tlteir new 
. friends the French; of more importance 
than the i improvement of their wines, about 


which they are now as careleſs: and indif- 


ferent as about every thing elſe. - 


Having returned by this road, and ſeen 
more of thoſe: northern countries, I muſt 


. dwell a little longer on this kingdom of 
Galicia, as they ſtyle it. I find it conſiſts 
perhaps rather more of mountains than 
of plains or vales; yet almoſt all is culti- 

vated, or made ſome uſe of, though it might 


be of much more. Even i in the worſt parts 
we find” timber, water, poor cattle, and 
ſome ragged people. It is a country fit to 
produce cattle and men; and for theſe tro 
important objects, government ſhould pro- 
mote and give up other conſiderations. 


They could perhaps double the number of 


their cattle, and improve the breed, only 
by cultivating graſs and making hay. They 


might then ſalt beef for the navy, and ſend 


more cattle to Caſtile. They would thus 
ſoon increaſe their population, their milk, 
butter, cheeſe, tallow, | hides, candles, 
pom | | tanneries, 
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ranneries,  tiner, and workmen ol various | 


kinds. * 


3 * 5 ; 


"Thee: are waſte lands ain in che 3 


parts of this province. However, if the 


others were peopled and cultivated as this 
is, Spain would ſtill be a great nation. If 
the great proprietors could be made to live 
on their eſtates, to give long leaſes, or 


foros like theſe, and ſell them when they 


liked, it would probably improve and 


aggrandiſe the nation more than all their 


colonies and commerce. 


Lou muſt truſt to my judgment, and 


other aceidents, in ſelecting a few more of 
my deſultory and unconnected memoran- 
dums; and firſt ſuch as occurred at St. 


Jago a ſecond time. It is aſtoniſhing how 
fo many rich churches and convents can. be 
ſupported in ſuch a poor country : almoſt 


half the ſummer as yet conſiſts of holidays, 
though ſeveral have been ney truck out 


of the calendar. 


We have had more as ſtolen Ben 
, and recovered ſome in the uſual way, 


and 
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t. LETTERS PROM SPAIN, | 
and have ſeen other indieatiens of the im 
poſſibility of any police or juſtice in the 


+ 


preſent ſtate of this country. We have 


ſeen a large proportion of the few thingy 


recovered, go to the Confeſſor's convent 
for the merits of the diſcovery. —Shocking 
bad travelling even in the beſt parts. Nei- 
ther roads, inns, nor tolerable workmen 


in any trade, to be found ; but plenty of 


cuſtomhouſes, and their fliers,” every 
where, to torment every paſſenger. And 
yet there is more ſmuggling in this coun- 
try than any where elſe. Many churches, 
and many beggars; 3 theſe ene _ to- 
Seher. | ; 


Juſtice, 5 and e every perſon thereunto 
belonging, are more dreaded than the thicf 
or aſſaſſin, who are far more favourite cha- 
racters with the populace in Spain; mur- 


derers are generally aſſiſted by the people 


to eſcape. There is little or no police any 
where, except in ſome of their mercantile 
ports, and for which they are indebted to 
the ſtrangers and men of buſineſs there. 


The 
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* diminiſhed, All cecafons great idle 
neſs and diſorder during ſummer. A plough 
here coſts about 4. 6d. all the work of 

2 water- mill about 97. But à cart coſts 
3]. 104. Theſe trifles will help you to judge 
of this nation; and . en you wm 
e the comment. 


Tbere are many e green rallies 
pretty well planted and cultivated, in the 
ſouth parts of Galicia; but very dirty 
brown villages, built of clay or looſe 
ſtones, without lime, which is a great defect 
N this and ſeveral . parts of Spain. 


Here, the riches of the clergy have ſome. 


good effects. We meet with ſome graſs 
lands, tolerable cattle, good bread, and 


fin markets, and a few country houſes. 
The church, yet more powerful than the 
ſtate, has detained ſo much riches from the 
rapacity of government, and kept it in the 
country. - The clergy, who will always 


live well, generally make a good market. 
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Sy, 


But every public concern is ſhame 
glected except the church. Yet the famous 
cathedral here, is but a melancholy dungeon, 


. little beauty in the hands of negligent 
and unſkilful workmen. _ Their ſtreets 
and beſt buildings are, moſtly in a ruin- 
ous and dirty condition, and built in a 
barbarous - taſte. There is ſome good 
Gothic architecture in an (hoſpital ; and 
fome good bold Doric about St. Martin's. 
But the beſt thing here is their church 
muſic, which is frequently very fine, both 
as to compoſition and-performance, by ſome 
good voices and inſtrumental performers. 


In this, and in all their other univerſities, 


prohibited. Nothing can ſupplant Ariftotle, 


the church. Some young ſtudents here 
narrowly eſcaped the Inquiſition by en- 


mental philoſophy in the modern ſtyle. 
But there was a — * lately raifed to 
be 


efully ne⸗ 


with all its riches and ornaments-. Even 
the Grecian, orders of architecture add 


Newton, and modern philoſophy, 1 


and the ſuperſtitious fathers and doctors of 


deavouring to procure lectures on experi- 


% 
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be a canon of the church by the king, 


for having ſaved the hoſt or conſecrated 
wafer from the pen at the burning of js 


chapel. „„ iro es 


You may have heard | of "OL the eg 
cline of thẽ different ſocieties in Spain for 


encouraging arts and trade, which had 
been eſtabliſhed in the preſent reign, with 
ſuch ſanguine hopes, by lot amigos del 
fair, Such ſocieties have not had all the 


effects expected from them anywhere, and 
fill leſs in this country. It is plain, they 


have not been encouraged of late by go- 


vernment, notwithſtanding its early pro- 
ſeſſions of protection. Some of thoſe ſo- 
cieties were inſtituted by good men, who 
are now moſtly dead or diſgraced, and the | 
inſtitutions follow the fate of their found- 


ers. The few that can barely be ſaid to 


remain, through the influence of the 
clergy, who take the lead in every thing, | 
are become the diſpenſers of ſmall pre- 
mums to little ſchoolmaſters for teaching 
little children their catechiſm. If the church 
muſt direct the opinions of men, and go- 
rernment only their actions, it is eaſy to 
Vor. 0 8 foreſee 
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3 He Tow can we ſeparate things which' nature 
7 Gown this general ſtate of decline, the Baſ. 
congada ſock 
creates others, and as yet ſupports Bis ſo- 
- ciety, and ſome of the uſeful arts, up to 2 
kind of infant progreſs. Thoſe | Biſcainc: \ 


| means of their clergy 
government. The Spaniards, I find, every- 


| too far Su in Pride and luxury, and our 
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which, in the | 


ed? We ſhould perhaps except 


ety, where one liberal mind 


wiſh-for every kind of commerce and com- 


munication with the Engliſh, but it bas 


been hitherto rendered impracticable by 
and their Bourbon 


where complain, and we all feel the want 
of many articles of Engliſh wares, which 


uſed formerly to be common in Spain. 


They are not now nearly ſo well ſupplied 
from Germany, Holland, and France, as 


they uſed to be from England. This change 
In trade may be partly accounted for, from 


their ſecret Bourbon enmity. and prohibi- 


5 tory laws ; but we muſt ourſelves. probably 
bear a ſhare of the blame. Are we not be- 
coming too great and too proud for the 


retail buſineſs? If ſo everywhere, we are 


Com- 


| a importance will. hence die 
away, and aſter ſtalking on for a time, as 

the ghoſt of its former greatneſs, or as a 
bubble ſupported on the re mains of ideal 


theſe let us hope not yet entirely, nor 


many littles or parts: the induftry of ceco- 
nomy and detail muſt ſtill exiſt ſomewhere, 


Better retain as many as poflible of thoſe 
leſſer component parts of trade in Engliſh 
hands: the retails cannot ſo well be ſuppli- 
ed by the ſmall capitals, ſkill, or the in- 
tereſts of any people in theſe countries, 


miſſion-hunters you can ever ſpare. Your 


merchants, both wholeſale and retail, 
though only the third or fourth claſs as to 


By ſuch ceconomical attentions, Great Bri= 
tain and Ireland might yet ſupply all 


cheaper than their reſpeCtive nations ever 


power and credit, it will diſappear with 
| | pa The great muſt conſiſt of - 


in order to ſupport our wholeſale greatneſs. 


though furniſhed by all the riders or. com- 


importance in the ſtate, are, however, ne- 
ceſſary links in this chain, and muſt come 
between the manufacturer and the ftranger. 


Europe with ſeveral articles, better and 
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can. I would have at leaſt one Engliſh . 
warehouſe, or ſtore, ſupported by-our'own 
ſuby eas and capitals, in every great town 
in Europe. But nations, or rather their 


fooliſh governments, ſeem daily more bent 


on ſhutting each other out, and on ob- 
ſtructing the communication and natural 


liberty of mankind throughout the world. 
The duties on Engliſh imports, in this and 
ſeveral other countries, I am told, amount 


often to thirty, and even forty per cent. 
which, if rigidly levied, would amount to 
a prohibition; towards which, indeed, our 
trade ſeems here gradually approaching. 
This | miſtaken commercial jealouſy and 


* unnatural animoſity ſeems to go on increaſ- 
ing; one fooliſh prohibition produces many 


more: nations retaliate their follies on each 
other; and we do not ſee where it all can 


end, unlels in a Rate of perpetual warfare . 


and barbariſm once more. May not we 
hope, in time, to ſee wiſe miniſters teach- 


ing their nations to open their eyes to their 


own- intereſt, and more liberally to open 


their trade to each other, and impart mutual 
aſſiſtance, W and ours? Though 


' LETTERS' FROM/ SPAIN. ae 


this kingdom may not be the fit to ven- 


ture, if others would begin, ſhe may be 


obliged to follow. Con todo il mundo > guerra 


j pas con Inglaterra, is one of the juſteſt of 
7 old proverbial ſayings, though the 


Bourbons have now - invented others of a 


contrary meaning. With no other country 


can Spain and Portugal trade with more ad- 
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1. E T T x * XXVI. 
* he Prin f pain and its Inhabitat, 


ET us look inthe ad . e 
curſory view of this peninſula before 
we leave it. If we conſider its ſituation, 

climate, ſoil, coaſt, we muſt ſee it is ca- 
pable of becoming one of the firſt countries 
in the world, if properly governed; though 
in that caſe it would perhaps be too power- 
ful, and might domineer and govern all 

the reſt. Its plains and its mountains, its 
ſurface and its mines, might again be made 
to produce moſt of the things wanted by 
man, and provide a ſufficient overplus to 
purchaſe the reſt, which is perhaps better 
than poſſeſſing all. Though its interior 
provinces contain much dry and barren 
land, and do not communicate well with 
the ſea, nor with one another, thoſe impe- 
diments of nature, though now. increaſed 
or neglected, might be partly overcome or 

9 „„ mitigated, 
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1 mii Though its rivers do not all . 
carry che advantages of internal navigation 
far into the country, being obſtructed by 
currents and falls, as uſual in their paſſage | 
through the mountains, ſome of them are 
navigable a conſiderable diſtance, and might 
be extended, It has been thought, that Old 
Caſtile might be made to communicate by 
canals with the Minho, towards ſome of 
its ſources, and thence with the ſea; and 
likewiſethrough ſome vallies of the northern 
range of mountains, near St. Ander, or 
Villavicioſa; and New Caſtile, with the 
Guadalquivir, through ſome part of Sierra 
Morena; likewiſe New Caſtile, Eſtrema- 
dura, Kc. by means of the Tagus and 
Guadiana, might perhaps in time be con- 
nected with the ſea. A great part of Ara- 
gon might be made to communicate with 
the Mediterranean, and inland places with 
each other, by means of the Ebro; and 
much of Andaluſia by the Guadalquivir. 
Theſe points are highly worthy the atten- 
tion of Spain, and of being well examined 
by. men of real ſcience. and local know- 
| ledge, aud not merely by French quacks. 
. Though 
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Though they cannot now think of execut- 
ing ſuch projects, with their preſent degree 
of population and kind of government, the 
very idea might help to improve both. 
Though it ſhould be doubted if the Gua- 
diana, the Tagus, the Douro, or the 
Minho, could be made to carry to the ſea 
the produce of the provinces of Spain 
throu gh which they paſs, they might, in 
ſome parts, furniſh the means of internal 
communication, and of watering the coun- 
try. Theſe rivers are of eſſential ſervice to 
Portugal, and might be made to render till 
more. Commerce, induſtry, and a high 
population, can do wonders in fuch works. 
In ſome parts of Portugal, ſmall channels 
Have already been carried far along the hills 
for watering the lower country : perhaps 
ſome of theſe might be enlarged, ſo as to 
form canals, and join the great rivers for 
inland navigation, The Gene might pro- 
bably be done with thoſe we ſee cut for 
mill- ſtreams in the high banks or precipices 
along thoſe rivers, as they paſs the high 
country.” In this ſmall way, ſome begin- 


nings might even now be made. = I 
Jou 


4 projected and wang in Fog Wer 


already failed in the execution, and in 
their funds: ſome, from the miſmanage- 
ment of French quack engineers, numbers 


of ſuch being always ready here to under- 
take every thing. The Dutch and other 
ſubſcribers to theſe canals muſt. probably : 
loſe their capital; and the intereſt, a burden 


on the king, .cannot be very ſecure beyond 


the preſent reign. | We ſaw, the year be- 
fore laſt, the beginning of a canal near 
Palencia in Old Caſtile: but there muſt yet 
be ſo little there to be carried on it, only 
ſome ſtraw and corn, that I can eaſily be- 


lieve it muſt be given up, or left unfiniſhed, | 
as I then foretold. The Murcia canal, I 


hear, was found to have too little water in 
ſummer, and in winter too much. I have 


not heard what made them give up that at 


Zaragoza. Their hopes of watering any 


conſiderable extent of country by that | 


means, muſt fail, from the ſcarcity of water 
when moſt wanted, and their unſkilful 
methods of ſupplying it. All theſe canal 


ſchemes, begun upon too great a ſcale for 
L „ — 
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the country, had always, to me, too much 
the appearance of bubbles and deception ; 
as yet impraQticable and inadequate both 
as to the means and the objects. They 
never will underſtand gradation and mode. 
ration in their public ſchemes. 


Of the inhabitants of this country Tet 
us alſo take another ſlight view. Notwith- 
ſtanding the naked, brown, and miſerable 
look of theſe great plains, eſpecially dur- 
ing ſummer, yet animal life, in general, 
is perhaps of a character capable of more 
vigour and energy, than on the other ſide 


of the Pyrenees, when not depreſſed by 


want, indolence, or oppreſſion, which is, 
however, too often the caſe. | 


Their ſtraw and barley are 3 as 
hearty food for cattle as our hay and corn. 


Though the country produces few of the 


comforts of life, theſe few are good of 
their kind. Though theſe arid waſtes may 


ſtrike us at firſt with a kind of horror, yet 


when we perceive that they produce ſuch 


good wine, corn, ſtraw, and-cattle, though 


in quantities na ſmall, we are 
| r 
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oradually more reconciled even to the 25 
pearance of the country, and might pro- 


bably, by habit, be brought to like it as 
well as the natives, and might learn, like 


them, to enjoy TOR. * wee on 


duſt inſtead of ne 


LE think thi 8 are . 4 
bold, a cool, a ſpirited, and clear- headed 
race of people: and I ſee nothing in their 


original character very incompatible with 


the progreſs of induſtry and improvement, 
which elſewhere ſeems natural to men in 


ſociety, They are ſtill capable of great 


activity on certain occaſions, though per- 
haps generally averſe to continued la- 


bour. However, I have obſerved that ſome 
of their tradeſmen, as ſmiths, muleteers, 


and others, labour hard and with: continu- 
ance; and we ſhould think that others 


might be induced to do the ſame, by equal 
motives. Their ſoldiers, bull- fighters, meſ- 
ſengers, are capable of great efforts oc- 


caſionally. Though the motives of neceſſity 
are not ſo powerful in warm climates as in 


cold; as the former relax and debilitate the 
human 
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"hn frame, diminiſh. the neceflity to 


labour, with the number of our wants, and 
more eaſily ſupply the remainder; yet we | 
know that human arts and induſtry have 


been planted and have proſpered i in almoſt 


all climates; and hence it appears, that | 
there are moral motives to be found ſuf- | 
ficient” to overcome moſt of the * 
ments of nature 04 £ 


All this leads to the uſual text and con- 
cluſion,— That theſe people might again 
exert themſelves, and emerge from their 
preſent poverty, inddlence, and political 
inſignificance, if they were properly go- 
verned. But any reform is now become 


very improbable: not many of them can 


even be convinced that it is neceſſary, nor 
be made thoroughly ſenſible of their fall, 
and are ſtill farther from the principles on 
which their recovery depends. I think they 
may long remain nearly as they are, a 
ſtanding leſſon for other nations; more 
ſubje&, from various accidents, to decline 
ſtill farther, than with any reaſonable hopes 
ever to riſe again to their former character 


al | 


The moſt intereſting parts of their hiſtory, - 
| the cauſes of their decline, have been often 
inveſtigated, even before Monteſquieu diſ- 


tive manner. I think their preſent wretch- 
ed government and religion have had the 
greateſt ſhare in producing their preſent 


perhaps we might trace the cauſes to that 


religious, and then of the military, ſpirit; 
and hence that of conqueſt which, by ſuc- 


cruelty, and plunder, and at laſt exhauſt- 


other extreme of human paſſions and pur- 
ſuits, leaving only the caput mortuum of the 


and indifference, mixed up with pride and. 
devotion. | 


Their colonies have not, I think, as you 
luppoſe, depopulated Spain by emigration, 
ſo much as by turning the attention of the 
people from home to diſtant objects; from 
ueful arts and induſtry, toa ee for 

| enter- 
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played them in his conciſe and demonſtra- 
character, and in haſtening their downfal; 
which gave them firſt too much of the 


ceſs, is naturally turned into rapacity, 


ing itſelf, dies by indulgence, like every 


human character, which is here indolence 
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[as of running after n laok; 3 bie a 
| wiſe government at home would ſoon have 
_ repleniſhed all mp emigrations. - At a period 


of religious and military ardour, already 


carried too far, a great object for both is 


diſcovered, which carries them ſtill farther, 
From thence it is eaſy to trace the progreſs 


and effects of their miſtaken ideas of riches, 


of their idleneſs and gradual decay. Their | 
moſt pernicious emigration was, doubtleſs, 
the expulſion of the Moors and Jews by 
Philip II. and III., as they carried are 
ſo many uſeful hands and ſome 
trades. But that was only one of the nu- 
merous bad conſequences of their broken 


government and fanatical religion, the 
primary ſources of ſo many evils, and 


which may yet go on, for ages to come, to 
produce many more. Their religious pre- 
judices are probably the moſt powerful 


cauſe of their depreſſion, and have more 


extenſive conſequences than is generally 


imagined. Few ſubjects eſcape their in- 


fluence: like a contagious poiſon, they 


ſpread through, and contaminate all that 
| concerns 


| concerns. mankind, raiſe ſome -unexpe 
barrier a 


A 


_ the world, and ns improvements. 


We know chat a change of ſituation wil 


often change the characters of men: and 
that the worſt of our ſubjects have ſome- 
times been reformed, when tranſported to 
our colonies, A diſtance from home, new 
occupations, even a croſſing the line, has 
often been obſerved to produce ſome change 


in men's moral ideas, and to cancel ſome 


diſtinctions of conventional behaviour. A 


ſhipwreck, or any extreme common dan- 


ger, preſently levels all ranks and diſtinc- | 


tions. Hence it is obvious, that the go- 


vernment that could create circumſtances 


and occaſions, that could direct education 
and manners, might give men ſuch habits, 
and make of them what they pleaſed. 


But it would be like working without 


maretidla, to attempt making a people great, 
without great objects and motives to exer- 
tion both at home and abroad. Though 


this nation has 6 been generally 


ſome- 
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ainſt every alteration of import- 
ance, and keep them at enmity with half 


— iy np” — : 


” 
— —— — — —s 


— 


ts omen or „ and 


from ſituation been little kno) 7 


, and of 


à character ſo reſpectable, and proper to 
favour the impoſition; yet we know they 
once ſtood much higher · than at preſent, 


and produced men of characters to be admir- 
ed and imitated: but that was when they 


had grand national views and objects of 
employ, and conſtant intercourſe with 
Flanders, Germany, Italy; from which 


aroſe various incitements to exertions in 


arms, letters, induſtry, With a warm 


emulation, they then followed cloſe, and, 


tried to keep pace with Italy in learning 


and taſte: and in arms they led the way, 
and gave law to Europe. But when they 
ceaſed to contend and to act with their 
equals and neighhours, from being exhauſt- 
ed, they became ſtill more incapable of it 


'by diſuſe: and ſince they ſhrunk within 
” themſelves, and from - falſe and impracti- 


cable ideas of independence on other na- 
tions, were engroſſed by their waſting 


colonies, they have dwindled away to what 


we ſee; have ſunk into apathy and idle- 


neſs, and have become, of courſe, unfit 
bor 
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for all thoſe things in which they have not 
been employed; and now under a govern= 


ment, that probably from policy keeps 


them down, and holds them at a diſtance 
from their own national affairs, there they 
muſt probably long remain. Ds ob 2 


We may often find en e in . na · 


ture of a country that will account for 
many parts of the hiſtory and character of 


the people. Even the geographical ſtation, 
independent of climate, may have a de- 
cided influence on national diſpoſitions and 


events. From our inſular poſition may 


| proceed much of our character and govern- 


ment. The ſeparate ſituation of this pe- 
ninſula may have contributed to ſuggeſt, 
and to indulge their ideas and habits of 
pride and indolence, and of a ſeparate and 
independent manner of political exiſtence. 


But for this the country is perhaps leſs 


adapted than moſt others; conſiſting 
chiefly of a few large arid plains, and 


ranges of mountains, Which communicate 


badly with each other, and which were 
never 3 internally commercial, 


Vol. II. e well 
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well calculated for: mutual aſſiſtanee, nor 


— ery well peopled; nor productive, except 


upon their few rivers: Thence might be 
traced ſome of the cauſes of their internal 


diviſions; of their frequent decline, and . 
of their falling ſo oſten into a dependence 


on other nations, as we ſee in their hiſtory ; 
ſucceſſively on Phenicians, Carthaginians, 
. . Romans, Goths, ON and 1 now on 
che French. ? 


To hits fach a rann up: to lt the 


energy of character and activity of induſtry, 


- requiſite to its being a great and indepen- 
dent nation, and to preſerve it in a ſtate 


of cultivation, every human motive to 


exertion is probably. neceſfary. Without 


freedom and fecurity, arts and commerce, 


and a conſtant intercourſe and competition 
with other countries, we cannot expect 


them to riſe, by any means within the 


powers or nature of their preſent govern- 


ment, near to their former ſtate of great 


neſs. Without freedom and good govern- 


ment, foreign wars and commerce, even 
our own iſland would probably ſoon revert 


* *t0 
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to its former barbarity and political inſigni- 


ficance. Vou know how improbable and 
impracticable I think their recovery, and 
I have perhaps already enumerated reaſons 


enough for that opinion; but you muſt 
have them as they occur. Any one. who 
knows the people of Spain will readily eon- 
ceive how very unequal the preſent race 
would be to execute the functions, to 
aſſert or maintain the rights, of their former 
conſtitution of government. When peo- 
ple arrive at certain degrees of ſloth and 
indifference, it betomes doubly difficult to 
find motives that have any influence with 
them, How can we teach him who will 
not learn; or improve thoſe whoſe taſte 
and judgment, natural and moral, are ſo 
vitiated as to have reverſed the order of 


| nature? where ſome of the moſt uſeful 


occupations of men are diſgraceful, while 
that of begging, and even of aſſaſſination, 
are not ſo? where they have loſt their 
reliſh for the beauties of nature, and for 
the comforts of life, many preferring dirt 
to cleanlineſs, and indolence with want to 
induſtry with all its comforts and conveni- 
T 2 = enciesz 
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„„ eneics where moſt of the country Peg 
ple. hate the ſight of trees, and have a 

diſlike to milk, greens, and the other 
ſimple and original kinds of food, their 

5 palates being ſpoiled by indulging the facti- 
1 ſtiious taſte for garlick, onions, peppers, and 


vice to mankind, and more ſuited to ſociety. 
We may inſtance Alexander, Raphael, and 
many others. If the youth, at leaſt, of 2 
country cannot be made to love activity 
and danger, I fear there i 1s ſmall hope of 
that country. Hardly any thing ſeems now | 
capable 


1 high ſeaſonings. Man is the creature of 
| j Ez + ; habit. When, from want, oppreſſion, or 
8 indulgence, he abandons, or gets beyond 
ite firſt ſimple feelings or inſtincts of na- 
Wl! - ture, there ſeem ro natural bounds or 
[ | limits left to ſtop his gradually deſtroying 
i his ſenſes, his mind, and his whole ſelf. 
{| He may then go on, till he learn to drink 
4 | alkohol, to eat allafcetida, or do miſchief, 
{| for pleaſure, till the whole animal 1s 1 88 8105 
1 or annihilated. | 

| i The great object of NI eme herd 
| j 2A long and lazy life; whereas the ſhort 
'Þ and active has generally been of moſt ſer- 
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: oh” of exciting this people to great ef- 


forts, except their ſuperſtitious terrors, love, 
revenge, or a fandango. You are aware 
that we muſt not conclude all are fo far 


ſunk in indolence and " indifference ; but 
I fear this charaQter is general enough to 
conſider the others as exceptions. To ſuch 
a ſtate has a bad government reduced che 
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LETTER Xv. 


Of Gevernment. 


To Mr. A. J. 
80 1 Do not le of your b 


a little in ſpeculations upon government 
and politics; it may induce you to go on 
with hiſtory, law, travel, &c. all which 
lead to other uſeful reſearches, The 
utility of my letters and opinions will 
conſiſt, . J hope, more in the efforts of 
| thought and reſearch they may produce in 
you, than in the actual information they 
may contain. Nor do I wiſh to diſcourage 
your diſpoſition to perpetual reform and 
improvement, which is natural to young 
and ardent minds; the world will ſoon 
enough repreſs that zeal. I agree with 
you, that the art of government has long 
been ſtationary, and perhaps often retro- 
grade, and might have been expected . 


ir 


— 
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be much farther advanced than we find it. 


When we. conſider the progreſs it once 
made among the Greeks, we cannot eaſily 


account for its ſubſequent decline. With- 
out being too ſanguine gr romantic, we may 
be permitted to hope for degrees of politi- 

cal ſkill and wiſdom, and for ſome future 

lawgiver, more perfect than any that have 


been yet ſeen in the world. - May we not 
expect, that this great art will now advance 
in an accelerated progreſſion, by means of 
England, and Engliſh America? We may 
now look for ſome ſyſtem that ſhall com- 


prehend at once the principles of duration 


and improvement, ſo as to keep pace with 


the other arts. The beſt ſyſtems of govern- 
ment hitherto known have been like the 


machines that require to be wound up at 
certain periods: every revolution con- 


tains the ſeeds of others. We ought 
to look well into hiſtory, and ſee if we 
ſhould not firſt try to equal ſome of the 
ancient governments, before we pretend 


to ſurpaſs them. Some allege we cannot 


go much farther. The moſt perfect ſyſtem 
would doubtleſs, 'in the execution, ftill 
„„ ſavour 
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ſavour! of the imperfection of man, o 
weak a being, and ſo eaſily ſpoiled by 
power, or any other | indulgence... - By 
perfection muſt be underſtood the beſt poſſi. 
ble ſyſtem for man, with all his defects; 
and I think we have not yet diſcovered 

on what it depends: the diſcovery may 
require more ages of r ee and be 


bound . e at laſt. 30k 


% 
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Lo am inclined to (Tg the 4 perfect 
ſyſtem may be found to depend chiefly 
on three points; 1. On good. education; 
2. Equal repreſentation; and 3. Mutual 
control, We have, in England, ſuc- 
ceeded tolerably well in the third of 
theſe, though not fo well in the two 
former. But every man who thinks, mul} 
have his own ſyſtem, and we can ſeldom 
agree; a neceſſary evil, perhaps the moſt 
difficult of all to be remedied. However, 
to fill up part of my ſyſtem, and eſtabliſh 
a government that ſhould improve, inſtead 
of declining as uſual, [ think. the following 
conditions neceſſary. r. A ſecurity i in the 
form of. ronſiitytion, that every lay 0 
| bo 


be the ery ene of; a e of the 


whole community, and not of a ſmall part 
oper diſtribu- 


only. 2. I. mult have a pre 
tion of power among perſons and corporate 
bodies, ſo that they may all both aſſiſt and 
control each other; ſome of them change 


able, and others gal, with right rotation 
for the firſt, and proper limitations for 
both. In this diſtribution may conſiſt the 


ſecret of the whole ſcience of legiſlation. 
A right diviſion of the public labour, be- 
tween. corporate bodies and individuals, 


and which ſhould bring. all the powers, of W 


both, ſexes into action, might go farther than 


we can now even imagine. Society ſeems 


to fall almoſt naturally inte a diviſion of 


three claſſes; a firſt, middle, and lower; 5 


and hence the legiſlature, almoſt as na- 


turally, into thoſe of a monarch, a ſenate, | 


and commons by repreſentation; : three 
powers, at leaſt, being neceſſary to preſerve 


a balance by mutual control. This once 
eſtabliſhed, all the reſt, as wiſdom, know- 


ledge, virtue, ſeem to flow from it in 
courſe: public and private life, govern- 
ment and education, will then form but 

| one 


well diſtinguiſhed: in ſhort, abe reſult of all 
the beſt ſpeculations and theories upon go— 
vernment ſeems to demonſtrate our own 
to be the neareſt perfection; and perhaps 
ve have only to remove the defects above 
mentioned, in education and repreſentation, 
as order to form the beſt government poflible, 


There will then probably be wiſdom 
enough to render the education of all ranks 
ſomewhat military; this I think indiſpenſ- 
able, and believe that no government can be 
laſting where the people have loſt the uſe 
of arms. While they retain their martial 
habits, it may indeed require more judg- 
ment and attention to direct them, than moſt 
governments are able or willing to beſtow, 
until they ſhall become better conſtitut- 
ed, ſo as to produce the neceſſary {kill, zeal, 
and aſſiduity; ; then the taſk becomes eaſy. 
A regiment is ruled with facility, a mob is 
ungovernable: a certain method and form 
of arrangement produces a conſtant atten- 
| tian in the executive operations in a regi- 
ment, 


A.” 


not leſs, but more „ 
dience, and regularity, and might there 


fore more ſafely be truſted with liberty, 


and influence enough to ſupport the exer⸗ 
tions and the ſelf-· importance ſo neceſſary 
even in the loweſt claſſes e 


military nation. = 


Since the. great Wiebe at di- 
we of arts and labour, and their en- 
groſſing the whole time and attention of 
the workmen, the people in moſt countries 
have readily agreed to be taxed in order to 


pay for their defence, in preference to the 


thereby gave up, at once, all their remain- 
ing ſecurity in any rights, civil or political, 
which will be gradually infringed by 
their rulers, who are no longer under the 
conſtant neceſſity of attending to the in⸗ 
tereſts of a people without property or 
military talents, and hence without influ- 
ence, Such governments will degenerate 
into deſpotiſm, then inſenſibly decline, 
and at laft fall a prey to the firſt free and 
warlike nation that may attack them in a 
Ee OD | few 
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be dceedive by wars ang, | nike the 

. "EIFCIt du art „ commerce, and, 

in Mort, of human nature. Your: temedy 
| reſentation came. in good time to keep 
> up, or rather raiſe, for a time the import- 
ance of the people; but to ſupport it, will 
require more arrangements civil and mili- 
tary; Let us hope the martial ſpirit will 
ſpread and take root among us, and that a 
general circulating militia, in which all 
ſerve in -their turn, will at length be eſta- 
bliſhed, ſo as to ſupply a ſmall but well- 
| diſciplined: army, and render the rte 
more military and more orderly. 


Since you lead me into theſe matters, [ 
ee not how to leave them, though 1 
' with to be conciſe. I think we are more 
readily inclined to reflect and talk upon 
ent in the countries where it 1s 
nd this country affords a variety of 
ſubjects for ſuch reflections. To make the 
indolent become active and induſtrious, I 
think their wants muſt be increaſed. In 

the fineſt countries and climates, ſuch as 
this of Spain, where their wants are few, 
and thoſe few. eaſily ſupplied, we find the 
5 5 inha- 
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avarice. W 
once Wurms and ſufficiently exereiſed, 
it ſhould be reſtrained and regulated, 


% 0 — == D 


zahab tune the muſt: Wade 2 indfiives 
E owever, ſeem equally doom 
el to periſh. by tie oppoſite progreſſion; 


Kin gdoms, 


firſt of an nee and then a rapacious 
hen the love of riches has been 


and on the wiſdom of ſuch regulations 


much of the proſperity and duration of 


empires will depend. But modern govern- 
ments, on the contrary, our own not ex- 


cepted, are building on the foundation 
of pecuniary intereſt an immenſe and in- 


creaſing ſtructure, which at laſt may fall 
by its own weight, like that of Spain. 


We feed and encourage, inſtead of mi 
tigating and diverting, the love of 
power and of riches, till they become 


enormous and uncontrolable. Though 


in ſome countries merit may by ſtealth: 


creep into notice and power, it muſt 


in time be entirely ſacrificed to riches. 
The eaſy alienation and circulation of great 
fortunes, and the proper diviſion of large 
eſtates, are almoſt everywhere impeded, and 


the accumulation of them promoted, by 
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partial 40 pernicious ions as my 
This is remarkably the caſe here, 


few grandees may, in time, engroſs al the 


titles and eſtates of the kingdom: 


the duke of Alva already poſlefies eleven 
dukedoms (/ombreros or grandeaas); the 


—— Nedins'-Qull)- tha? Obie! Ge 
Altamira, &c. have each acquired ſeveral by 
inheritance. Through moſt part of Europe 


property ſeems to be getting into fewer 
hands, and thence more within the reach 
of government, which is conſequently the 
more inclined and enabled to become de- 


ſpotic, by combinations of the few againſt 


the many. There have been variations in 


this progreſſion, according as chance or wiſ- 


dom have directed: human knowledge and 


foreſight may, in ſome caſes, have had an 
influence on the duration and proſperity of 


empires. In a general tendency towards 


oppreſſion, though the people have often. 


poſſeſſed the bare neceſſaries of life on no 


better tenure than ſo far as they could be 


: uſeful to their oppreſſors, that tenure. has 
gradually become, on ſome occaſions, 2 


ne good one. Luxury, by creating 


wants, 


LETT on mann * 
agenuit) daſs 3 0 | 
3 the rich to ſpend and to ſell their 
eſtates, and enabled the induſtrious to buy 
them, promoting a better diviſion and 
circulation of Property. As far as thoſe 
people have been able to protect and pre- 
| ſerve their induſtry and their influence, 
by a proper temperament of freedom and 
ſecurity, by a wiſe and well-balanced con- 
ſtitution of government, fo far the ſuperior 
fruits of their induſtry have appeared, 
increaſed, and produced a ſpirit of ſome 
independence for its own ſupport; This 
may be called the purſe-proud ſpirit of 
commerce and riches z. it may give rife to 
improvements yet unſeen; and continue to 
ſwell till it-burft, and ſhare the fate of all 
human purſuits when not ſufficiently kept 
within bounds. We do not indeed feem 
clearly to have determined the merits and 
effects of this modern ſyſtem of induſtry 
and avarice, nor to have meaſured or com- 
pared it with that of the ancient ſpirit of 
poverty, independence, and vigour of mind: 
men of books :admire the latter, men of 
__ 1 5. 
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the world' the former; and cach law 
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hs at the 
other. Though this modern ſpirit of arts 


and commerce ſeems capable of ſupplying 
the place of every thing, and almoſt of 


virtue itſelf, we may however be permitted 
to doubt of its omnipotenèe whenever it 


ſhall have the other to contend with. It 


was foreſeen, that Carthage, with all its 
riches and mercenary armies, muſt at length 


be overcome by the ſpirit and perſeverance 


of the Roman republic. The arts and ſciences 
cannot gain a ſituation that will enſure 
their own exiſtence and duration, till the 


art of government ſhall have made a pro- 
greſs equal to the reſt, The force of 
modern European nations is now comput- 


ed by pounds, ſhillings, and pence; and in 


their contentions the . richeſt generally 
prevail: but this may not always be 


the caſe. Were it not for the art of for- 
tiſication, even now an army of Tartar 
horſe, directed by a Tamerlane or an 
Alexander, might, by repeated attempts, 


reduce Europe once more to a barbarous 


_ deſert, and bury all her arts and im- 


Provements in oblivion. After a certain 
e 
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moge of tyranny, and the diviſion of 7 


the world again among a few overgrown ' 
and ignorant tyrants, it may require only 
the caprice or miſtake of ſome one of 


them, to prepare Europe for ſuch an 


event ; while the ſcience and wiſdom, the 


virtue and intereſt, of all the reſt of man- 


kind remain without power or influence. 
The carrying any ſpecious ſyſtem of policy 
to an extreme, ſuch as the diſuſe of forti- 
fications and of militias, may be ſufficient 
to prevent or impede the efficacy, of your 
ſuperior we and ſtrength, and at once lay 
you open to ſuch a diſaſter. Wt 
do not mean to repreſent the people i in 
France or Spain, as in much danger from 
the ſpirit of commerce and luxury: bene- 
volence would wiſh they were: they are 
probably paſt that period, and incapable, 
without more property and arrangement, 
of recovering their influence. In theſe 
governments, democracy muſt now be 
out of the queſtion, and the future con- 


* 


tentions will only be between the monarchic 


and ariſtocratic opprefſors. The poverty 
and dependence of the people are every- 
Vorl. 777 
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ag too evident: their dangers. a and . 
7 than commercial luxury. You know the 
powers and oppreſſive privileges of their | 


their eſtates do not improve ſo much as they 


and to their being only proprietors. for life. 
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preſſion proceed more from feudal tyranny 


nobility and clergy, though the latter are 
conſidered as pretty good landlords: that 


ought, is perhaps more owing to their 
being too indulgent than too rigid maſters, 


Some laws, like thoſe in "Holland and 
elſewhere, that promote the diviſion of great 
eſtates, and facilitate this alienation, if they 
eould be generally adopted, might obviate 
the dangers of thoſe too great accumula- 
tions and inequalities, without checking 
too much of that paſſion for riches, and 
the family pride, which ſometimes. pro- 
duce beneficial effects. Such laws might 
help to ſave Europe from thoſe — 3911 
which we e have nen to e 
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LETTER XXVII. 0 
| Spaniſh ancient Government. Baie | Cha- | 
- rafter.  Peculiarities, Edits, and want 


Y ke al 


To Mr. 0. 155 
xp | st. Jags. 

[A NY b dee ſenſible men 

we meet with in this country 
ad to the law; that profeſſion ſeems 
to produce the moſt freedom, learning, 
eloquence, and the kind of knowledge 
chiefly wanted in this nation. From ſome 
of theſe, you will meet with more fatiſ- | 
factory information concerning the aQtual _. 
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ſtate of their government and conſtitution, | 
than you can acquire from any books; ö 
yet it may be proper to draw from both | 


ſources. Though fuch men cannot now N | 

be of much ſervice to a nation where both bl. 

„urch and ſtate are againſt * reform 
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e advancement, at ſome future period they f 
may, if ſufficiently honeſt and numerous, 
be of infinite uſe to it. Nor do I think 
this nation fo thoroughly incapable of re- 
form as the French. If they can once be 
moved to ſet about a revolution upon 
ſyſtem, they will be found more equal to 
the . There may be ſome hope in the 
tyranny and abſurdity of their govern- 
ment: theſe being carried to extremes in 
enlightened times, may create ſo 
lated reſiſtance, as formerly in Flanders, 7 
and as was lately very nearly the caſe at 
Madrid; and this might grow into à ſyſte- 
matic oppoſition, and produce a balanced 
government as in England. Unlimited 
power muſt, in moſt caſes, at length go ir- 
recoverably wrong, and may then ſtrangle 
herſelf in her own ignorance and abſurdi- 
ties: ſuch may be the fate of this, as well 
as of Papal and Mahomedan powers. And 
then it becomes of the laſt importance to 
have a ſufficient number of wiſe men ready 
with the remedy, to act with coolneſs on a 
pre- concerted plan, and to eſtabliſh a conſti- 


tution that ſhall Ones ſupport, and im- 
5 ere 
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you are certainly right to inveſti gate from 


their hiſtory; and we may procure you the 
acquaintance of ſome who can ſhorten and 
direct your labour. I believe you will find 
their eonſtitution, even at its beſt periods, 
to have been full of faults; the legiſlature, 


or Cortes, generally inadequate to the 
framing of good laws, that ſhould include 
the intereſts of all ranks; theſe being 


moſtly dictated by the crown or the nobles, 
I rpetual conteſts, and without 


amidſt the 


any certain. balance, between thoſe two 
powers ; the third and moſt eſſential power, 
the people, never having been well repre- 


ſented, united and conſtituted into an in- 


depend member of the legiſlature: their 
modes of proceeding were never, I believe, 


very good, nor ſufficiently ſettled and re- 


gular. It ſeems to have been an accidental 

and unfiniſhed ſyſtem, with the kinds and 
degrees of liberty more productive of an- 
archy than of wiſdom or ſteady exertion. 
However it might have been improved, if 
it had laſted, and had not, like moſt other, 


ö old 


| However; their ancient 1 
g of gonertiment, its revolutions and decline, 
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ald . team. 2 gun ne 
and to vaniſh, before they knew. well 5 4 
it was, or might become. A conſtitution 
| framed in rude and warlike times, imped- 
ed in the progreſſive changes neceſlary to 
4 make i it keep pace with thoſe of manners, 
opinions, and property, became gradually | 
quite unfit to contend with the effects d 
luxury and partial intereſts ; and tyranny, 
in new ſhapes, advanced faſter than Politi- 
cal knowledge and precautiogey hic 
come too late. | _ 


You will find, that their wile ſtand g 
monarch,” were thoſe who proteQe 
people, and depreſſed the nobles, 1 
taking care to have always the lower and 
| moſt numerous claſſes on their fide: ſuch 
were Alfonſo III. Ferdinand I. Alfonſo VI.; 
and particularly Alfonſo VIII. and Fer- 
dinand III.; and ſtill more Ferdinand 
and Ifabel, the great friends of the people, 
under whoſe joint reign the towns, through 
induſtry and wealth, were growing faſt 
into weight and conſequence i in the ſtate; 
ſo much that you know they formed a 
powerful oppoſition, and at laſt a War, 


7 as 3 unf 


a. "But oh eee ee 
to ut only like temporary ſhifts, with- | 


out ſyſtem or foreſight. They ſeem not to 
have known the importance nor the me- 
thods of eftabliſhing the ird eg in the | 


Land the es, which was fo 2 
| wanted by all thoſe Spaniſh princes; a 
weight which you will ſee all wife princes 


ng 0 a much better why 


Charles. V. been wiſe enough to regulate 


and fix that third power in the legiſlature, 


inſtead of curbing, and thence gradually 
annihilating it, the government, and the 


country, might have gone on improving, 
and Spain would have remained ſtill the 


rſt and moſt powerful nation in Europe. 


As our modern ſyſtem of induftry and 
avarice advanced, money gradually ac- 
ö quired 


4 


ö _ the yn 1s | debilitited. Had 


1 | 
f i, — 


* ence, REA 1 

rof ds miſeg Hesse whith thay - 
"i s any ſenſe. off merit left in the world, 
virtues and talents will ſometimes break 
into notice, and may command the Tich. 
os in : Caſtle you will: Y ind d the ricos 


conteſts, were ſeized by the crown — "I 
"a blood and anarchy. Such has gene- 
rally been, and muſt probably always be, 
the hiſtory of governments where the third 
power, or the people, are not ſupported. 
Might not this third power be ſo regulated 
and eſtabliſhed, when well ſupported by 
the intereſt of the crown, as to ſupply the 

defects and fluctuations of property, and, 
in ſpite of poverty, maintain the neceſſary 
| 1mportance 
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in go I am 1 to 1 is Ir ſo 
ad known and underſtood as it de- 
ſerves; and if we ſhould neglect to com- 
plete the ſy tem, and to enſurg, « duration, 


| retard its imitation or ae al Mme future "ET , 
period, for the benefit of mankind. How 
many things combine to retard the progreſs 


of the great ſcience of government! Wiſe 

: and liberal principles are very long in gain- 
1 ing a footing among men, and, on certain 
7 | occaſions, are all driven out again in a 

$ moment. From the time that Charles V. 


by force or influence in the Cortes, I be- N 
lieve here at St. Jago, got it eſtabliſhed 
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0s P to be a 
f the moſt unlimited tyrannies 
in Europe. And we cannot with. fer a 
better example to ſhew the effects of de- 
ſtroying and replacing an eſtabliſhed free 
conſtitution by an arbitrary government, 
than the gradual decline of this country 
ever ſince that period. Hardly any of their 
writers dare yet look up to this firſt ſource 
of their decline: they ſeem complaiſantly 


to ſhift the cauſe, and willing to place it 


on miſmanagement. The boldeſt trace it 
122 8 


Ace to thew them the 


hopes 


| It N ſeem, that abſolute governments 
cannot be improved by the "addition of 
minute regulations and ſubdiviſions, and 
are only embarraſſed, inſtead of being tem- 
pered or direQed, by. an increaſe of legal 
forms and councils. Such governments may 
ſometimes be adminiſtered by good men, 
as this ſeems to be at preſent, and then 
ſome little improvements may be made. 
But this nation ſeems too far ſunk ever to 


be 


wing 4 
S 5 
3 . 
Ds 


tunately i is not Tr of the natie y 
benefit of the people can, with them, only 
be a ſecondagy conſideration at beſt, In- 
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deed, ſubdiviſions of power ſeem to be 


adopted! in this country only when uſeleſs 


or hurtful: each of the numerous depart- 


ments of government is here a ſeparate and 


independent deſpot, with authority enough 


to oppreſs and do miſchief, but without 
either power or diſpoſition to do good. 
With all our chain of controls, from par- 
liament downwards, you know how dif- 
ſicult it is with us to get the public buſineſs 
properly executed; how little each man is 
* to do more than barely his duty, 

and 


; We 
. PE Ry a 
9 


preſcribe bounds t 
be 45 * 


continue, 4 ur”: a8 
expect from Raton beings he duties of 
ſociety without ſufficient motives and LE 
control. . 11 


N 5 1 * 1 


Though juſtice i is tardy in this eountry, 
they were going to hang a poor man di- 
rectly the other day, a ſervant of the 
king's, for amuſing himſelf in writing let- 
ters about an imaginary conſpiracy; and 
his being diſcovered to be fooliſh could 
hardly fave him. There are many new 
regulations in the palace, and new edicts 
on this occaſion. © Many more are expect- 
ed about the roads, the poor, on com- 
merce, &c. This tyrannic and fooliſh 
government ſeems fonder of regulations 
than 
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3 3 thas — really are, - Wh 
them bad, ſeems purpoſely to make them 


ſo. 


Now I think the contrary cone has 
been found to ſucceed beſt with mankind: 
both individuals and bodies of men have 
been obſerved to improve, and become 
more worthy. of confidence, by being truſt- 
ed; and they may be obſerved to have 
proſpered in proportion to the liberty and 
ſecurity in which they have been left to 
live, and to manage their- own affairs: 
and I believe nearly in this proportion we 


Hall 


the. merits of alt the Fa. we 
from the laſt up to the firſt, TY; m 
miſerable African or Siberia 
to the active and independent inhab 


pable of great virtues or efforts, and they 
will commonly exert themſelves to become 
ſo in reality. Many of the loweſt Spaniards 
may yet be ſpurred on to exert great ef- 
forts of friendſhip and libe 
ing them, and ſhewing a confidence in the 
old reputation of their honour, though 


they may now be far inferior to their an- 


ceſtors who gained them that reputation. 
A general Wolfe could perſuade, and very 
ſoon believe, a ſet of common fellows, of 
which his regiment was compoſed, to be 
incapable of deſertion, and they accord- 
ingly ſoon became ſo ; when he had ſuffi- 


ciently prepared them by his ſpeeches and 


orders, guards and ſentries, which had 
been placed in vain to prevent their eſcape, 
were called in, and the deſertion ceaſed. 
There is a diſcipline which might be eſta- 
bliſhed through men's minds more readily 


are, — ; 


tant of Great Britain. Believe men cn 


rality, by truſt- 
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LETTER xxIx 


Spanifh Manners. Taſte.  Poſ ons, 1 - 
pineſs. F. emale Character. Mi 771 2 


Princes. | 
To Mr. A. J. 


| HEARTILY with to be drawing to- 
wards a concluſion with theſe ſcattered 
obſervations on this nation; and yet ſhall 
probably go on with mas remains sin the 
ſame deſultory way I began. 


The winter here, though not what you 
would call ſevere, yet ſadly increaſes the 
lilent melancholy gloom of poverty and 
indolence. Thoſe who with for a peace- 
ful ſtate of ſociety, may find it now com- 
pletely eſtabliſhed in Spain. Without fire 
or chimney, though the ſnowy mountains 
are juſt 1 in ſight, people now wrap them- 
ſelves up in their gloomy cloaks and ap- 
parent miſery, and fit whole evenings 
Yo BE - #& +  — 
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till the ſan ſhall call them again into life, 


is not the leſs founded, and has been long 


feſſions and the practice of friendſhip and 


ſmoking their | garros, or praying over 
their beads in ſilent melancholy reſignation, 
ſeemingly indifferent about every thing, 


and to the ſummer 8 n dance. 


L like your queſtions concerning national 
diſpoſition, &c. but it requires reflection to 
anſwer them rightly. The high opinion I | 
have of the Spaniſh character and behavi- 
our (ſtrato) may be rather new to you, 
and may differ from that of many, but it 


the ſame. The contraſt between the pro- 


hoſpitality, between real and affected honour 
and civility, is. doubtleſs a very ſtriking 
feature in modern manners, owing [I be- 
lieve chiefly to France; and the Spaniards, 
with all their honour and ſincerity, are not 
entirely exempt from it. A ſemblance of 
virtue may be better than none: but the 
romantic purity of manners and principles, 
ſtill aſſumed by ſome, and particularly 
thoſe of high rank, though it may be 


better than nothing, yet becomes worſe 
. | than 
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than ridiculous when we .come to know 
more of their private hiſtory. The habits 
of politeneſs, by eſtabliſhed cuſtom, may 
properly enough ſupply the place of 
real goodneſs, civility, benevolence, and 
many other virtues; yet when carried too 
far, they may become deceit : how far, is | 
hard to ſay. It is very difficult to eſftimats | 
virtues and vices that depend ſo much on 
degree and faſhion. In order to underſtand , 
theſe. things, you muſt know what they 
call the world; that is to ſay, the men and 
women of it: reading is inſufficient ;- you 
| muſt travel among, and live with, all ranks 
and nations. 


It is likewiſe very difficult to judge rightly | 
of the taſte and: nnn paſſions of 
men and nations, even after living much 
with them. If the added in this quiet na- 
tion can be faid to love any thing with 
warmth or ardour, beſides their dances # 
and amuſements, I think it may occaſion- —_— lt 
ally be, 1. Revenge. 2. Indolence. 3. n. 
trigue. Their hatred, which is. probably — | 
ſtronger, ſeems moſt -readily directed, 
1. Againſt hereſy, or rather heretics ; 2. 
| » Againſt 
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Againſt the French; and 3. Againſt 
ſtrangers, or all-the teſt of mankind. + mY 


vilization is properly enough meaſured: by 
attention to ſtrangers: here, as in other 
countries, in the ſea-ports, and near the 


coaſt, they are more attentive, polite, and 
eaſter reconciled to foreigners, than more 


inland. They uſed to prefer the Engliſh 


to all other nations, but J fear that prefer- 


ence is now on the HE and Kd to 
change its object. ED 


It is, till more difficult to eſtimate 


the happineſs of men or of ſocieties, If | 


the exerciſe of the human powers, our 
ſciences and improvements, with all the 


increaſe of ideas and pleaſures which attend 


them, do not bring us'more good than evil, 
more pleaſure than pain, we muſt appre- 


tiate happineſs by the degrees of 1 ignorance, 


inactivity, and inſenſibility, which will 


lead us to conclude, with the oppreſſed and 


enervated Aſiatic, that non- exiſtence is the 


beſt of all. But if, as I believe, this is 


not a true but a fallacious ſtatement of the 
caſe; if our exiſtence and our faculties 
are siven us to be ulods I know of no 

better 


/ 


better of men's happineſs than 


of their powers and faculties. The more 


charge of their various duties, and the 


purſuit is neceſſary to us, without which 
we can neither be active nor happy. It 
is needleſs to recal to your mind any of. 
the numerleſs obſervations that will occur to 
prove this doctrine. In activity then of 
mind and body, more than in reſt, muſt 
conſiſt the happineſs of human life; and 


tainment of thoſe objects to which it leads. 


place this nation among the leaſt happy, 
eſpecially in winter, and the Engliſh per- 
haps among the moſt happy. 


and patience, we muſt perhaps except the 
female part of ſociety. The female character 
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their activity, and the voluntary exertion 
ſpirit and activity men ſhew in the diſ- 


fewer they neglect, the happier they muſt 
be. We daily ſee that ſomę object of 


more in the activity itſelf than in the at- 


Upon this principle or ſcale I ſhould 


Although » we at preſent ſee here little : 
aſe remaining but the ſkeleton, ſo to 
ſpeak, of the old Spaniſh character, pride 
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is probably improved, while the male-may 
have declined, throughout modern Europe, 
The ſex improves by ſociety, even though 
we keep them from. knowledge; and they 
here now poſſeſs more domeſtic, ſocial, 
and uſeful virtues, than formenty, when 
more ſecluded | from the world: 

were then ſubject to more eh . 
timidity, to a ſlovenly indifference, and 


poſitive vices, and had only a few 


negative virtues at beſt. We find them 
endowed with all the attention - and 


goodneſs, tenderneſs and humanity, fa 


becoming their ſex, and which they 
beftow on all around them, except here- 
tics, of whom many of them ſhew the 


greateſt dread and averſion, though ſome- 
times mixed with compaſſion. - Several 


of the Spaniſh ladies are ftill too 
much indulged 1n indolence, and fome- 
what ſpoiled by falſe delicacies and re- 


finements; others, who have had ſenſe 


and reſolution to break through the re- 


ſtraints of faſhionable idleneſs, have be- 


come manly and active, and can now ride, 


hunt, and labour in the garden, better than 
many 


— —_— . 
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_ of us: and ſome Aragoneſe gentle- 
I knew, have wn wal their 
daughters in this ye” x 


In ſpite of the flattery and 1 5 


of the times, I believe the Bourbon period 
of Spaniſh hiſtory will make but a Poor 


figure in their future annals. Almoſt e every 


thing of importance that has been attempt- 
ed by that government, has hitherto failed 
of ſucceſs. At the Bourbon acceſſion, the 


exhauſted and depopulated ſtate of the 
country, though great, was not however 
beyond the powers of liberal principles and 
good management to re-eſtabliſh : and it is 
but too evident, that this jealous govern- 


ment, ſubject to no legal and effectual mode 
of influence or control from the people, has 


been either unable or unwilling to accom- 


pliſh the reſtoration of a kingdom per- 
haps naturally the rival of France. 


Their preſent miniſtry ſeems to be 
among the moſt ſenſible and efficient 
that they have had for ſome time paſt, 


except that of the Conde de Heranda, and 
perhaps that of Enſenada; but they, you 
X * know, 
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. knorr, were not permitted to go on: and | 

F * fuck will probably be the future: hiſtory of 

| | Spain while a province of the Bourbon 

empire. Whenever they begin evidently to 

0 riſe, ſome French trick or intrigue will al- 

Ways be at hand to lip away the ladder. 
| Some of theſe. miniſters, being reputed 

5 | men of buſineſs, give riſe to ſanguine 

| hopes; too ſanguine, as uſual here: for, 
ſuppoſing them really zealous and Flibere 
in their endeavours and Profeſſions, what 

can they do with this yet exhauſted and 
indolent nation, if they will not, or cannot 
reſtore them their conſtitution; the only 
effectual means, I believe, of recovery. 

Several of what they think very important 
regulations in commerce and police are 
beginning to be adopted, and others ex- 
pected, if not all interrupted by their taking 
a part in this fooliſh and unfortunate war, 
They are going to be as great fools as our- 
ſelves. Folly ſeems. to be eee at 
certain periods. 

Their premier F. B. was brig] to 
the law, and ſome time at Rome, from 
which it is thought hs muſt know ſome- 

$4 thing; 
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ming; but he has not power to do 


much. Others allege, that really great 


politicians 1 would place him only among 
the little ones: that he relies too much 7 


on that left-handed wiſdom, artifice 


and cunning: if ſo, he employs the 


# 


beſt maſk, a frank and open m 
ner, volto Kiel et Penſie eri hretti, which 
he probably learned at Rome. Mr. G. 
may know South America, but it is doubt- 


ed if he knows Europe, or the true princi- 15 


F. K „„ „„ 


and praſperity: : but jo 8 ä "hone the 
preſent favourite topics here, we. cannot 


expect to be well underſtood i in the moſt 


anti- commercial nation, . while they, are 


not yet well underſtood in the moſt en- 


lightened. 


But it ſeems to be again the faſhion of 


late, for princes to covet the reputation of 
being their own miniſters, ſo that it would 
appear fo be of leſs importance who is 
nominally ſo; and they ſeem likewiſe in- 


clined to employ new men, probably from 


2 natural dread and jealouſy which abſolute 
monarchy 
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monarchy muſt always have againſt 8 
_ eratic power. But neither of theſe fyſtems 
can, FE balieve; anſwer the purpoſes intend- 
ed. Our Engliſh ideas of the neceſſary 
reſponſibility of miniſters are well found- 
ed, in the nature of 'men and of princes, 
and indeed are openly or tacitly acknow- 
ledged almoſt everywhere: it has mani- 
feftly appeared here lately in the caſe of 
 Sqmilauei;; and it ſeems to be tacitly under 
ſtood even at Conſtantinople. The greateſt 
miniſters have always undertaken their 
office on thoſe terms of reſponſibility, and 
have ſubmitted to them with the beſt and 
the boldeſt grace. The people will gene- 
rally conſider miniſters as anſwerable for 
public meaſures. Indeed, a certain degree 
of reſponſibility and publicity are highly 
neceſſary in many public meaſures, being 
the only checks that remain againſt various 
| kinds of tyranny, which, on the other 
hand, is always ſtruggling to get rid even 
of theſe, and of every other reſtraint. That 
of raifing and employing new families in 
preference to the old and powerful, is the 
ws PEN) -of weak princes, and will 
generally 


generally create . more enemies chan 
e The third power, the people, or 
democratic part, well regulated and eſta 
bliſhed (which a wiſe monarch can always 
manage and direct, ſo as to balance an 
ambitious ariſtocracy), will always be a 
much better expedient, and anſwer the 
above and n ocher n e more o 


n „„ 


Princes 1 50 e to. =_ 1 
to the taſk of adminiſtration; not that they - 
may do the buſineſs themſelves, but only 
ſee it properly done by others. A general, or 


head of any department, ought perhaps to 


be capable of ſerving 1 in any inferior ſtation 
in it; but it is not neceſſary, nay it is 
kighly, improper, that he ſhould do it. His 
duty is, to ſee that every man do his duty; 
to inſpect the whole, and know that every 
part of the machine is properly placed and 
employed, and the whole produces, its ef- 
fect: this would only be impeded by his 
attempting to ſupply, with his own hand, 
the work of any. part. Great and com- 
n minds are known by their ar- 
| rangements | 
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0 not : by what they themſelves can 
execute in detail. On thoſe Principles, 


examine a Roman or a Pruſſian army, an 


Engli navy, a Grecian, Roman, or 
1 government, and you - will ſee 
their ſtrength and ſucceſs generally depend 
on each part performing only its own | 
ſhare of the work, and on its being pro- 

perly and ſufficiently employed: or if any 
parts do more than their duty, it is by the 
fucceffive aſcending of the parts below, 
and not by the deſcent of thoſe above. In 
great plans, that require much time for 
completion, we muſt. regret that ſuc- 
ceſſors ſo ſeldom carry on the ideas of 
their predeceffors, and that nature ſeems 
to have planted a Kind of enmity between 
them. EE Heng 


\ 


Doubtleſt in ae W of princes, 
it cannot be too much inculcated, that 
there is no certain way of creating or of 
employing merit in its proper place, with- 
out being ee and practically a 


Of 


or of on hs 4 various , ee 5 
without knowing the principles and the 
practice of each; nor without the great 
ſcience or knowledge of men. 


We cannot avoid ſpeculating ſometimes 
thus on ſubjects perhaps above our reach. 
We muſt often judge of our ſuperiors, who 
require the control both of private and 
public opinion, as well as of others ; F and 
we all require ſome. 1 
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LETTER XXX. 


de, 25 Trade. | Proibitions and 4 by 
„ Daate. 


1 OBEY your ES 80 on to 
obſerve and reflect, ſince we cannot 


yet get away. But you muſt not be ſur- 


priſed if this naked country ſhould be 


Found rather barren of uſeful matter, even 
for reflection; or if theſe letters ſhould 


ſavour till more of their Spaniſh ſource, 
and turn to idle and indolent ſpeculation. 
Doubtleſs, there are. many ſingularities 


to be obſerved of this nation: I with to 
give you only the moſt important. Their 


ſeparate ſituation I conſider as the ſource 
of many of thoſe ſingularities ; of their 


being leſs known, of -their knowing leſs of 


the world, and of their being leſs influ- 


enced by its changes, than almoſt any 
other European nation. Hence manners, 


_ arts, trades, police, are more ſta- 
tionary, 


- | 
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tionary, and as it were lelt behind, and. 
become more the objects of curioſity. The 
Spaniards are, however, obliged to con- 
form at laſt to the ſyſtem of which they 
are 2 part, and we perceive them to 
Philippiſe, i. e. to Frenchify, within the 
memory of man. They keep following, 
though at a diſtance, the errors as well as 
improvements of others. They have not 
yet gone through half the nonſenſe they 
are probably doomed to paſs, and with 
their flow character they will be ho 
about it. By opening their American 
trade with one hand, and ſhutting it up 
with the other by monopolies and prohi- 
bitions, they are now only imitating the 
pedlar and tyrannic ſyſtems of other na- 
tions. The people and territory at home 
ſurely deſerve the firſt and always the 
greateſt attention, and any colony or trade 
that does not tend to. improve theſe, muſt 
be a burden, and without ſome other 
balance or ſupport muſt at length bring 
down any nation, as it has done this. I 
fear moſt of our modern colonies have this 
— 288 . to that graſping 
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mohopolifing ſpirit, of confinin 
N Cee. ba rh to ourſekres. | 


MC AY coniyp ks) 128 FA . 2 
' over-rated : that of this country, which 
the nation has fo. greedily engroſſed, and 
by which they are more than engrofled, to 
conſider it only in a pecuniary view, will 


never probably amount to one-tenth of the 
value of the bread only that they eat; 
and cannot promote induſtry, as they will 


never ſufficiently open their trade, nor al- 
low the money to have any of its good 
effects, by circulating' freely in and out of 
the country. Were they even to grant a 


bounty on its export, it might be better 
than attempting to hoard or dam it up 
within their dominions. But we have all 


been ſubject to the ſame errors. Is not 
there now ſome hope of our being cured 
of them? New events, new principles, and 
experience, muſt ſurely in time open our 
eyes. But I think nations ſeldom. learn 
Political wiſdom of each other: folly ſeems 
far more contagious. Perhaps it muſt be 
1 as it is not the wiſdom of age and ex- 

| pany 
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date lead the faſhion, ae can 
always be heard amidſt the paſſions of the 
young; and the ma of the; rich and ; 


powerful. 

Prohibition. 1900 Riperadis © hs A of 
monopoly. to its own; here are many; a 
in cottons, to de thoſe of Man= ; 
cheſter, againſt which there appears a pe- 
culiar enmity in this government, propor- 
tioned to the taſte of the people in their 
favour, This prohibition is now meant to 
favour a company of monopoliſts in Cata- 
lonia, who pretend to manufacture enough, 
but cannot produce one-tenth of the na- 
tional demand, and they therefore ſmuggle 
and ſell at their own price. It would be 
endleſs to enumerate the evils of mono- 
polies, prohibitions, and exceſſive duties. 
Other nations might ſee here many of 
their ruinous effects, and learn. We may 
ſee verified in practice, the doctrine 
of our friend 7 Smith, viz. That 
bigh duties, tempt to ſmuggle; 
2, deſtroy 1985 3. leſſen revenue; 
4. ſtop or mich trade; 5. em- 
ploy too — bands badly; 6. ſome 
Vol. II. „ of 
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of whom oppreſs and tyranniſe, and help 
to deſtroy the ideas of juſtice; 7. all of 


which curtail the ſupply of our wants, and 
the increaſe of induſtry. Perfection does 


not lie that way. It, would be better to 
have no duties than have them too high. 
They may be conſidered, at beſt, as ne- 
ceſſary evils, as may alſo the Wars, national 
animoſities, and commercial jealouſies, 
from which many of them proteed; thoſe 
wars have ſome good effects, though many 
bad. It would ſurely be better, on the 
Whole, if ſociety could exiſt without thoſe 
evils: and if all duties were aboliſhed, na- 
tions might then communicate. freely, ſup- 
- ply each other's wants and knowledge, and 
the world would improve much faſter, | 
Though this ſhould be romantic and 
impracticable with our preſent habits, 
debts, and expenſive governments, it may 
ſhow us which way we ſhould ſtcer, and 
the nearer we can come to It the better. 
Hence, to leſſen our duties, and raiſe our | 
revenues internally, in the way of exciſe, 
as much as poſſible, like the Dutch, muſt 
be the next beſt. Begin by opening your 

1 ports; 
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ports ; ; 80 all your imports duty free, till 
wanted for conſumption, or exportation; 
and avoid the inconveniencies, the great 
expence, and faux frais of drawbacks, 
officers, and other regulations: hence more 
trade with leſs capital. In this country, 
they load with duties, or prohibit any thing 
before they can furniſh it themſelves, and 
the people either ſmuggle, or learn to do 
without it, which prevents the growth of 
natural wants and induſtry, and maintains 
the national character of indolence and 
buraganaria. 
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To Me: 6 


YOMMERCE nd political — 
are now the faſhionable and fertile 


. fubjets of inquiry here, and every where: 


doubtleſs, they are better underſtood than 
formerly, and much ingenious ſpeculation, | 
and ſome uncontroverted principles, have 
been produced and admitted ; yet national 
governments are neceſſarily We: in adopt- 
ing new ſyſtems. I think they are all apt to 
be too cautious, like this nation: hence the 
very flow progreſs of the human ſpecies 


in the art of government, and in all kinds 


of knowledge that concerns the public. 


The Engliſh ſhould take the lead, and be 


the firſt to introduce à greater freedom 
of commercial interedurſe between nations 
than 


2 tf 


ledge in theſe ſubj ects entitles us to che 
place of! leaders. But the wrangling 
ſpirit of oppoſition, though neceſſary in 


our legiſlature, is the cauſe of much delay, 


of a loſs of time and opportunities. We 
can, however, make wars and treaties, and 
debate them afterwards: a fine field for 
miniſterial wiſdom. and policy. But I fear 
our minifters do not always conſult proper 


people, and, like other men, are too much 
conſined to the accidental circle of _ 


own acquaintance. 


But I intended to ſay FUG ut more 
of Spaniſh politics. Spain ought certainly 
to remain neuter now, if ever: ſhe can 
never probably get into ſuch a favourable 


ſituation again, nor can ſhe gain ſo much 
by the moſt ſucceſsful war as ſhe might 


now by trade. In the preſent ſtate and 


employment of nations and their ſhips, 


the world will ſoon want carriers and neu- 
tral flags, and Trade would be glad of an 
aſylum on the extenſive coaſts of this pe- 
ninſula, if its inhabitants, or rather go- 
vernment, knew how to receive her. By 


"FJ her 
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\ her means, if aſſiſted with a little political 

wiſdom, improvement might perhaps be 
carried a little farther into this naked 
country. Its coaſt being the pleaſanteſt 
and moſt cultivated part, like a lace ſet 
5 round. an old threadbare coat, might thus 
be made to extend its little improvements 
in the moſt natural way, de proche en 
Hrocbe; which might lead them to diſcover 
and remove ſome of the numerous impedi- 

ments to the cultivation of their lands, the 
moſt natural ſource of arts and-proſperity. 
At preſent, it is ſeldom attempted or 
7 thought af here, except ſometimes by a 
nobleman, who, being baniſhed from a 
dirty capital to a pleaſant cou otry, ſets 
about improving his eſtate, pour /e deſen- 

nuyer. Or ſometimes a. rich Creol finds a 
little land to purchaſe, and by cultivating 

it, ſpreads plenty and induſtry around him, 
and ſhews his country the true founda- 
tion of national proſperity. But all is in- 
ſufficient. to open their eyes: they go on 
trying to build their fabric on colonial 
commerce, which might conſtitute a part, 

- tough not a e part, of the future 
| "Ons, 
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fruGurs, but can | never” ene as a good 


again the ctebiy o gs Spanith koftt= 5 
lity you reaſon rightly, and your conclu- 
| fion would be juſt if your premiſes were — 
true: I will go farther, and from a nearer 
view of the ſtate of their country, 
allow that every conſideration ought 
to deter them from entering now into 
a war, probably full of many pernici- 

ous. conſequences to them, by which 
they will give up many obvious advan- 
tages, and again ſtop every ſource and hope 
of improvement ; ; without any material 
object in view, except the poor chance 
of taking Gibraltar by the tedious and ex- 
penſive operations of a blockade. As to 
Gibraltar, it can be of very little ſervice 
to them now, whatever it may be fifty 
years hence, in caſe of the improvement 
of their country, population, and com- 
| merce; the probability of which, however, 
you Linove I doubt. They gn now 
draw more advantages from that garriſon 
than if it was in their own poſſeſſion: they 
want to bring colonies of inhabitants into 
T4 „ + 
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L Joie, here 1 2 nch „ 
out any expence: much of the money of 
that place might be turned into Spain, 
through the proper induſtrious channels, 
which would help to improve. the country 
to a great diſtance; this it has indeed 
already. done to a conſiderable degree, i in 
9 ſpite of their ſullen, inveterate, and im- 
provident meaſures.” By ſupplying the 
_ garriſon they would increaſe their own | 
markets, and have the place more in their 
power. All their expence might be a little 
loſs of revenue by ſmuggling, which how- 
ever might be kept under, though never 
entirely ſuppreſſed, by themſelves; or we 
could ſtop it when we pleaſed, whenever 
their court. ſhould behave with common 
politeneſs and good policy. | 


Buꝛt it is in vain to expect ſuch 1 dures, 
or half ſo much wiſdom, from ſuch a go- 


vernment: you ſhould recollect, that they 

do not reaſon as we do, and that few king- 
doms are governed by the principles of 
their own intereſt, nor even by thoſe of 
common ſenſe : that ene only ſome- 
times where the voice 0 an enlightened 
5 nation 


1 ; 
# 


* 2 


| bs "The: paſſicins, | 
judices, of a. ohn, 9 2 ; confeſſes, or * 


adherence of his preſent Catholic Majeſty 


portant political meaſures. a you 
likewiſe perceive, what is . to all 
the world, beſide, - that the Bourbon in- 


tereſt. oy influence will always ulti» 


mately prevail here, Whatever tedious 


and pretended deliberations, or . other 


maſks, may be employed. Vou are alſo to 
take into account the honeſt and obſtinate 


to all his treaties, principles, and engage» 


ments; and the inveteracy of this court 


againſt England, now even greater than 
that of France. From theſe premiſes vou 
may draw juſter concluſions concerning 
their future meaſures, In ſhort, this king 
dom muſt probably long be as effectually 
governed by France as one of her 


own provinces. The D. de Choiſeul 
only coneluded, by the family compact, 
what the courſe of events, like a ſecond 


nature, had long been preparing. The 


family 
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| — reduced to a third'a f the vhs; of 
= France, and her force and induſtry to a till 

eaſy matter for thei ſuperior to rule. Nor 

| bs there now any probability of ſuch cauſes 

or events as eee produced an Alberoni 

a Riperda; nor could ſuch men find 
means to onzitennct the preſent courſe of 
affairs. Spain muſt be governed by France 

till brought nearer to an equality with that 

kingdom. Our firſt great object would be 

. to raiſe her to that equality: if ſhe reſiſts 

or cannot be raiſed, our next beſt is to 

confider her as our natural enemy. Moſt 

of theſe ſhould be ſet down as fixed princi- 

ples, ſome of which we may endeavour to 

temper and mitigate; others can only be 
overcome by force. Even the termination 

of the preſent reign cannot change the nature 
of things. France has not watched ang 
directed the affairs of this kingdom during f 


near a century, and brought them to their . 8 
prefent dependent ſtate, to let the event de- { 


rn on the life or Wien of any one, k 
| a | 


' * 
v 9 
0 NY 


ot of i far a ee or any little intrigue” 
of an old worn- out party. All the old 
ſtock of ſecret enmity againſt the Bourbon 
power is now cruſhed or worn out. 
Government, in. extirpating the roots of 
the late party againſt Sguillacci, took oc- 
caſion to cut up thoſe of the old oppoſition. 
But we may fancy we ſee forming, at a 
diſtance, a more reſpectable party than any 
of theſe, a party built upon reaſon, ſcience, 
on the natural love of liberty and their 
old conſtitution. The ſame ſentiments and 
erents may perhaps revive in Europe with 
| ſcience and civilization, as formerly in 
Greece, vis. thoſe of political liberty, at- 
| tended with the limitation or baniſhment 
of all their, tyrants; and we ſhould hope 
now with leſs riſk of running into the op- 
polite extremes of republicaniſm, Limit- 
ing their princes would be better than 
baniſhing Mn... 


FER. 


Some have keine: that as our © poſs 
ſling Gibraltar has hurt the pride of 
Spain, this is the cauſe and the only 
ſubje& of difference, and that its ceſſion 
"—_ reſtore our friendſhip, and buy 
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change the eſſentials of their ſituation, nor 


make them your friends, if France does not 


chuſe it. It is one of the effects, but not 


the cauſe of our difference: and they muſt 
know little of the world who ſuppoſe that 


we ſhould have more influence over Spain 
without Gibraltar in hand than with it. 


Beſides, I believe, we are ſeconded by moſt | 


nations in this meaſure: many of them wiſh 
Gibraltar to be in our hands, rather than 


in thoſe of Spain, who, they well know, 
would tyrannize and deſtroy, but never en- 


courage a free trade through theſe ftraits, 
whenever Spain poſſeſſes Gibraltar. You re- 


member how Ron. le D. de C. in 1766 and 


1767, prematurely blabbed the ſecret, like 


a little trifling Frenchman, if it had not 


been already known, repeatedly calling 
thoſe ſtraits his 'mgſer*s ſeas, in his corre- 
ſpondence with the governor of Gibraltar, 
And now that the alarm and jealouſy of 


our power muſt gradually ſubſide, even in 


ſpite of French artifice to keep it up, we 
7 SS become 


Sein off from the family compact: no- 
ſtming like it; wen cropez rien: the reſtitu- 
tion of fifty Gibraltars could not now 
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become ſtill more fit to be poſſeſſors of that 

port and garriſon for the convenience of 

che world in general. Many of the Spaniards 

themſelves are pleaſed at our poſſeſſing it, 
on acount of the trade and the hopes it af- 
fords to a great diſtance. As to the import- 
ance of that place, it will not Probably be 
well known till after it is loſt, or given up 
in ſome fooliſh negociation. That i import 
ance will be difficult to eſtimate in Eng- 
land, and may produce ſome knotty queſ- 
tions whenever diſcuſſed. In order to 
judge, we muſt know thoſe countries well 
that ſurround the Mediterranean. If you 
do not know them yourſelf, liſten diligently 
to thoſe who do know them, and the trade 
they may produce. It is Gibraltar that 
now gives you molt of your ſuperior con- 
ſequence and influence in thoſe countries: 
without that place, your Mediterranean 
paſſes, and maritime importance there, 
would ſoon ſink to a level with thoſe of 
any other diſtant nation: your national 
pride, as well as intereſt, muſt not admit 
of being yet reduced near to that level. 
Beſides, that place mult be kept for reaſons _ 
= hp 
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of ſtate; and of national honour and glory, 
which miniſters well know cannot be eſti⸗ 
mated i in pounds, ſhillings, and pence. 


From the times of ancient Greece and 
Romy: and perhaps long before, we know 
the Mediterranean has been a moſt 1 import- 


ant commercial ſea; nature has made it of 


the firſt nee ene on this globe: ſixty or 
a hundred millions of people that ſurround 
and communicate with it, render its com- 


merce and navigation of the greateſt conſe- 


quence to a maritime or commercial nation, 


and eſpecially to us, ſituated as we are. 


Now that our capitals may ſoon be more 
at liberty, and not ſo much engroſſed by 


colony commerce, which is never equally 


beneficial with that of competition, let us 


5 hope that ſome capital may be ſpared to the 
reviving of trade near home, where it is of 
moſt importance, and particularly in thoſe 
| ſeas where all the ſurrounding nations re- 
Joice to ſee the Engliſh flag, and are ſenſi- 
ble of their danger of heing tyranniſed over, 
in their trade and communication, by the 
Bourbon powers, if we were once exclud- 


ed. The Darkes, Italians, all rejoice to ſee 
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you. Your Turkey company, becauſe they - - 
do little, muſt do more harm than good: © 2 
aboliſh all ſuch commercial barbariſms. + 
This is not a trade that requires a company. 
believe there are very few branches of 
commerce that require any ſuch monopoliſ- 
ing and pernicious combinations, except 
thoſe that deal with wild and ſavage coun- 
tries, where the neceſſary ſtock and expen- 
five eſtabliſhments fall entirely upon one of 
the parties, on the civilized, and may fall 

ſo heavy as to require a joint ſtock com- 
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| Nele eue Ap Poor. t m Poue; 
TC Control, and of Government. | 


Geer we cannot. yet leave hein, 1 
ſhall go on with a few more obſerva- 
tions and reflections. The great number 
of poor,” and of charitable elde and 
corxvents, which are generally found to- 
c gether, being among the ſtriking features 

5 of this ſtate of ſociety, as formerly with 
1 us, we have opportunities of ſeeing all the 
good and evil of theſe old inſtitutions. I 
do not think their charity deſerves the 
name of virtue, either from its motives or 
effects; the love of God, or fear of the devil, 
and not the benefit of the people, or of 
the public, being their motive and object; 
and in the way it is managed, becomes cer- 
| tainly a political evil, and one of the worſt 
parts of their very bad police. Their 


/ clergy are the moſt ; improper to have A 
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of this poor: they cannot employ them s' 
they only maintain them in idleneſs, and 
promote the trade of begging, which is 
become almoſt creditable in Spain and Por- 
| tugal, and often very inſolent. The re- 
. it doubtleſs difficult, like that of 
eſtabliſhed. abuſe : if thoſe chari- 
hs were to ceaſe, numbers would be diſ- 
treſſed ; half their poor would ſtarve: if in 
ſome other country, the other half might 
find means to work and live, but it is 
doubtful if they could here do either : their 
increaſe is an evil ſo glaring and diſtreſſing . 
as to call loudly for redreſs even in this 
nation, where all redreſs is ſo often reduced 
to patience. _ The ſtate i is repeatedly look- 
ed up to for relief, but in vain; though 
the ſtate is not ſo wiſely conſtituted as to 
care, or be much intereſted in ſuch mat- 
ters, nor in the event of their own- or of 
any other meaſures, yet it is too jealous of 
power to give up the bulineſs to provincial 
or other management fitter for the taſk, 
as often propoſed: they always pretend to 
be preparing ſome effectual regulations. 
Such is the nature of theſe goveruments ; ; 
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half the nation might beg or ſtarve befote 
they would relinquiſh the ſmalleſt article of 
apparent power, Their Boſpicior, and 
ſchools of induſtry, are already on the de- 

_ cline before they are well begun. Govern- 
ment cannot execute the detail of ſuch 
buſineſs: it can only at beſt prevent evil, 
but can ſeldom do politive good: it may 
- puniſh, but can ſeldom ware, with Le 
or effect. : 

We have more inſtances here of that 
Jealous ſpirit 'of power, of its increaſing 
as the cauſes for it diminiſh, and gra- 
dually, as it overcomes all oopofiion; of its 
becoming more timid and cautious. We 
ſee it in the detention of the nobility at 
court without neceſlity, and evidently 
againſt the intereſt of the country; in the 
diviſion of offices and claſſes of people, in 
fomenting a certain deleterious ſpirit of 
Jealous diſtinction, in the true tyrannic or 

Mooriſh ſtyle; in the aſſumption of the 

municipal government, and management 

of every fund in every townſhip, by which 
their towns are become naſty ruinous 
places, without police, or any poſſibility of 


it. | 


reſt 
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u. When meaſures, together with the 
example of moſt men in public employ, 
are more than ſufficient to baniſh all public 

| ſpirit and motives of union, while thoſe of 
diſcord reigu with effect. The church, 
the military and naval departments, thoſe 
of finance and law, ſtrangers, towns and 
diſtricts, trades and profeſſions, have each 
their diſtinct claſe and ſyſtem of laws and 
regulations, their different judges, courts, 
and methods of proceeding and appeal. 
Theſe bodies thence become inveterate ene- | 
mies and watchful ſpies on each other, 8 
| and exhibit ſociety as if its component parts 
were intended to injure and impede inſtead 
of aſſiſting one another: the profeſſed in- 
| tention of order and regularity is conſtantly 
defeated, and the more probable one of 
diſunion and contention promoted. 


It might” be: kali to trace how this 
feeble and timid policy has grown up 
among our modern governments. In the 
reſearch we ſhould probably be carried as 
high as the diſſolution or decline of the 
Roman empire. From the time that Con- 
2 2 mine 


' 
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ſtantine choſe to regulate away all the re- 
mains of the ancient ſimplicity of Roman 
police, which favoured the. union of differ- 


ent talents in the ſame perſon, and united 


4 


the different parts of ſociety to the whole 


and to one another; and when Theodoſius 
completed the ſyſtem, and introduced the 


inquiſitorial ſpirit of orthodoxy and perſe- 


cution; the motives and principles of en- 
mity were then increaſed, and whole claſſes 
of people became incorporated bodies of 
jealous enemies, imp with ſecret mutual 


_ animoſity, 


If a being REFS reaſon Fas alway 
direct his paſſions and govern bis action, 
were to come among men to ſet them right, 
of all the human paſſions he would be moſt 


| aſtoniſhed and baffled with that of the uni- 


verſal love of power, ever blindly bent, in 


ſpite of all experience, on devouring all 


within its reach, and at laſt even itſelf, to- 


gether with thoſe it might mean to ſave: 


though often aſſumed at firſt with the moſt 
benevolent intentions towards mankind, its 


* kindneſs only tends at laſt to ſqueeze 


N . them 
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them to death. Societies, or bodies of 
men, are equally ſubject to this paſſion. 
We all require ſome control, and he that 
pretends to require none, is Ne not 

the moſt to be truſted. | 


To. bridle or regulate mis «== has 
always been one of the chief objects of 
civil government, and the moſt difficult 
talk with the wiſeſt lawgivers. Our 
own limited monarchy, profeſſing to adopt 
a complete ſyſtem of mutual checks to 
control every abuſe of power and art of 
impoſition, has appeared ſometimes to bid 
the faireſt for ſucceſs. We might approach 
ſtill nearer to perfection, if we could com- 
plete our profeſſed ſyſtem, and form a le- 
giſlature that ſhould entirely include and 
balance the different intereſts of every claſs, - 
and perfect the component parts already ſo 
viſely ſeparated and diſpoſed into legiſla= 
tive, executive, and judicial powers; if we 
could arrange and ſimplify as we go on; 
ſyſtematize and abbreviate our huge and 
increaſing code, inſtead of annually. heaping 
ſuch multitudes of needleſs and contradic- 
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tory laws on each other. Jou 5 in our 


own hiſtory, how often all the complicated 


ſyſtems of precaution againſt this paſſion 


for power. have been defeated and. worn 


out. From ſuch repeated experience we 
might expect to be politically wiſer than 
we appear to be. Our laſt revolution is, 


of courſe, the moſt intereſting. to us, but 


all its tendeney and effects ſeem not yet to 


be well underſtood and inveſtigated. As 


it was rather hurried and incomplete, we 
might hope to ſee it gradually improved, 


and that we ſhould not be ſo overcautious 
in admitting of real improvements. 
know many of you think human nature 
and human government are not capable 
of much higher perfection. To limit hu- 
man hopes and ideas of perfection, would 
not produce ſtability, but a retrogradation. 
We were born for action, and muſt ever 


be going either backward or forward. 


Better always be aiming at perfection, at 
the riſk of going wrong ſometimes, than 
ſtand ſtill. A ſtate of perpetual tranquillity | 


was not made for man, and may be as 


dangerous as the contrary extreme, and 
3 kd more 


* 
1 \ 
- * 
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the conſtant. trouble and attention it re- 
quires, muſt be part of the price to be 
paid for it: and might not ſome of the 


abridging the laws? It were to be wiſhed 
you had more gentlemen lawyers in your 
Houſe, to help to keep thoſe of the profeſ- 
ſion to order, and attentive to the moſt ne- 


buſineſs, and their numbers, might be 
thereby diminiſhed. 


Ican grant you, that we may ſometimes 
be at a loſs to determine between the ad- 
vantages of leaving mankind free to find 
their own political happineſs with the riſk 
of going wrong, and that of forcing them 
to their own good. In the one way, we 
ſee them become languid, weak, and in- 
dolent, in proportion as they are guided 
by force, though for their own benefit: 


mor: -burtful to the human ann 
Every ſyſtem of civil government, formed 
for the purpoſes of equal juſtice and ſufſi- 
cient liberty, muſt be more complicated 
and tfoubleſome than ſimple defpotiſm; and 


trouble be beſtowed on ſimplifying and 


ceſſary objects of legiſlation, though their 
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and in the en tiöbgh all their powers | 


increaſe by exerciſe, various impediments 
to the uſe of theſe powers ſeem to increaſe 
with them. The one mode as it were de- 
, prives us of our natural ſtrength, and the 


other impedes the uſe of it when acquired, 
The ill-united Provinces began to form a 


government, at the time they revolted from 


Spain, and have not yet been able'to pet 
half through the. buſineſs. The American 
_ colonies may be at leaſt as long in ac- / 


compliſhing the ſame, unleſs they ſubmit 
a little, and with more temper, to be aſliſt- 


ed in it, by us their old friends. How 


many improvements are yet wanting in 
our own government, becauſe impeded by 
the tormenting, though neceſſary vigilance 

of parties, miſchievouſly watching and op- 
poſing each other? But as in religion, it 
may be ſaid, that thoſe evils proceed from 
the abuſe of libe y, and not from the 
right uſe of i it ; and may not be adherent 
to liberty itſelf, but to the want of ſome 
arrangement neceſſary to complete the 
ſyſtem; if the good and evil of theſe two 
modes of government ſhould appear a 
equal, 


— 


s 
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equal, the aclivity and exertion required, 
and hence acquired in that of the moſt - 
freedom, would turn the ſcale in its favour, 
But though men are eaſier led than 
driven, moſt of them may require a little 
of both; and as nothing is perfect, we 
muſt be contented with as great a portion 
of the good as we can. To govern man- 
kind, there muſt be a ſufficiency of power 
placed ſomewhere, even at the 'riſk of its 
poſſeſſors turning ſome of it to their own 
advantage, and paying themſelves for their 
trouble: and perhaps we can only check 
and curtail, 'but cannot entirely obviate all 
ſuch abuſes, by the proper choice and con- 
trol of thoſe in power; though, for that 
purpoſe, it is perhaps better that we, the 
governed, retain the control than the choice 
of thoſe executive men. This ſpeculative 
kind of politics ſeems productive of end- 
leſs ſtrings of reflections. Indebted to 
yours for their production, I more freely 
venture to tranſmit. them, as they belong. 
to ſubjects of your preſent and future en- 
quiry, as a traveller and a ſenator, and 
they? may furniſh matter and motives to 
think, 
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— as effectually as more regular and ela. 


borate diſquiſitions: they at leaſt ſerve 


to amuſe, pendant que le monde ira ſu 
truin. But as I cannot give you all the 


caflections. that nen, the choice. is _ dif. 
2 en | 


I am glad to find we 10 ae . in 


our ideas of education as well as politics, 
There remains yet much to be done by 


abridging and ſhortening the way to know- 
ledge, by which the ſame efforts would 


certainly carry us much quicker” and farther | 
on our journey thither. On this principle 
It is that algebra has ſo greatly accelerated 
the progreſs of the mathematical ſciences, 
by bringing many objects and ideas into 


one view, and thence facilitating the com- 
pariſon, the reaſonings, and concluſions, 
Though we cannot put the Iliad into a nut 
ſhell, yet in many ſubjects, by retaining 


only the eſſentials, and bringing thoſe 
nearer together, the conſequent reduction 
of the immenſe number of volumes and 


objects of reſearch that now oppreſs the 


inquiſitive mind with deſpair, would be of 
vaſt ſervice to the world, þ 


„ 
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I am, perhaps, more ſatisfied than pleaſ- 
ed to find, that you become ſenſible of 
the difficulties of reforming the world, 
which is a ſymptom of a mind improving 
into manhood ; for moſt young men are 
warm and zealous for total reformations, 
and are apt to go too faſt and too far; 
while the aged are too cautious, and aware 
of the danger of every innovation: ſo 
that youth and age ſhould be claſſed in a 
way to aſſiſt and correct each other; the 
one for counſel, and the other for e ; 
and in the choice of men for dn 
purpoſes, their years, as well as character, 
muſt be conſidered. How to alter and 
improve, by any human wiſdom, the cha- 
rater of a whole people or nation, is yet 
a ſecret, as you obſerve; and can only be 
done by time and events, which gradually 
change the temper of the mind, almoſt in- 
dependent of human endeavours. Sudden 
changes are ſeldom deſirable. It is grada- 
tion that makes them both pleaſant and 
poſſible. Perhaps improvements are more 
uſeful and acceptable, for paſſing through a 
certain progreſſion of ſteps and errors, 
5 analogous 


l krrras FROM - 8Pain,” 


analogous to the common. warch of the 
human mind. FT „„ 


HFlardly any of © our actual ne 
of government can be aſeribed to hu- 
man plan or intention: accidental circum- 
ſtances, habits, and opinions, change and 
eſtabliſh all theſe things for us with a ſlow 
and imperceptible pace. It is no wonder 
that we ſhould ſo ſeldom foreſee enough to 
eſtabliſh ſucceſsful ſyſtems for futurity, for 
all our ſagacity is often inſufficient to de- 
- cide concerning the cauſes of ſuch events 

and changes as paſs under our eye. The 
wifeſt men have often the majority againſt 
them, till it is too late to attend to their 
advice. Yet with all our moral vis inertiæ, 
or tendency to political ſtability, the revo- 
lutions in opinions and manners among 
us Europeans, are ſo quick and progreſſive, 
that our haſty and half-formed laws and 
conſtitutions are preſently left behind and 
out of date, or muſt conform to thoſe man- 
ners and opinions they were eſtabliſhed to 
direct, and muſt follow at a diſtance, inſtead 
of taking the lead in regulating our actions. 

Let us, not however 3 by tlie 45h 
| | All 


_— 


and ove up the Fan of F and 
rational ſpeculation, becauſe at preſent diſ- 


regarded, or. found inſufficient for all the 


purpoſes for which they were intended or 
acquired. Some uſes will always be found 
for them in the worſt of times, and human 


 fagacity, ſcience, and virtue, will ever be 


reſpected, and will bring ſelf-ſatisfaQtion, 


though otherwiſe reduced to be their o .].n 
reward. Nor let us expect too much from 


human nature or ſociety: as it advances 
one way, it muſt loſe ground another: as 


men improve in knowledge and refinement, 


patriotiſm and public virtue muſt diminiſh: 


as arts and wants increaſe, time and labour 
become of greater value, till at length there 


is little or none to ſpare for the public, 

which therefore cannot then be ſerved on 
diſintereſted principles, as none can afford 
to work for nothing: every thing muſt 
then be bartered or ſold; our time, labour, 
our vote or intereſt, muſt be made to turn 


% 


to account. Perhaps we cannot procure 


arts, commerce, and improvement, on 2 any 
other terms. | 
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155 this cottry we bare the ge 
of a kind of living hiſtory, and may 


ſee che true ſpirit and tendency of the old 


1 
— A 


European ſyſtems of policy and religion, 
from which but few. nations are yet ſuffici- 


ently liberated, though ſome good begin- 
nings have been made. You know how 


| ſeldom collective bodies of men can be 
| brought to act on rational principles, and 


that they are generally governed by pre- 
vious habit and cuſtom; ſo that it is dif- 
ficult to conceive how certain reforms have 
been brought about. Thoſe legiſlators who 
have appeared to ſucceed the beſt in chang- 
ing or improving the manners and princi- 


ples of their nations, may have been more 


indebted to fortune than foreſight for their 
ſucceſs, 


being leaders in'the crowd that was already 


the ſtate of ſociety, or condition of men, 
the more impracticable it becomes to raiſe 
or better that condition, and it can only be 
done by partial and gradual means. Here, 
government is ever attempting magnificent 


this province (Galicia) los foros, into general 
uſe throughout Spain, it might do much to- 
wards propung and 1 unproving the Leven” 


This nation fo formerly been as much 
tormented with internal and civil wars as 
any other. The people were then obliged 


ether in towns, and are ſtill retained there 
by habit and indolence, or want of ſuffici- 
ent inducement to change ; ſo that there is 


now in this peninſula, contained in a ſmall 
number of cities, which are ſeparated by 
extenſive 


\ 
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hecels; d and may have been led inftead of 


running towards reformation. The lower 


and impracticable improvements, inſtead 
of following and aſſiſting the feaſible ef- 
forts of the people. If they were only to 
endeavour gradually to bring the tenures of 


o reſort to certain ſituations, and live to- 


too large a proportion of the few people 
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: cada: deſerts, with a very ſeanty pris. 
portion _of villages: and moſt of thoſe 
except Cadiz and Barcelona, are now in a 
poor and ruinous ſtate, and muſt probably 
decline ſtill lower. To reſtore them woull 
require more than the country can yet for 
a long time afford ; ſuch. as better artiſt, 
commerce, funds, fie rg and a different 
race of people, who ſhould know how to 
live in them. We are aſtoniſhed to ſee 
| thoſe who have habitations in the country 
forſaking chem to live in theſe dirty towns: 
we believe it is generally c owing to the taſte 
and influence of the women in each fi- 
mily. I know only. of one gentleman in 
this province, who has taſte and reſolution 
to live almoſt entirely on his eſtate in the 
country; but he ſuffers his wife to live in 
town. To improve a nation, we ought 
perhaps to begin with the women: they 
could always lead us the right way, and 
we know they can be taught to chuſe it 
Though they generally love a town life, 

' es una borachera : by ſmall indulgence a 
| firſt, we come at laſt to drunkennels: 


ye I; n, many who, from bettet 
habits 
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fabifs, oecupation, IT finer taſte, vs ſoon 


learned to prefer a country reſidence: do not 


imagige: that the oppreſſion of the towns, 
by the national government ſeizing their 
funds, eis a ſtroke of political wiſdom 


to drige che people tothe country: thoſe 


meaſures are nothing more than the blind 
rapacity of deſpotiſm, cutting down the 


tree to get at the fruit. Not would it now 
be eaſy to drive the people from the towns, 


where the few arts, trades,” and neceſſaries 


of life 7 are only to be found, while none 


have the ſpirit, to encourage and- produce 


them in; the country. Every part of 


public, police, zeven the manner of build- 


ing, or of cleaning the ſtreets, is doubtleſs 


of conſequence z yet it is not neceſſary to 


take it out of the hands of the people, on 


pretence of doing it for them, the uſual 
method with arbitrary governments; but 
it would be right to put them in a condi- 


tion to do it for themſelves. Government | 


either does nothing, or when it meddles, 
does too much. How often might the 
merchant, the farmer, the parent, or tutor, 
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ſay to fa goyernmerts, * A 


* to be let alot IO On 


* Sh 15 ** i a. ? 7 SY 
; bob 25 * * + #44. 1-4 > & af * 


I am pleased to 00, ae! 4. OY laft 


F 
wa | 7 4s. 
1 © I 


agree as to the impoſſibility of 'reforming 


mankind by the methods uſually Propoſed; 
and that the only influence now remaining 


in the world ſufficient to reſtore it, is that 


of its monarchs: and that by edueating and 


forming them into what they ought to be, 
is the only chance you have of reforming 


your conſtitutions, the ſtate, and the peo- 


ple. But if we conſider well; the difficulties 


attending reform, the numerous previous 
eircumſtances to be prepared by time, 
ſcience, foreſight, and fortune, we ſhal 


judge more charitably of thoſe princes who 


have failed, or have declined the taſk, and 


may ſee why there have been fo 8 


# 


Lycurgu ſes or Alfreds. 


Some wiſe man has obſerved, that if in⸗ 
tegrity could be generally preferred, the 


age would mend of itſelf. But it is to be 


feared, the difficulties i in that way too have 
increaſed, While 70h give Ne and in- 
fluence 


We only want 
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fluence only to property, which i is the ſole 
merit you admit of being repreſented in 
your houſe, and that but inadequately, i in- 
tegrity and all other merits are out of the 
queſtion, and can hardly be ſufficiently at- 
| tended to. You can thence only expect a 
government of the richeſt party, and the 
moſt expenſive poſſible; ſuch as get into 
power by their ſuperior wealth, We can- 
not expect the richeſt to be the moſt ceco- 
nomical members; and if, in granting the 
revenue, any means can be found ſecretly 
to reimburſe them their ſhare of the taxes, 
they will probably be as little ſcrupulous ©. 
| about increaſing them, as thoſe who have 
nothing to tax. Thence you may ſee how 
difficult it is to form a legiſlature where a 
majority may not combine to fleece the na- 
tion and divide the ſpoils. You poſſeſs, 
perhaps, the beſt ſecurities againſt it of 


* any nation, and you ſhould therefore be 
WH vatchful to preſerve and increaſe thoſe ſe- 
WH curities. Were it not for the frequent 
5 WH tranſgrefſion of your laws, by which real 


merit and abilities often ſteal in among 
you, we ſhould loſe the ſervices of many 
AA worthy 


: a i y ; 
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. worthy members, and might have a legiſla- | 
ture very inferior and inadequate t6 its 


I = 
3 


Something more than mere integrity 
may be neceſſary to reform or improve 
this perverſe wicked world. However, we 
know that integrity joined to ſcience, in a 
liberal and amiable character, can do much; 

and when placed at the head of any de- 
partment, thoſe qualities become contagi- 

- ous, and that department is infallibly ad- 
vanced or reformed. We have juſt ſeen a 
General Conway at the head of the ord- 
nance, where, on taking his ſeat, -all the 
claſſes of that extenſive department were 
bbſerved to exert themſelves far beyond the 
narrow limits of mere duty-or obligation, 

and every branch was ſeen to improve as 

if by enchantment; and could he have 
remained, we ſhould ſoon have ſeen the 

whole wear a new face; we ſhould have 

_ procured what we want, in order to bring | 

us on a footing with other military na- 

*ions; ſuch as a proper ecole pratique ei 

, *«742ue: and a proper union of the two. 
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Seientllig military inſpectors for moſt of 
the pract cal buſineſs; a proper connec- 
tion and acquaintance between the many 
different branches, which would... remedy 
much ignoranceand ſome diſhoneſty. Many 
other regulations and improvements would 
gradually have ariſen from that ſource, 
and from the joint endeavours of all; 
for ſuch a head can command both che 
affections and abilities of all the members, 
whereas one of mere integrity migfet not 
be able to do either. Indeed, to do every 
thing effectually, and make the nation as 
military as it ought to be, the army, ord- 
nance, and militia, ſhould all be under the 
ſame head, which ought doubtleſs to be a 
good one. It has been done, and we may : 
hope to ſee it again. But as 1 do not pre- 
tend to teach government, I only give Jo 
hints of what is poſſible. i 3 


On theſe principles I can agree ith 
you, that a prince of a certain great, 
good, and liberal character, with ſcience 
and aſſiduity, would be the only power in 
the world that could now poſſibly reform 

A 3 | it: 
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relinquiſh the e of WN others, 


it: che e 8 want, may be leſs 
than that required by other nations, and 
may nevertheleſs be ene but nothing, 
J believe, can procure it you, but ſuch a 
prince; and even he 210 be favoured by 


times and circumſtances. 10 YO! 


together then ſhould. be our great ain 


human ſagacity and endeavours could. do 


any thing towards it. I do not like your 
ideas always the leſs for being romantic 
and improbable: who, knows how. much 
our ſmall efforts * eon 


ge ends? 8 7 55 * 


9 39 . 


3 approve much of fa” as well ag 
ſtudy, being part of your WIE © The 


leſſons to be learned here would be few, 


but important To ſee and conſider well 


a nation long on the decline, with the va- 


rious difficulties that would attend the re- 
forming a corrupt and weakened govern- 


ment and people, the ſuperior. and inter- 
mediate ranks of which are found to be 
thoroughly depraved, and rather chuſing 
to ſubmit to be oppreſſed themſelves, than 


and 


te t9 uch 2 


OR 2 at _ nm FF oY F TY n 8 «a4 1 1 1 


2 — My — pa — e „ 


| ITY Hin "Wahi: --*- 
ind white the people prefer ſholetce and 

—_— xs Fan) wrt bal 
f ee | 


pole if the & 


Rill be Bb 0 
a nam for ever, ant r 
Let a great prince, ce; like Philip-of | 
take car of the edition of 1 ſiiecefſor, 
and in 4 few Serietztions ue might b 
arne: to te U. 48 the te 2 
template on the tneahs ef © reformari6n, 
would contritu ite to enlighten, to. Sr 
| mind. . 
„E Mürmount- fs 
which were before conſidered as invincible, 
and they eaſily form others like demea: 5 
the laborious 1 middling 2 of men 
u 1 e, ſo far fpoilted 
and ener ervate as tobe incapable of great, and 
eren of virtuous exertions, when The proper , 


N Fo 


x; * 


#- 


70 : R$,FR( OM gr ux. | 
tion which mould. gradually: Ene ge and 
7 improve both itſelf and chem. Jo di liſcover 


not be the — eu y, when once 
- cleared. of the ſpeculative. relinements of 
law and learning ; 5 the application. to prac- 
tice, and mode of proceed ing, would be 
the hardeſt taſk. In. every nation, you. may 
find materials to ff up: Nous plan z keeping 
the one great object chiefly in yiew, to 
5 which all others would be.1 relative and: ſub- 
ſervient, and claim only their due „propor- 
tion of time and attention. BY mixing 
ſtudy, reſidence, and travel, in, proper 
quantities, 1 think, Mr. Mentgr, vou 
could not fail of Corti degree of ſucceſs 
with your Telemachus. There can at- leaſt 
be no . in e rde with the. 

ws! 1 Ho re Mien ons Lb. 


4106 ** N 
7 am aa to ſeei in your 3 that home 


| is not to be neglected, but made the firſt 
object. That js, the foundation of the 
whole ideal fabric. In our preſent ſtate, and 
former hiſtory, you will find ample-materials 


for your purpole., . From the time our an- 
| ceſtors 
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ts left the foreſts in Germany, ve 
have, had many excellent parts or pieces 
of a conſtitution. Theſe, properly ar- 
ranged, might form a valuable collection 
of ee and, political wiſdom; 
mat ish be gradually completed * 
: the wiſdom and experience of paſt 
and of future times. Our domeſtic po- 
litics,,. and, hiſtory of the preſent day, 
1 conkider; likewiſe | of importance, with 
whatever contempt... ſuch ſtudies may be 
treated. by ſome. Though manners and 
principles may ſeem every where on the 
decline, you may comfort yourſelves with 
not being near ſo far gone in that road as 
your neighbours. A good head would 
probably fill find members ſufficient for his 
purpoſe, and would create more. Nay, I 
think there is yet in thoſe iſlands, more 
ſenſe and ſcienes more virtue and perſonal 
merits, than in a of! the nations . 
abe en bag ons Hf - 1 4 585 28 4 


If the aden of n conſtitution (for we have 
ons had but little elſe, and have plumed 
durſelves upon it), if that has been the cauſe 
&f fo muck exertion afid activity, and the 
ſottree of our proſperity, what might not 
be expected from a real one? Its outlines 


ate fufffeienitly known, and indeed already 


drawn and fixed; though in ſome parts a 
little © defaced, Me) in others turned from 


the original direction. But if only a ma- 


jority of you' were in earneſt, it might all 
be reſtored and improved, without which 


debate n OE Eon 


3 4x 1 0 | , 7 4 - 
11 i 18 _—_ Kleie et —7 


nde 3s! chere th as to We that 
3 of. your /princes will prevent the real 


improvement of your conſtitution (though 


it is highly prudent to be watchful of every 


poſſible caſe); and ſtill leſs ean L conceive; 


with ſome, the poſſibility; of any regular 


plan of reducing the nation, hy gradually 
corrupting, :Irgpoveriſhing, and, dividing 
it; as that would be, in the end, a loſs not 


only of time, but of every thing valuable 


to themſelves, their family, friends, and 


3 le; and every real intereſt they can 


20 | have, 


F 
. 5 
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bave, is ſo much better ſecured by the con- 
trary conduct. Beſides, the improbability 
of ſucceeding in any ſuch plan againſt an 
| informed. and ſpirited nation muſt long be 
2 ſufficient ſecurity. Their old laws, forms 
and habits, ſituation, accidents, their very 
caprices,- would all operate againſt i it, and 
might defeat it, in any ſtage of its pro- 
greſs, or even after its completion; for 
you know the ſpirit of liberty. and reſiſt- 
ance has always revived among us iſlanders, 
even after periods of the meaneſf and com- 
pleteſt ſubjection. In a plan of improve- 
ment and reform, a prince might likewiſe 
meet with, great troubles and oppolition, 
with powerful parties intereſted in eſtabliſh- 
| ed abuſes, perhaps as much as in the other 2 


but it is to be hoped they would be more 


eaſily overcome, and ſome of them might 
be gained. They that have power enough 
to do harm, can certainly do good with it, 
which is always eaſier. Probity and virtue 
are ever reſpected in the worſt of times. 
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Wd "Thee queſtion then might be, to dete. 
mme, Which is the moſt eligible” plan 
8 whims the nobleſt taſ ? It is not exacth 
cdme choice of Hereules; for here are toil 
and trowbles Beth ways ; but all the plea 
ure is on che ſide of virtue. He would 
hardly hefitare, but muſt prefer the taſk 
of making himfelf and his nation free, 
bappy, and grent, to that'of making then 
miſerabſe and contemptible ſla ves, and him · 

ſelf unhappy and inſecure. In ſome ſerious 
matters, he might reform gradually, and in 
8 dthers at once, by great and decifive ſtrokes; 
without ſuddenly Forcing new ſyſtems before 

any were ſuffciently N and wiſhed 

for, on the ene hand; or creating and 

« feodtip'e anarchy: by the tedious and per- 

nicious contentions n e on 

che other. 3 19 Sök aun came re \ 


of 18 i» * . 


Wo 11 wink z 8 aer 8 impreſbrg 
our: young. T. with our doctrine; the 
greateſt difficulty would ariſe aſterwards, 
particularly that of a ſufficient perſever- | 


ance, hich 1 fear 18 bot natural to high 
| birth; 


IT IR — — — "TS" 


per ſt practically in all thar mould 
be previouſly determined, i in ſpite of the 


aumerous ſurrounding temptations and 


opinions, ſo well calculated to lead him 


into other paths. Vet after all that has : 
been alleged: of the natural diſadvantages | 


of ſituation, and of the education of 
princes; of the difficulties or impoſſibility 
of making them feel and toil like other 
men; might we not look for motives Auf- 


| ficient for the exertions we want, and even 


of a more powerful nature, from other 
ſources ſuited to their ſtation from ho- 
nour, glory, ſentiment? May we not form 
a laborious, as well as a liberal mind of 
royal, as well as of plebeian extraction? 
Though affliction and neceſſity are the beſt 


ſchools, is there no other? or is the palace 


more exempt from theſe than the cottage? 


or is there always ſome uncommon degree 


of indolence, indulgence, ſome unfeeling 
kind of indifference; or elſe ungovernable 


paſſion, incident to high birth, and which 


muſt be conquered, , before they can be on a 
footing with other men, and made equally 


ft for application ? "TOM they never arrive at 
that 
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that perſeverance, and thoſe habits, or Power 
of labour, capable of perſiſting throughout 
the completion of à great and tedious en- 
terprize, and to the end of a long life? 
Their treatment from the cradle is gene- 
rally but too well calculated to make tyrants 
of them, habitually and : imperceptibly, 
without their knowing it; yet there have 
been many inſtances of all thoſe diſadvan- 
tages being overcome, and many princes 
have laboured and perſevered in great and 
good actions like * inn . other 
men. | 


: 2 conceive⸗ a generous and | ha 
tent young mind, though born in a palace, 
to be fired with RO ls at ſome of thoſe 
great features of truth, virtue, and public 
| good; ſhaking off the. yoke of a. court, 
and breaking from the trifling circle of peo- 

ple of faſhion, who (perhaps without in- 
tending it) confine his views, -intercept 
all real and great information, and fill up 
his time with trivial formalities, indolent 
| pleaſures; and pernicious amuſements. When 


once at liberty, and with the diſpoſitions 
that 
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mat: I ſuppoſe, you would find means to 
bring, him acquainted with every claſs of 
people, with every part of his future do- Po 
| minions, with every art or ſubject of im- 
portance, and almoſt. with every perſon | 
whoſe character and opinions were worth 
knowing, and which he would learn to 
eſtimate, as he became practically acquaint- 
ed with mankind. He would then diſtin⸗ 
guiſh, prepare, and create real merit, for 
future day; would learn to eſtimate the 
relative importance of objects, of men and 
things; to diſtinguiſh real knowledge 
from ſpecious pretences to it, wiſdom from 
cunning, the nature, force, and uſes of 
different human characters. He would ſee 
the manufactures, the produce, and nature 
of the different counties, &c. &c. After 
all this, accompanied with the ſtudy of 
whatever may, be of real uſe and import- 
ance, by a due diviſion of time, I. will, 
ſuppoſe he would execute our plan of fo- 
reign travel, which I ſhould: leave you. to 
1p Wl Prepare and delincate before you ſet out. 


To a warm purſuit of wiſdom and uſe- 
ful Wa if he thould fortunately 


y”_y_ 


* 
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 fure lie open to him in the Tubliine and 
beautiful of nature; in the remains of 


policy! I Would depend on you to 
preſerve him from being too much taken 


ſuit; though T ſhould perhaps permit him 


every art or trade of conſequence to men, 


ſimple, when diveſted of its quacker). 
What a noble object to contemplate, and 
to tranſmit to hiftory—a nation, its con- 


and Alexander had been as wiſe as they 


highly probable, as theſe ars connected 
in great minds, whit ſources of plea- 


Greece and Rome, from the beſt ages 
of Italy! And thence, what delightful ro- 
mantic ideas and plans of what may be 
done, by che junction of arts and wiſe 


up with any one branch or favourite pur- 
a few leſſons, and to handle the tools in 
wih the greateſt of its profeſſors, whom | 


you will generally find to be the moſt ſimple 
and intelligible, Almoſt every thing 1s 


ſtitution, its virtues, character, import- 
ance, reſtored by the prince. If Cæſar 


were great, and had imitated Solon and 
Lycurgus, how much better for the world 
| | 7% nun 
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and how different it might have been now! 
One might run on to harangue and declaim 
to any length on ſuch a favourite ſubject: 
but you know I always wiſſi to keep down 
the warm and verboſi ty of declama- | 
tion. VVV N 


In your TIP "I > ſhould 1 beit * 
the north of Europe, where the manners 
and virtues, the ſpirit of war, the habits 
of induſtry and application, are to be 
found, and of a kind better ſuited, and 
more ey 0 ire than thoſe « of the 
W | 
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do 1E more 3 3 [ 
ſhall colle& from looſe notes, and you 
- muſt excuſe the deficiencies of order and 
connection. The want of taſte for a coun- 
1 try life, and for the beauties of rural ſcenes, 
I conſider as a radical defect in this nation as 
well as in France, and which has important 
conſequences both on the ornamental and 
uſeful arts: but it is generally the caſe witha 
_ depreſſed and impoveriſhed people; as they 
muſt be at their eaſe before they can think 
of pleaſurable ſcenes, or labour long to 
produce them. Their blind government 
bids them work, and does not FE Fant their 
hands are tie. | 
1 As 
FL = 


meat. 
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As to the produce and ſtate of agrieul- 
ture, I have little elſe to add to what has 

bel already ſcatteretl in the letters to friends 
C. P. J. &. Of the natural Hiſtory, the, 
numerous and triflivg particulars I do not 
pretend to give you. If we could learn to 


be contented with effentials, the time, the 
pains required to collect and arrange them, 


would be more frequently beſtowed, and 
they miglit then be of more uſe than the 
voluminous compilations lately in faſhion, 
which will generally be confined to the 
libraries of idle curioſity and oftentation. 
Suffice, i it to know, that Spain will produce 
every. thing that grows in other countries 


under the ſame climate. Saffron, ſilk, 
ſugar, have been well cultivated in the 


ſouthern parts. Potatoes. were firſt 


| brought to Galicia from South America, 


and thence ſpread over Europe; ; but 


they are now generally diſliked in Spain, 


even by e 3 . call them toads 


The alk dulden Was t FTIR 
and Practiſed by che Moore; and though 
B b 2 | it 


it fled with them, its revival has hoop fince 
attempted, with various, but ſmall ſucceſs, 
at Granada and Valencia... This govern- 
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ment knows not how to encourage it, nor 


let it alone. Prohibiting the export. as a 
raw material, is certainly not the beſt way 


to promote the produce, and taxing the 


trees is ſtill worſe. Under ſuch ill-judged 


and variable regulations, it is ſurpriſing 


that any part of this wa ſhould Wet be 


found in Spain. F es 


Among other pleaſant parts of their an- 
cient and national manners, we find the 
old faſhioned' attachment and familiarity 
between maſters and ſervants, which we 
fee in old plays. The great houſes are full 


of old domeſtics, which are conſidered as 


belonging to the family for life. f Though 
they are too numerous, and too idle, and 
may be more indebted to the vanity than 
to the charity of the maſter for their ſup- 
port; yet if he were to live more in the 


country on his eſtate, he might eaſily pro- 
vide for them, to the benefit of all parties. 


They often q join a little 3 in the ; converſation - 
: 2 while 


* 
* 
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while waiting at table, but always with 


great propriety; ; and the affability, kind- 
neſs, familiarity, and politeneſs, with which 
they are treated by their maſters, is very 


pleaſing, and produces warm and laſting 


attachments, and other good effects on 


manners and morals. The great diſtance 


and ſuperiority we generally aſſume with 


our ſervants, are ſurely beyond the proper 
medium, conſidering our laws and man- 


ners, and breeds animoſity between the 


different ' ranks in ſociety. Overweaning 
pride and delicacy know no bounds, till 
checked by the good example of ſome 
ſenſible people of rank and faſhion, to 

whoſe more narural affability and humanity 
we muſt look up for the remedy to this 


evil among the middling ranks, with whom : 
this ſpecies of fooliſh pride is more com- 


mon. Perhaps there muſt be more diſtant 


behaviour, and jealouſy of ſuperiority, in 


thoſe countries where there is an animat- 
ing circulation of Tank and fortune, and 
where ſome are always treading on the heels 
of the rank next above them. 


| 


| Bb 3 55 A gentle- 
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A gentleman AF this province, lately 
from England, and who had been there 
before, ſays, that he does not find the 


Engliſh nation ſo much improved as he 


expected. The upper ranks, he thinks, 


more retired, proud, ſelfiſh, and unſocial, 


than formerly; forſaking their old hoſpi- 


table and popular manners; though per- 
haps more refined, and extracting, as it 
Vere, the eſſence. of every thing, to enjoy 


it among themſelves. The lower ranks, 


he finds, more ragged, drunken, debauch- 


ed, at leaſt in the great towns, and not 
ſo cleanly as twelve and twenty years ago; 
but believes, that ſome of the middling 
ranks, and the manufacturing counties, 


are improved. Let us hope that part of | 


the difference may proceed from the change 


that twenty years may have produced in 


his mind. However, the obſervations of 


no travellers deſerve more attention than 
thoſe of learned Spaniards, ſuch as be; 


and a few of his remarks, are worth all the 
volumes that the French have written about 
us, except Voltaire. I wiſh the Spaniards 


in general were not quite ſo ſore, and ſo 


_ ealily 
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eaſily hurt with the "obſervations of fo- 
reigners upon their country. Theſe from 
the candid and impartial may often prove 
beneficial. - Though we may be ſometimes 
prejudiced and unjuſt, we cannot ee 
be ſo. 5 1 15 N Es 


* to ads populations. exports, and 
other elements of political arithmetic which 
you want; I can add but few facts to the 
general ideas already mentioned, nor can 
point out any certain method of obtain 
ing them, in a country where thoſe matters 
are yet but little underſtood or conſidered. 
Campomanes can probably give you. the 
| moſt, and they may afterwards be ſome- 
what corrected at their different ports 
among the foreign merchants. I ſuſpect 
not only hiſtory, but the accounts of the 
lving; and that each country is inclined to 
magnify its own population, produce, &c. 
Thoſe of this nation are obviouſly very 
ſcanty, eſpecially in the central parts. The 
country was probably at former periods 
more populous. We read of 1 eee 


e 


r 
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Horſe at once in the field, during ſome of 

| their. wars, in which all the different na- 
tions of the peninſula were engaged; but 
8 ue muſt always ſuſpect the truth of num- 
bers given in hiſtory, and nat leaſt in theirs, 
However, ſeveral ſpecies of timber and 
animals, certain woods and foreſts, many 

_ towns and villages, then knows; have 
now "difyppeared. The Zebra, they fay, 
was once common in the north of Spain, 

and hence the name of the Zebrera Moun- 

tains. - On theſe ſubjects I am directed to 
conſult a book, Lar Monterias del Rey D. 
Alonſo. Some ſay, the population of Spain 

may be about nine millions, others eleven. 

We may doubt the accuracy of the me- 
thods hitherto employed to procure the true 
ſtate; but their academy is taking ſome 
pains in it, and may in time ſucceed. The 
church eſtabliſhments, we are told, conſiſt of 
about 1 50,000 of both ſexes, which I ſuſpe& 


is under the truth. 'Of theſe, 5 $3060 are 
Friars; and 2 26 nun 


0 hs 99 revenue — Gn "A much 
Iticyeaſed, nor can they long purſue any ef- 
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Fetal: 1 of 1 improvin 8. it, they cannot 
acquire much credit, nor give ſufficient ſe- 
curity for paying even the intereſt of their 


loans, beyond the life of the reigning 
prince. Some gremios, or corporations, 


have borrowed and lent money as low as 


two and one-half per cent. but not to go 
vernment; for their late loans, it is ſaid, 
will coſt them ten or twelve Her cent. 
Money being the only thing plenty or 
cheap in the country, is at once the 
cauſe and effect of its poverty, and ſhews 
what little employment there is for it in 
commerce, agriculture, or any improve- 
ments. 5 h 


The Girard have much natural -eaſe 
and grace in whatever they do, particular- 
ly in dancing, in ſinging, and in manag- 


Jog the cloak, fan, manto, &c. A peculiar 


and charming character of the female 
face and figure appears in ſome pro- 
vinces; generally brunettes, with ſparkling 
eyes, vivacity and expreſ- 
ſion of the whole phyſiognomy, „beyond 
every ig of the kind in the reſt of 
Europe, 
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Europe, with a certain ſofneſs;- and yet 
active flexibility of make; but theſe, and 
other e gag are 2 8755 to bs e and 


not explained. FR be 


Contem e on this old and worn- 
down nation ſuggeſts an opinion that every 
government or ſociety requires certain 
changes or innovations from time to time, 
in order to reſtore activity, and awaken 
men from a kind of lethargy, towards 
which old inſtitutions have a gradual ten- 


dency. But to attempt the recovery of 


this nation is probably now too late. On 
recapitulating the numerous requiſites ne- 
ceflary to her reſtoration, we may con- 


elude, that ſhe cannot riſe again to her 


former ſtrength and greatneſs till ſo many 
changes are brought about, as to make 


' . ſuch recovery very diſtant and improbable. 
She cannot certainly riſe till ſhe is freed 


from all ſubjection to France, and perhaps 
not till after ſeveral wars with her rival 
power ; nor till her government is entirely 
reformed, or rather changed, and differ- 


| Bly. conſtituted on the old mogel with 


ſome | 
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ſome improvements; nor till agriculture 
can flouriſh, for which purpoſe her laws of 
tenures and inheritance, her religion, 
colonies, maxims of commerce, manners, 
as well as government, muſt all undergo 
conſiderable changes; not till they have 
roads, inland navigation, and commerce, 
to pay for them; nor till their plans of 
finance are quite reformed, their taxes 
better regulated, laid, and levied, ſo as to 
find money and credit for public expences, 
for neceſſary improvements, and longer 
wars; and not till the. alcavala, in parti» 
cular, be totally aboliſhed. Not till the 

nobility live more in the country, and cul- 
tivate their eſtates, or rather parcel them 
out on proper leaſes, or fores, for others to 
cultivate, and ſell or diſpoſe of them as they 
pleaſe k. Not till induſtry and manufac- 
tories can find ſufficient ſecurity and en- 


* You would be ſurpriſed at the ſwallneſs of the net ren- 
tal of ſome of the very extenſive eſtates in this country. If 
you had only temporary ſervants apd flewards, inſtead of 
rich farmers, with long leaſes, on your eſtates, you would 
probably ſoon receive as little rent from them as they do 
here from theſe, and your iſland would become a deſert, 


occupied * * ſome n towns, like this peninſula. | 
courage- 
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agement; nor till their trade, laid more 

| open and Hed from hurtful” reſtraints, ſhall 
| produce to them beneficial, inſtead of perni- 
cious effects. Not till they are better qualified 
for war by diſcipline, experience, induſtry, 

| population, In 'ſhort, I believe nothing 
can reſtore her, without firſt a wiſe and free 
conſtitution of government, which without 


-- © doubt is omnipotent. But all this is quite 


improbable, and almoſt out of ſight: 
Hence it is perhaps better for you to have 
her as a known enemy than as a burden- 
ſome friend; at leaſt till ſhe totally change 
her ſyſtem and alliances. If Spain ſhould 
ſeem to riſe with regard to you, it can 
only be by your ſinking. You might, to 
be ſure, both riſe together, if you could 
both be wiſe enough to become more 

cloſely united, new model their wretched | 
government, and reciprocally communicate 
the numerous adyantages, commercial and 
political, of which your reſpective coun- 
tries are capable.” No two nations can be 
much better ſituated for ſuch mutual be- 
nefits and aſſiſtance, and for the cloſeſt 
connections. The produce of the one 
country, 


7 


ountry, aa e aaa. of the 
ther, might be made to promote and 
increaſe both to a great extent: and 
xrobably in no other Way coul 4 Spain Fe 
make her ſubjects cultivators, and. ene 
er natural productions 1 to mute Sent a 
feste. Y {MEL 5 1 


\ 


N 


Had this nation Co bleſſed. wk > ag i 
veſſors worthy of Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
qual, or ſimilar to them in wiſdom and 
knowledge of the country and its conſtitu- f 
tion, ready to adopt the diſcoveries of the 
ze as they roſe, and qualiſied to ſecond 
he diſpoſitions which then appeared } in the 
nation towards every ſpecies of improve- 
ment, Spain might ſtill have been the firſt 
nation in Europe. Had Charles V. for- 
tunately been brought up in the country, 
ct had he only conſulted Cardinal Ximenes, - 
and ſome others of the ſenſible and liberal 
dpaniards of thoſe. days, he might thence 
have adopted or improved - upon the ideas 
and maxims of thoſe his excellent prede- 
ceſſors: but he came full fraught with his 
German ideas of government, with Flemiſh 
1 7 and 
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bella is the period of Spaniſh hiſtory, 


of the times, the moſt deſerving atten 
tion. Dr. Robertfon, or ſome other of 


ternately, which is probably the beſt way! 


of Spain, you will ſee I do not mean to 
Impeach the native national character, 


the nation is one thing, and the govern- 
ment another. I hope to have made it ap- 
Pear, that they are the beſt ſort of people, 
and under the worſt kind of government of 


any in Europe; and that 350 moral quali- 


2. LBTTERS PROM SPAIN," 
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ads and prejudices, Which 


and Auſtrian frie 


in time blaſted the flowers, and even the 


root, of all the Spaniſh improvements, in 
the abolition of the then growing conſtitu · 
tion of their government; and they mult 
probably continue to deeline till it is planted 
again. The reign of Ferdinand and Iſa- 


notwithſtanding the bigotry and error, 


a + 


your curious and learned men, might eaſily 
come over here, and travel and write al- 


to produce a hiſtory uſeful to man. 
By ſo degrading a bau of the decking 


which, on the contrary, I reſpect and con- 
ſilos one of the firſt in the world. But 


ties 


. 
— 
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| Hes of the Spaniards | may be conſidered a as 
the very beſt kind of materials that enter 
into the compoſition of the human charac- 
ter; but that theſe are loſt and miſ- 
managed by the moſt defective ſpecies of 
government and legiſlature that can well 
be deviſed, ſhort of Aſiatic —— 
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| Condlifion, on, 


To Mr. A. * A 


Tu few military obſervations I wiſh 


| to give you here, I ſhall endeavour 
to abridge. In their military affairs, there 


is little remarkable: they keep following 
the reſt of Europe, and particularly the 
French, though at a diſtance ; they con- 


form at laſt, though ſo ſlowly that they | 
are left being. Till this reign there has 
been but little alteration ſince Philip V. 
frenchified their little army: and the few 


late regulations are of ſmall importance. 


5 The people have ſtill ſome of the quali- 
ties eſſential to the formation of good 
troops: they are naturally brave, ſteady, 


temperate, patient, of ſtrong nerves, and 
Fo " r 


mur fit for 


which they are ſubject with äll their ap- 


parent plegma: fo that the fort 'of their 
character is not perhaps now ſo '2-propos 1 


the times, nor to the preſent mode of war 


as it was formerly; and certain* qualities 


which might then have been of uſe, or at 


leaſt of no impediment, may not be now 
ſo well adapted to the prompritude, obedi- 


ence, and activity, of modern diſcipline : 5 
at times, ſullen, indolent, proud, obſtinate, 


1 ſhould apprehend a mutinous ſpirit on 
ſome important occaſions: ſo that we may 


doubt their ſoon making again the figure in 
war which they have done formerly, in 
other times and manners: at leaſt, not 


without excellent officers, an active war, 
and good diſcipſine, which are not likely 


to happen ſoon: but if they ſhould happen, 


and their government, their population im- 


prove, their good qualities would be ſeen 


to predominate, and they might again be- 


come the firſt troops in the world. Their 
horſe might ſoon be made excellent, if well 


Vox, II. e appoint- 


perhaps —_ vitidic ictive, "wicking be, 5 
under the influence of ſtrong paſſions, to Nu 
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make up in velocity what they want in 


weight, and might be the firſt and moſt 


uſeful cavalry in Europe. But. their fine 
breed of horſes has declined, and cannot, 
I believe, be well reſtored, but wth: 257. 
culture and, the other arts. 


They have es a 3 and re- 
gularity 3 in recruiting their army, which, 


with ſome, improyement, might anſwer 


better for us than for them. viz. each corps 
to be recruited from the province or diſtrict 
from whence it is named, and each fifth 


man taken when wanted. If they were to be 


more frequently quartered i in their reſpective 
diſtricts, and a certain local eſprit de corps, 
and a connection kept up, it might have 
more good effects, and fewer bad. With 
us, while under parliamentary and provin- 
cial control, and if directed by a really 
military government; the whole body of 
the people formed into a militia, Which 
ſhould ſupply the army with men for five 


or ſeven years ſervice each; the army to be 


e in peace Ve uſeful public 0 
| + Ju 


terrkrs Mont EbA0k 7 


1 an eſtabliſhment might make us a mi- 
litary nation: Though their army here, 
and this mode of recruiting, tend to de- 
populate the country which can ill bear it, 
and to deſtroy induſtry where there is al- 
ready ſo lee, theſe defects would ſoon 
be ſupplied by a good government : but 
that ſource, and all others, are Here de- 


ficient. 


From the two opyiblits-+ extremities of 
this kingdom, Catalonia and the northern 
provinces, might be formed excellent regi- 
ments: but you know they have had no 
wars of late ſufficient to form troops, and 
can have but few great officers: thoſe who 
ſerved in Italy are moſtly worn out; and 
we may doubt of their having now among 
them much of that military enthuſiaſm and 
activity of mind neceſſary to produce more. 
We know they have ſtill, among the field 
officers, ſame military ſpirits, like moſt 
other nations; but it would require a war 
of ſome length and ad to form a 
ſufficient number. 8 
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War, if it could be well regulated, and 
kept within bounds, ſeems neceſſary to a 
nation at certain intervals; were it only to 
call forth ſome exertions in our nature, 
which are otherwiſe loſt, and to prevent 
the increaſing, evil effects of luxury, civi- 
lization, and repoſe, which gradually lead 
to timid indolent "habits, to a ſhameleſs 
dread of death, and at laſt, of every tri- 
fling danger and inconvenience. War is 
likewiſe ſo much leſs tremendous in fact, 
than to the fancy, that it ought perhaps to 
be ſeen ſometimes by nations, and fre- 
quently by all the individuals of the 
profeſſion: to them: both practice and | 
ſeience are neceſſary. Theory, without 
experience, can never ſuffice to form a 
great officer, though the only foundation 
on which e an Te een character can 
be eſtabliſned. er Bet TY 


A whole nation formed to war, Aan 
another with only an army ſo formed, 
would be found very different in ſti ength, | 
dignity, and exertion :-but few ſeem yet to 
conſider theſe things properly, except the | 
Swiſs. I ſuppoſe nothing but actual in- 


** is : vaſion | 


» 
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i can ever prevail on us e to 
regulate ourſelves for war. We feel ſo ſe⸗ 
cure, ſurrounded by the ſea, and depend- 
ing on the precarious | defence of fleets, 
that we are apt to relax into military negli- 1 
gence during pèace: hence our wars : 
come ſo expenſive, and ſo badly managed, 
eſpecially? at the beginning; and hence ſo 
few e have been or can de Lang 


* 


duced among. us. bd yg ber Ii 


Moſt modern governments have ;mbibed 5 
a timid” and jealous policy, and dread 
granting to the people military arms and 
regulations, which would have ſo many 
beneficial effects on manners, police, and 
render them ſo much more orderly and 
manageable; and: not more, but leſs danger- 
ous to the ſtate, or public — to themſelves. 
Since the people, in moſt countries, have 
been diſarmed, under the inſidious idea of 
enjoying their eaſe, and only paying for 
their defence, and have been thereby de- 
livered over defenceleſs into the power of 
their defenders, who thence become a 
ſeparate, and - the worſt,- part of ſociety; 
„ the 
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pe: beſt government will be known by re re- 
ſtoring to the people their 1 importance, with 
the uſe of their arms, and regulating them 
accordingly. If their time be now totally 
led up 1 in ſupporting life by ſupplying the 
luxuries of the great, and the follies of the 
| ſtate, let them lay their arms by their ſide, 
till they can find time to learn their uſe, 
which their governments, when wiſe, will 
ſoon find for them; and wal . pre- 


Fenn War . 


1 can conceive a corps. or. | Hate army, 
when not too excluſively military, as in 
time of peace, to be ſo conſtituted as to 
form a tolerable model for civil ſociety. 
Civil and military inſtitutions ſhould be 
brought nearer and more ſimilar to each 
other: both are improved by attending to 
the ſmaller diviſions of men, as to ſquads, 
meſſes, tythings, as wiſely, done of old by 
Alfred, and lately by the beſt officers, The 
failure and defects of the feudal ſyſtem 
ſhould. not .diſcourage us from attempting 
other ſimilar inſtitutions with, improve- 
mens; as that of a general: circulating mi- 
iti, 


4 
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litia, from which a ſmall but active ſtanding 
army might be conſtantly ſupplied; and by 
the men returning frequently into ſociety, | 
the true military ſpirit might be retained. 
h the ſubdiviſions and eſtabliſhment of an 
army, ſomething like the Roman legion 
we ſhould eonſider as the beſt pattern; and 
we ſhould g give thoſe principles a fair trial 

before we attempt to improve: upon them. 
Our preſent corps or regiment are certainly | 
too ſmall and helpleſs little handfuls of men, 

with few reſouroes. In ſome of tae mili- 
tary colonies of the Romans, was probably 
eſtabliſhed the bevgine junction of the civil 
and military life: the detail of ſome of 
theſe os Ty n en r e 


tion *. 


"i you will not as as you ought, 
to fight by land, it is to be wiſhed you 
would be attentive to the conſtant i improve 
ment of your navy. You ſeemed there, | 


* It is hoped our good friend General Melville wil 
favour the world with an account of ſome of the many 
curious and important parts of the Roman methods and 


inſtitutions, Which he has diſcovered wn Joch oe pains 
and ingenuity, | 


Cc 4 | Ge” 


— ROM. 8 SPAINJ 


9 bern white, to forget chat String ; 
Trogreſfive and nothing ſtationary in this 
0 oaks” Your navy ſhould be always i im- 
provin g, always reſpectable, and in great 
55 readineſs, even during peace; with - 10, oo 
marines, at leaſt, commanded and well 
5 diſciplined 'by your-ſea officers, who. would 
_ thence become more military. You ſhould 
likewiſe: eſtabliſh the cbeſt poſſible ſchools 
for conſtruction, where all theory and ma- 
thematics ſhould be taught E 
more common, in addition to your 5 
excellent practical knowledge: and from 
thence,” ſhould be appointed ſome good en- 
gineers for your ports and - dock-yards, 
Your - warrant officers likewiſe, -maſters, 
gunners, ſchoolmaſters, in great numbers, 
ſhould be kept up zud employed, and 
nurſeries of ſuch men. provided, 57 
peace. Though every thing cannot be 
kept in readineſs for war, at the public ex- 
pence, the ſources whetice they are to pro- 
ceed - ſhould ſurely be attended to, and 
fome proviſion be made of the moſt neceſ- 
fary parts before they are wanted, as a 
foundation to build upon. 
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"hough- Spain, among many other ad- 
1 of ſituation, is defended by an 
excellent land frontier, the Pyrences ; 3h. 
it has now many weak ſides, and is even 
comparatively weak on this its ſtrongeſt 428 
ſide. Their, friends, the French, being in 
poſſeſſion of the principal | paſſes, they are 
reduced to means of defence which would 
be quite inſufficient, eſpecially with their 
| naval inferiority. Their preſent. frontier 7 
places, as Figueras, Fonterabia, &c. might 
be eaſily maſked, and left behind without 
much riſk, by uo! army from France, as it 
could ſo readily be ſupplied by ſea, ſome· 
times by a voyage only of a few leagues: 
The weakneſſes of their ' three principal 
king's ports, they are at great pains to con- 
ceal by ſuch ſupercilious precautions, as are 
quite unuſual, and incompatible with com. 
mon commercial intercourſe. - But they 
will probably yet long remain the moſt anti- = 
commercial nation in Europe, and their EL w 
public . councils. continue to counteract all * 
; the advantages for trade and proſperity, _ 
WH viich nature has ſo laviſhly beſtowed on 

the country... Even their beſt maxims and 
* hls „„ 
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regulations now in medit ion, civil, 
ſiaſtical, commercial, &c.' vill ive; 1 


doubt, only ſo many attempts to reconcile 


irreconcilable , cont radictions, while the 
government remains. of ſo dad à model 
and conſtruction. I may be miſtaken; 
but the more I contemplate on this na- 


non, the more I am convinced it can 


never riſe again, but by a e connection 


7 


„ 


"Many: more 1 SOR, 2 1 5 of theſe | 
perbaps bold, though well conſidered, opi· | 


nions might be; found than I have yet al- 


| leged to you; but as we are not attempt- . 


ing to open their eyes, which would be dif- 
ficult, and yours do not want it, I ſhall 
not trouble you, nor myſelf, any longer 
wal ſuch ſpeculations, 


From the memorandums of other va- 


rious journies through other parts of 
Spain, little more appears fit to be tranſ- 
mitted in this way. I am ſorry to find 
ſome late excurfions not near ſo agree- 


able as ſuch uſed formerly to be, when you 


| may remember our fallying forth in queſt 


of 


* 
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of new objects, of difficulties and adven- 


tures: A few yearz, and a ſmall change | 


of eircumſtances, make a great difference 
in a man's. life,, taſte, and u How 


ever, I think the moſt. unpleaſant journey, 


or campaign, is generally remembered with: 
pleaſure; the worſt parts are gilded over, 
or diſappear, - and the. pleaſant are beauii- 


To acquire a general And military i 
of a country, I think the rivers are the 
leading features firſt to be examined; and, 
then the country between them, firſt from, 
maps, and then, from choſen heights, ob- 
crying, at the ſame time, the courſe of 
the mountains, and their paſſes. The 
courſe of rivers, and ranges of mountains, 
will thence be ſeen to divide a country 


commonly into a few large diſtricts, and 


beginning | thus with general ideas or out- 
lines, the particulars are more eaſily filled 
up, and a clear idea of the whole is ſooner 
obtained, than by attempting to be too par- 
ticular at firſt; a common fault with little 
military minds, and many others. In what- 

4 | ä 
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ever country you travel, you ſhould never 
berger your: profeſſion.” The coup dei 
militaire, on geogr apBig 2 which are ſimilar, | 
chttainly” ie ved of communicat- 


d. Frederic: dare ſay, could readily 0 
give you ſome of his rapid and general 5 
ideas on that ſubject. I hope you will be * 
able to ſee him before he leaves this world. 8 


He is worth going far to ſee. You may, 
from him, catch ideas and fire enough to WI 
laſt you a "lifs-cime, and make you a great WW: 
ſoldier. But I doubt he is not” ſo much fro 
of a Luycurgus as an Alexander. I of- e 
ten wiſh he had travelled to England. Yet cor 
. propos to Alexander, T often think, cre 
that if he had lived to ſettle ſomewhere on ap 
the Euphrates, arid had once. got Ariftotle, far 
and others of the Greek ſages about him, Not 
he would have reformed, and got the better Wi "! 
of his'follies, and might have proved the e 
| greateſt legiſlator, as well' as the greateſt ule 
general, that ever lived; and would have br. 
been the only WW WiN from the firſt oc 
Cyrus down to the preſent time, fit to re- Wt 
form and improve Aſia, its people, man-. 
ners, and modes of government. You ſee 
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the - immenſe. - importance of education. 
philip was right, and muſt have had a great 
mind, in perceiving the conſequence of 
laring ſuch a maſter as Arxiſtotle for hie 
ſon. But as to Germany, though fertile 
in great officers, I fear it is, not quite the 
ſoil to produce great lawgivers. For that 
rareſt of all characters, we muſt: not yet 
look to the north: indeed i it is hard to- ſay 
where to look for ſuch an uncommon being. 5 


Some winde are ſynthetically, and others ü 
analytically, diſpoſed: thoſe begin naturally 
from general principles, and thence de- 
cend eaſily; and rapidly through all the 
conſequences: the others, from particulars, 
creep flowly' up towards the general prin- 
ples ; and though they may not get ſo 
far, are often firmer and ſurer than the 
others as far as they go. Both are uſeful 
when properly employed. The one, being 
ic Ide moſt common, is of great and daily 
t ile; the other, more rarely wanted and 
ve | woduced, is only, required on certain great 
| N occaſions, and is fitter to direct the whole 
e- ban to execute a part of it. An Euclid, 
1- Wi Newton, a Frederic, for example, in 
0 | order 
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Wal to examine 4 — would proj | 


bably go to ſome of the 
to acquire a general nd connected Te or 
plan of the whole,” and therice deſcend to 


examine particulars, by ſome ſyſtem al- 


ready formed on the general view. He 


who knows how to diſfinguiſn and employ 


thoſe different talents may govern the world, 


| Your method of collecting the maps, 
| publified i in their reſpective countries, is a 
very good ws I with D'Anville, or ſome · 


body elſe, would eſtablih a good and laſt 
ing geographical ſchool for all the execu- 


tive parts. Rivers are of ſuch conſequence 


in the world, that it ſhould perhaps be di- 


vided, and its parts diſtinguiſhed and de- 
nominated, by them, as it is fertilized, and 
has probably been peopled, by their means. 
A map that had little more than all the 
ftreams well traced, diſtinguiſhing thoſe! 


that are dry in ſummer, would ſhew the 
nature of a country better than all the 


other parts of geographical © engraving, 
which we take ſo much pains about, and 
by which we only blacken and confuſe our 
ere N i, any” 1 op 
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adyantage in giſtin& or uſeful ae. By 
conſidering the ſtreams of my almoſt white 
map, Wherein I can legibly mark what L 
pleaſe, and aſking a fer queſtions of an 


inhabitant or a traveller, we ſhall be able 
to gain better general notions of the riſe 
and make of the country, for military and 


other purpoſes, and much ſooner than you 
by all your hlack- gs and long 3 
tions?⸗ 

Think not khat F tell you all of while 
might be obſerved. of theſe countries 
where J paſs, or even where I reſide: I 
deal in generals, and do not mean to give 
you half even of thoſe things that can be 
told; and you know there are many incom- 
municadls ideas which you muſt take the 
trouble to go for, as they cannot be brought 
nor ſent to you ; 3 a eircumſtance which 
travellers are not always aware of. Many 
obſervations 1 hope will here occur to you, 
which may have eſcaped us all. Travelling 
oftener on bufineſs than from curioſity, we 
have not always made a point of ſeeing 


every thing. Your method of taking me- 


Orang of what ſhould be ſeen is very 
a 
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5 n — will find, that the curioſity 
muſt. be uncommonly powerful that lets 

: nothing | eſcape Lin; this | country. Where 
travelling is ſo far from agreeable, we are 
often more diſpoſed to proceed on our 
journey, than to ſtop or ſtep aſide to ſee 
what we are then eaſily inclined to believe 
may not be worth the trouble. Various 
diſagreeable circumſtances, peculiar to ſome 
parts of Spain, may be too apt to put you 
cut of conceit with the whole of it, and 
interrupt that perſevering attention and 

good humour, ſo neceſſary to a traveller. 

No one can ſee every thing, and what may 

be neglected, becomes a conſideration of 

ſome importance. In the ſelection, vou 

muſt doubtleſs have recourſe to others. In 

our preſent ſecluded ſituation, far from 

friends and advice, you muſt. excuſe my 

: aſſiſting your ſelection, or attempting more 
particular difections, and accept of theſe 

few general opinions, and deciſions of a 

doubtful judgment; the reflections and ob- 

ſervations of a paſſenger, rather than the 

. 1 of a ee traveller. 45 
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Taſte, Science of the Portugueſe. Mater 
Fat K rontier . 


W 


E now. or from Galicia to 
Portugal, a country about which 


b new to tell you; as, by our commerce 
and alliance with this nation, many of our 
countrymen are become pretty well ac- 
quainted with it, and you may meet - with. 
people in London, who can give you better 
information than myſelf on the ſubject; ſo 


wa „„ done, 


a 2 Norib of 1 1 5 
| Spaniſh Councils, De efenſive War. Induſtry, 
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{ ſhall not probably . have much that 


that a few general obſervations and reflec- ; 
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ſometimes in litters, and at others in earts; at 
night, ſorhe wretched hovel to receive us, 


and which did not always afford even ſtraw 
to fleep on: but children are excellent tra- 
vellers; hardſhips are diverfion to them. 


more rigid and over-oyal can the natives 


and obdttracy than we have Beeh by orie 0 
happened to comtatid at St. Jago. How 


ment of many delightful: ſcetis, With Which 


_ arrow vales; little rapid Afeaths, with 4 
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tions, as they occur, may appear 


to me 


We were forced, by exceſs of Spalt 
jo ha to depart G be time we intend 


ed, and to make a eircuit by the moſt difficult 
paths and mountains, with the children, 


AAA 4 


In the Spamiſh ſexviceʒ the foreigners are 


It has been remarked, that ventzgadbn arc 
the greateſt zealots. | In a country With 
any pretenſions to civilizations it is hardly 


poſſible to be treated with more rudenehs 
thofe gentlemen, a native of Ireland, whe 
ever, we are indebted to him for the cnjoy- 


thoſe mountains in Galicia ne he "north 
of- Portugal abound; frequentiy ent. by 


ry of trees, and ſome obrtiiges: 1 
the 
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the möne ane rad which T went before; 


hearer the coaſt, there are ſeveral vallies 


rather TJpacious and rich; as that of Padron, 


of Ponitivedra, Tuy. Wherever you ſee à 
river in the hap of this country, you may 
fuppole a vale full of beauties. We found 
' ſeveral of the poor ragged. fiſhermen on 


that co, whb had been farmers, but were 


forced to abandon the cultivation of their 
- Habits, though their own property, becauſe 


they found it was bnly working for the 


king, the curate, and the convent; you 


may thence judge of the ſtate of . 


| Hite, of property, church, &ee. FEY 


Wiss in 4 4padous/ bait of the "I and 
a noble port, and might be eaſily made 


much better. Its vicinity to Portugal being 


conſidered by the Spaniſh government as 


an objection to making it a king's port, is 
a motive ſcarcely more honourable than that 


of a corps of Jews, which was once formed 
for the Türkiſh ſervice; but when ready 


to march, they begged for a guard to pro- 
tect them from the populace. Spain would 
perhaps protect Herſelf; if ſhe could, by 


diſtance and deſolation. The over-caution 
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of her councils has not unfrequently car- 
ried her beyond the uſual limits of political 
abſurdity, and ſometimes to thoſe of cru- 
elty, Had ſhe been placed i in a great con- 
tinent, ſhe might probably have deſolated 
the countries around her for defence, like 


country (Portugal) for not making roads. 
The want of military ſcience and diſcipline 
is ever the ſource of timidity, and of cau- 


: that hides. only its head, and thinks itſelf 


Prepared. for war by caſing themſelves up 
themſetves up in inacceſſible rocks and 


tirely thrown off their ignorance with their 


l. that national ſtrength conſiſts in an active 
9 | 1 and moving force, and that the ſafeſt ſtate 


to attack, The change from the feudal 


2 : ; 
. K IEICE 
— 
* 


e 


armies, was flow and awkward : the former 


was given up before the other Was ready; 3 
all 


ſome other great barbarous monarchies. 
The ſame barbarian motive is given in this 


tions fooliſh or inadequate, like the bird 

| ſafe. As the military arts declined, men 

in armour to be ſmothered, or by fhutting 
| caſtles to be ſtarved. Nations have not en- 


armour. Only a few ſeem yet to know, 


of defence is the being always in readineſs 


militia, to the preſent mode of ſtanding 


% 


A 
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all was for : a. time confuſion, and ignorance 
of the true military principles. We have 
not probably any where adopted the beſt 
defenſive eſtabliſhments for our preſent 
manners and ſtate of ſociety. I believe I 
mentioned my opinion of the beſt mode of 
military power and defence for our country. 

To reconcite the oppoſing difficulties that 
attend the chdice of ſome of the beſt of 
thoſe meaſures, is one of the moſt import- 


ant political problems e remains IN to 


be folved by practice. 


- exiting; from Spain, hy this x route, Por- | 


| tugal ſeems to have the advantage, at leaſt 
in theſe northern parts of it. Others, who 
come from Madrid to Liſbon, on com- 
paring the two nations, do not, I obſerve, 


conceive ſuch advantageous opinions of 
this: but in that route they paſs through 


Alentejo, and ſome of the moſt barren parts 
of this kingdom. Here we - preſently 
perceive marks of greater induſtry and 
plenty than in Spain ; better markets, 
farmers, cattle, ploughs, ſome fences, lime 
and other manures; more expert carpen- 
ters and other neceſſary trades; better 

„ linen, 
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linen, leather, hats, more dreſs 8. _ clean- 
lineſs on holidays, but not. in their houſes; 
there they are ſtill equally, or more dirty and 
cxreleſs, and remarkably indifferent about 
beds; a Portugueſe, ſtill more than a Spa- 


niard, is aceuſtomed to ſleep any where, 


Para ellos, to da la calle es cama. But here 
more of the rural taſte for country houſes 
appears, more {kill and ind uſtry in convey- 
ing water, and in the laying out and wa: 
nagement of their grounds; and this taſte 
and ſtyle of improvement ſeem to be of 


old ſtanding, and to have been formerly 
better than now: there are indications of 


former ſcience, from which ſome of the 
practice ſtill remains; their hiſtory. accounts 
for it. About the time of their great dif. 
coveries and eſtabliſhments in the eaſt, you 


know, they were a learned and enterpriſ- 


ing nation, and were guided by the fir | 
royal family of philoſophers that the world 
had feen for a long time before: and they 


have probably contributed more towards 


the improvement of mankind than any 
other Princes in modern hiſtory, by en- 
couraging mathematical and nautical Know- 
ledge, and promoting a ſpirit of Wen 

1 . and 
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nd boy which, from 9 began to 
10 P. 255 duch ſeience 

ood, ſe d e in many of. their, esta 
hm ments and operatiq! „and in the 
ſpirit with 8 — Prince Me 

aegdemꝝ at. Cape St. Vincent's, in view. 

| the ocean... Which he. meant to 1 
Their money Heights ang. WK inſti- 


tyjed, theng, ſhevy, more knowledge of true 


principles than is yet to be met with i in any 
other gyernment. ike us at preſent, 


they made various Teſearches and experi- 


ments to diſcover an univerſal ſtandard 


meeſurg; and, after all, they wiſely follow- 


ed the Greeks and Romans; ; as lately diſ- 


covered hy our good conſul Whitehead 
here, together with many other intereſt- 
ing partigulars concerning thoſe reſpectable 
princes, Which we hope he will communir 
cate to the world. i 


The arts generally An 1 


and it appears, that agriculture then 


bouriſhed here with the reſt. In many 
places, the people are ſtill in the habits of 


leading water a great way, along the fides 


of = hills, for the advantage of watering | 
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eſtate. This, with their early methods of 


ledge of h ydroſtatics, and of mathematical 


nobility had then a taſte for a country life, 
and encouraged the uſeful: arts and —_ 
hy! around them. ee ee 


and to be a diſtinct race, and by means of 
a few hocus pocus tricks, contrive to make a | 


attention, pretty nearly where to dig for 


as from the make or fall of the grounds, 
the ſtate of ann the viſible waren 


# 


2 great extent of country below; or ſome- 
times to bring it to a private houſe or 


diſtributing it in towns, evince a know- 


principles, which did not appear In public 
any where elſe for a long time after. And 
there are remai ns of country ſeats and im- 
provements, ſufficient to ſhew that the 


4 . s 2 . — 4 
* > 5 8 > 

£ $ 7; 1 : 5 
bf y : 5 


Rid 


The water fader an a ſeparate rye 
or profeſſion in this country. - They pre- 
tend to poſſeſs ſuperior gifts or inſtincts, 


great myſtery of their profeſſion. I be- 
lieve it may be diſcovered, by a watchful 


water, from various indications of nature; 


\ 


© This 
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This little kingdom poſſeſſes two very 


conſiderable advantages, the one for na- 


tional ſtrength, and the other for com- 


merce; its land frontier, and its ſea coaſt; 
the firſt is defenſible by means of ſome 
{kill and exertion; and not ſo ſtrong k by na- 
ture as to induce its defenders to ſleep ; 


and the coaſt ſeems to invite the whole 
world to trade with them, by its ſituation, 


its gin ry and gage ak 
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Form, We, of Portugal, 1 So 


1 * nen Go Gents vs, 


I INTENDED. o have begun wy _—_ 


brief account of this FOUBIrYs BY: giving 


you ſome general idea of its make or form; 
bid I find it more difficult than I expected. 


I believe I mentioned to you, or friend C., 


the coaſt of this whole peninſula being 


like a lace ſet round an old garment, and 
ſuch is probably the caſe with Africa, 
Arabia, and all the peninſulas 'and con- 


tinents of the world. This coaſt, from 


Cape Finiſterre to Cape St. Vincent's, is 
however a very good and principal part 
of our lace. You ſee in the map the 


importance of its geographical ſituation ; 


open to the great ocean where the ſhips of 
all nations paſs, containing the mouths, 
and the beſt parts of the beſt rivers of the 
peninſula ; the countries on their banks are 

e he 
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the malt; fertile aud delighaful, and very 

ferent. from the Spaniſh plains, which 
thoſe rixers ſeem to, water without effect; 
but they enrich agg beautify the mountains 


country varies. into larger diviſions, and 
more of them ſandy and barren. ,. Moſt of 
Alentejo ſeems a ee of the: great : 
Spaniſh plain of 

which interrupt A little the roughneſs. and 
mountains of their frontier ; F but Sierra 
Morena ꝑreſentiy riſes again in angther 
drection, terminating in Cape St. Vincent, 
is ſkirts and vallies forming the beautiful 
little country of Algarve. Lou may ob- 
ſerve how the river Gyadiana, turning 
ſuddenly to the left at Badajos, ſeems ta 
force its way through the range of Sierra 
Morena, with immenſe precipices for its 
banks. If it had gone ſtreight forward to 
the lea, ou re to the ſouth of St. Ubal, 
3 We ſhould: naturally expect in fol- 
lowing its courſe to Badajos, the great arid 
plains of Alentejo might have been bene- 
ted by i it. 


7 . — 
In 
3 ” * : Fg 
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"Th 41 peninſula, there ſeem | to be dif- 
ferent climates in the ſame latitude, which 
is often the caſe on our globe. The great 
Spaniſh plains, and the Portugueſe hill 
and vallies, though under the ſame paral- 
lels, ſhew ſome remarkable differences in 
foils, plants, animals, and the general 
characters of animal life. This is more 

r obſervable in Indoſtan, South America, 

ec. | Theſe Portugueſe mountains, firſt by 
their riſe, and then by their gradual de- 
ſcent into the Atlantic, may be ſaid at once 
to form the country, and to divide and 
defend it from Spain. If you dabble in 
natural hiſtory, chuſe the moſt eſſential 
and important parts, and leave the minutiz 
to others. You eannot otherwiſe be great 
as a ſoldier and a ſenator, who ought to 
know every thing, and be engrofled by no- 
thing. I wiſh you to begin every ſubject 
ſynthetically from general principles, like 
Euclid, &c. Though ſome of you Engliſh 
affect to deſpiſe Buffon, I like his e 


5 his ideas. 


5 We may now hope to LE the relative 
keights of diſtant. countries, if important, 
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by means of barometers. At General 
Elliot s deſire, I have juſt been meaſuring 
ome of the heights of Gibraltar by Ramſ- 
den's portable batometers: 1 believe the 
nethod may be made to anſwer generally 
well; by the. help of, Colonel Roy s correc- 
ions, which may be yet farther improved 
y experiment, in allowing for Hen, - 
believe the plains of Caſtile, for example, 
vill be found to be higher than generally 
thought, above the ſea, and above thoſe in 
France. The plain of Granada is of a 
conſiderable and obvious height, which 
night be eaſily meaſured. _ Here, if we 
conſider the length and fall of this river 
Douro, and that the water that now paſſes 
my window may come from beyond Bur- 
8085, Soria, or Avila, and, after many 
windings. and rapids, has gone above two 
hundred leagues, allowing only ten feet 
fall per league, gives two thouſand feet 
beicnt for the great plains of Old Caſtile. 
Their great height, with the nature of the 
vil and ſtrata, r be among the e of | 
ſir Le: ght. 05 
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| "Ming of the Pertügueſe vallis 111 
kighly productive and NMuKETiant: and yet 
. I think che produchens of this, and of! 
| ſeveral other warmer eeuntries; tre not ſo 
nch and nutritive a they appenr, and that 
moſt of the fruits, if we ecept che gr 
antl orange, ew better an they are in 
reality: they ſeem to me oſten weak and 
- watery, as if not falliciently eGne6Qted, or 
nutritive; and as if foreed up in a Hurry 
by fun and water, without ſuffleient time 
. - and natural cuftfvation. And 4 think Tomes 
| © thiby ſimilar is Obfervable both M vegetable 
i and animal Hife here. The mtn,though often 
ofa pot ſquare make, and ee ee 
and have many other good qualities as mer 
and ſoldiers, yet few of them are eaabld 
of any great ant continued exertions of 
firength, reſolution, or perſeverance. The 

is a kind of Temelte levity, weakn 
fenfibility f character, which teriders Then 
more ſubject to ſudden ts of paſſion that 
to laſting habits.— Peculiarly ifpoſed to 
tove and devotion; witli ably fenſibilit 
than wiſdom ;—pocos y locos, the Spatiards 
ſay of them e reſemble the French ir 
n 0 mn, 


a 8 G 8 ee 


} 


5 MR. +> <ila ..TÞll. 


1 nat can ( ² ˙A ˙öàUIJ ͤ ͤ M — re et 


S ic yon + 


oe 


found thefe two ticigtibouring nations, and 


* 4 ee of both Which" es 


© Thoug k 4 the Lame Bad of Gore 
and fee, A Timilatity of manners and 


SS £4 + + 


opinions, may have brought them to an 


apparent reſemblance i in the eyes of ſtran - 
gers; yet ön examination, they are obvi- 


ouſly of : a different race and character. 
The 8 is naturally the moſt docile 
and complaiſant of all creatures, and the 
| Spaniard the molt obſtinate: the one ſeems 


to be moved by, a kind of volatile feminine 


* 4 r 


ok a nature more maſculine, Hind. ob- 
durate,, and determined: the one obſe- 
quious, obedient _ muy rendido Balla derri- 
tirſe ; his manner and language the moſt 
feeling and caringſa; generally deſirous to 


pleaſe, ready enough to learn and receive 
impreſſions, and may be formed to what 


you defire; though, by turns, equally 
careleſs and indelent, weak, changeable, 
ſuperſtitious j : he forgets ſooner than he 
8. , : | | had 


ETT FROM portant, bis 
m as, d are very different from 5 
the Spamards. 1 ele we rather con 
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had learned. Whereas the Spaniard i 18 ever 


the ſame proud, obſtinate, lazy, but manly 


7. 


character, and will not eaſily receive or fol- 


low any impreſſions or motives but his 


own: by his religion and loyalty he has 


been enſlaved, which by any other means 


would have been very difficult: with a high 


ſenſibility, and a determined character, he 
may be led to be vindictive and cruel ; with 
ſtrong nerves, and a perſevering mind, he 
may be very fit for deſperate enterprize and 
conqueſt. But as ſuch qualities are not 


now the chief requiſites in the character of 


a ſoldier, nor ſo well adapted to the ready 
obedience and activity of modern diſcipline, 
I would perhaps now rather chuſe to recruit 


in Portugal than in Spain. Indeed, we 


have lately ſeen a great officer, Count de 


la Lippe, form a very good little army of 

theſe people, in leſs time than could pro- 
bably have been done with the people of 
almoſt any other nation. But they will 
ſoon loſe their beſt habits and diſcipline, if 
the leaſt neglected, and will relapſe into 
their uſual ſloth and indolence, of which 
chere is already too > much ADENINE: al- 


mT } 
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ready lulled to deep by falſe policy Sd : 
ligion, every thing ſeems now neglected. 
except the church : their moſt devout ſo- 
vereigns amuſe them with religious pro- 


ceſſions, with building convents and 
churches ;.-while the army, the garriſbns, 
the navy, are all neglected, and half the 5 
commiſſions left vacant. If ſuch meaſures 
are continued, they cannot lon g be fit for 
war, and hence not very long a nation. af 
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In every country ſomething af import- | 


ance may be learned. To follow the ideas [ | | 
of that great officer Count de la Lippe, | [ i 
and ſee what he did, and intended, for the 0 


tefence of this. country, would be one of þ 
the fineſt military leſſone you could have. 2 
You ſhould ſee Elvas, which he fortified, | 
and examine all his excellent ideas of for- 
tification and artillery: his ſafe flanks, para- 
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; pets, reſources, carriages, modes of œcono- 1 
[3 niling power and ſpace, of making powder, Is - | Ji 
| Wi ſhort his excellent ideas on almoſt [ lf 
{ My military ſübject: and then his general [ 1 
» Whlans of defending this frontier, and of at- | i 
k | hacking Spain. 1 8 a 3 OED f Vs | : 4 | 
4 | VoL, II. 8 Ee : ö | | 
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LETTER It 


ft Palic bn oat Low 
{gs | a 

\HIS little nate as the danages! 
ment of their late miniſter, the M. 
& Pombal, with all his faults and! crueltics, 


had certainly begun to make ſome material 
- advances and exertions, and to be again 
conſidered as of ſome 1 importance in the i 
ſcale of Europe. | Thoſe advances were 
chiefly owing to an intimate conneQion : 
with England, and an enmity. to Spain: 1 
both theſe. powerful motives to national 
_ exertion, it is feared, are now faſt wearing 1 
out, and no other can probably remain _ 
ſufficient. to ſupport their activity, and 1 
prevent the fabric, ſo little advanced, fro 8 
falling to ruin. The preſent weak policy 8 
of ſecretly courting the friendſhip of thei 85 
natural enemy, will probably be productiv 70 
of the worſt conſequences to them. It i f 1 
to be feared, from the 9 s lat "_ 


1 ourne} 


/ 
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journey. to Madrid, that Portugal may now 
be conſidered as an appendage to Spain, 
and a member of the Bourbon alliance. 
Such are the conſequences of your mad 
American war; our allies will all forſake 

us, from an opinion of our inevitable de- 
cline, and of the riſe of America. Theſe 
conſiderations, belides her family motives, 
might determine this ſenſible old Queen to 
place this kingdom under the tutelage of 
Don Carlos. But though apparently a 
prudent meaſure, it will be found, in time, 
to have been but a haſty and timid female 
policy, and would not e happened in 
me times of a Pombal or a Pitt. Though 
this kingdom may ſoon become again a 
province to Spain, that monarchy, which 
is already too large to be well governed, is 
not likely to gain much additional force or 
advantage by the acquiſition. And as the 
other nations will hardly agree to ſuch a 
change without a war, in that war will | 
conſiſt the only chance of ſafety for Fartne 1 
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1 gal, provided ſhe can be kept up to any 
1 tolerable degree of military preparation; ; 


but this we ſhall now ſee Spain exerting : 
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all her ſecret influence to prevent. Indeed, 
if Spain could recover her ancient govern- 
ment, and then add and incorporate Portu- 
gal, the advantages might be very con- 

ſiderable to both, and this. ee might 
riſe to be a very Sent nation. 


The DE of rr protenpvnt. have, again 
been ſown. in this country with thoſe of 
luxury, though the produce now again be- 
comes doubtful. Their wants have been 
lately increaſing, and thoſe muſt increaſe 
the demand for the exertions. of induſtry 

"ſomewhere : hence more improvements 
have been attempted here than in Spain ; | 
and being of a more governable ſize, their 
attempts have generally ſucceeded better. 
In the northern provinces of this penin- 
ſula, and in Catalonia, the people are the 
moſt induſtrious, and their induſtry i is ſup- 
ported under many oppreſſions, becauſe 
they are now accuſtomed to live well. The 
Portugueſe are more active and diligent | 
ſince they began to. love fine cloaths, and 
ſince. their pride has changed its objecds, | 


; from the black cloak and ſpectacles, with 
1 8 | oi an | 
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an affe ctation of ſanctity and wiſdom, and 


having nothing to do; though ſome ſuch 
people are ſtill to be ſeen in certain parts of 
both theſe kingdoms. Certain kinds and 
degrees of luxury and expence become a 
ſource of activity among the people. It 
were to be wiſhed you could change the 


tafte of ſome of your lower claſſes, from 


drinking, to other more elegant and uſeful 


e pleaſures. The puritaniſm of your reform 
; ation, and your wretched Sunday police, 


are the ſources of low debauch; impedi- 


ments and misfortunes to an induftricus 
nation. Might you not now venture to 
open your theatres on Sundays? and re- 
publiſh King James s book of ſports, with 
corrections and amendments? After church 


and ſchool hours, let the young and old 


take ſome diverſions, ſuch as tend to pro- 
mote dreſs, and de drunkenneſs. 


The people: of this nation, as you may 
obſerve in their hiſtory, are remarkable for 
ſudden changes, without ſufficient fore- 
thought. Their two great revolutions were 
155 quick and violent, and equally with- 
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out plan, or ſyſtem of government; ; firſt 
their recovery from the Moors, and then 
from Spain, whoſe depredations they muſt 
yet long feel. After admiri ing them as the 
diſcoverers and conquerors of the Eaſt, we 
are preſently ſurpriſed to ſee them ſo eaſily 
beaten and ſubdued by the firſt Eyropean 
power that follows them there. I have 
ſomewhere learned an anecdote, that ſoon 
after thoſe learned times of Emanuel, an 
enquiry was made for any one who could | 
teach algebra to one of the princes, and 
that no ſuch perſon could. be found in the 
kingdom. Such men as Pombal and La 
Lippe, you ſee, could ſuddenly turn them 
again into a reſpectable power, and almoſt 
an induſtrious people; and now we already 
begin to ſee them becoming very quickly 
as idle, corrupted, and ſuperſtitions as 
ever. On conſidering them individually, 
we find more than ordinary inconſiſtencies 
in their conduct and character; ſuch as the 
moſt penurious avarice, joined to a thought- | 
leſs. ſloth, love of idleneſs and pleaſure: | 
and very oppoſite paſſions ſeem to actuate 
them by turns, and 1 in very quick ſucceſ- 
ſion. 


1. 
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ſion. They are like overgrown children, 
always falling before temptation, and al- 
ways making freſh and ineffectual reſolu- 


tions: and the Roman Catholic ſuperſtition 


remarkably promotes this weakneſs, and 
purpoſely debilitates the human character, 


in order to render it more manageable by 


the prieſthood, Like children too, they 
are often amiable and endearing; their 


political bad ſucceſs has not been owing to 
their character, but, as uſual, to their pH- 


governennt; or total want of a civil conſti- 


tution: nay, it is perhaps the very charac- 


ter that a great lawgiver (if ſuch a being 
could yet be produced) would chuſe to Eg 


upon. 


- 


we ſhould be tempted to believe, that where 
there is moſt law, there is leaſt juſtice ; as 
well as with the greateſt appearance of re- 
gion, the leaſt moral conduct. This coun- 
try is likewiſe overwhelmed with laws and 
lawyers, with needleſs and numerous re- 


3 mos much 


ive bad religion, and to their negative bad 


7 From the 3 of theſe two nations, 


dulations, all of which ſeem to embarraſs 
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much more than they rectify: various 
writings are neceſſary on 3 ſmalleſt 
tranſaction, and all are found inſufficient: 
hardly any houſe can be finiſhed, or any 
property poſſeſſed, without tedious and re- 
peated law-ſuits : the fale of the ſmalleſt | 
4 thing by auction muſt be attended wih 
writings; but ſecurity. is thence 'diminiſh- 
ed; and one tedious proceſs, carried through 
all the ſucceſſive appeals and tribunals, may 
only prove the ſource of many others in 
future: the loſer revives his pretenſions 
on the firſt change of ſyſtem, or of friends 
at court. Juſtice. and every thing in theſe 
two nations, is obtained by impenor. You 
fee there cannot be any permanent ſecurity 
of property, or certainty of juſtice, nor 
indeed any conſiderable advances in arts or 
induſtry, without a, free and permanent 
conſtitution of the ſtate, 35 


* 


In che coneli of civilization, of arts and 
Kats the great and increafing body 
of lawyers probably merit more attention 
and regulation than has been uſually be-! 
ſtowed on them, Per ſociety of human 
b | | = 1 


company, we know will act with a certain 


| ſecret efprit de corps, or bias towards its 
own intereſts, againſt all mankind ; and in 


a manner more unjuſt and unfeeling than 
individuals: and every corporate body, if 
not controlled, would. tyrannize over all the 
reſt. Hence the great difficulties of re- 
gulating the leſſer bodies, of which the 
great one, the nation, conſiſts; and of 


forming a ſyſtem of government, wherein 


the different parts may not combine againſt 


the reſt of the community. If any nation 
ſhould ever, through all the ſteps of im- 


provement, eſcape. every other yoke, it 


may at laſt fall a prey to law itſelf; and 


the greateſt part of the property, and thence 
the government, might be gradually thrown 


into the hands of a powerful body of 
lawyers. They have many advantages in 
theſe countries, where there are ſo few 
gentlemen ſtudents of law, and where the 


people are ſo univerſally ignorant. I think 
they everywhere dictate the terms or words 
of moſt laws, and by that means, probably, 
create, much work for future members of 


their | 
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beings, be it a nation, a corporation, or a 
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their corps, in future . interpretations. ] 
leave you to inveſtigate the conſequences, 
The termination of moſt governments ſeems 
to be that of abſolute monarchy, as the laſt 
deſperate remedy ; and of the different 
ſpecies of tyranny, it is perhaps the moſt 
tolerable, at leaſt in Europe. As the beſt 
and moſt durable form of ſociety is pro- 
bably that which conſiſts of the moſt com- 
plete ſyſtem of mutual control, and as you 
are confeſſedly before the reſt of the world 
in theſe, if you can but go on to improve 
when neceſſary, your government bids fair 
to outlive the reſt ; and in the Britiſh iſles, 


after the general mn ſome remnants of 
loſt liberty may long remain. 


j 
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LETTER IV. 


Manners and een 2 ifitorial and 
Monaſtic Spirit. Tolergiinn- Romiſh 
Church, Wc. . 


0. do not forget my favourite text, 
and ſhould perhaps have added in my 

laſt, if there had been room, that it is only 
by manners and education that nations, or 
their governments, can be reſtored: thoſe 
muſt riſe and fall together. Your great 
Bacons, Miltons, Lockes, &c. have all 
ſeen and inſiſted much on the importance 
of education; and we are ſorry to ſee their 
opinion has had ſo little effect. In ſome 
ancient nations, proper teachers, the philo- 
ſophers, and others, were probably men of 
more conſequence in ſociety than ſuch men 
are with us. A good ſchool in each of 
your pariſhes would remedy more evils, 
and ultimately improve the conſtitution of 
Jour government more, than all your ef- 
[ | _ 
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forts without them 9 have been told, that 
Charles I. had ſome good plans on this ſub- 


ject, and might have done ſome good if he 
had been let alone. I think we are nearly 
agreed, that the general ſuperiority of the 


lower ranks in the northern parts of our 


iſland is owing to their education; and 


that the ignorance of your country ſquires 


becoming almoſt proverbial, muſt have had 
ſome foundation: nay, I fear your preſent 
public danger and probable decline” might 
be traced to the ſame ſource; the' abſurdity 


of ſome late meaſures cannot well be un- f 


derſtood, nor explained, without "taking 
ignorance into the account. 80 many in- 
dependent country gentlemen, if they had 


Had a tolerable education, with a little 
travel and knowledge of foreign affairs, 
could never ſurely have been brought to 


agree to ſuch meaſures as that of taxing 
their own, colonies in any other way but 
their own; or in the preſent f ſtate of Europe, 
to that of: carrying: a war acroſs the At- 


lantic, under ſuch obvious diſadvantages, 


and againſt the prejudices of all the world, 


to ſubdue What could never be worth the 


as he conqueſt ; 
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conqueſt ; j and . to the beginning at the 
wrong end, and in - the wrong way; and 
without knowing the nature of the tools 


the. had to work with, or of the materials 


had to work upon, or even the true 
arties and affairs at home: How 
account. for fo. much. Ignorance 


nerous nation f Euro 
On enquiting after foe old K and 8 


acquaintance” nere, military and others, 


men of merit And information; alas! we 
find they are almoſt all gone to the Inquiſi- 
tion: that horrid "tribunal, | it ſeems, is 
again let looſe i in this reign, againſt real merit 
and knowledge. The men moſt likely to 
improve their brethren have ever been the 
moſt obrioxious' to this church. The Ro- 
man Catholic - ſyſtem, from the time of its 
being eſtabliſhed in its full inquiſitorial and 
monaſtic ſeverity, has ſurely been more 


inimical to the advancement of human 


knowledge and improvement, than any 
other ſuperſtition that ever was invented; 
it ſeems better calculated to deſtroy Al the 
ttle remnants' 'of happineſs that civil > 


. | Tranny. 
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in education, marriage, inheritance. Al- 
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ranny might be forced or chuſe to ſpare; M ® 
and nothing could well have been contrived fl 
to render men more uſeleſsV ſociety, more 7 
detached, more indifferent, d often ini- fa 
mical, to each other. Profeſſiug to teach al 
univerſal benevolence, it has in effect made W 
them hate and perſecute one another. But th 
it has been inſtituted with ſo much art, that I fu 
it cannot be eaſily changed or removed, Ml © 
and we know the difficulties of ming . 
it: till that is more effectually accompliſh- P 
ed, its profeſſors will contrive to throw the 
thaw of all the miſchief i it occaſions on 
their opponents. They have here ſucceed- . 
ed wonderfully well in creating a ſure va- lit 
cancy for themſelves, by rendering the civil Ji 
power incompetent to govern the minds of 1 
the people, ſo as to render their own ſup- Ga 
plemental aid neceſſary, The Romiſh con- | 
clave has probably been the moſt artful 5 
body of politicians known in hiſtory. They BW H. 
| have, as they thought, uſed precautions ul 
againſt every danger, and prepared a ſalve WW - 
| for every ſore. They have had a hand in = 
all the inſtitutions of importance to ſociety: F 


. moſt 


, F : 
* 5 
* 2 : 


every other guard and precaution ſhould 
fail, they had the bugbears of ſuperſtition 
always ready to frighten reaſon” out of her 
way. But that church may now ſoon ſerve 
the world as an example, to ſhew how in- 
ſufficient artifice alone is to govern man- 
kind, and that plain honeſty and perſe- 
verance may HORNE to Prevail agaitiſt : all im- 
poſition. 1 1 ee e 


Every church probably | requires. the 


wholeſome hand of control as much, ab 
leaſt, as any other power in the ſtate. To 


hit the proper medium is doubtleſs rather 
difficult; how to encourage uſeful learning, 
religion, and morality, ſince theſe have 
been joined, without giving to their teachers 
any dangerous power or influence: they 
muſt have ſome, and will acquire more : 


1 2 


uſe of it? Permitting them to acquire, per- 
ſonally, a cenſorial power and influence, 
and prevent their employing any of it po- 
inically, or as a body, are real difficulties : : 
in 
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moſt every tribunal has been inſtituted, in- 
fluenced, or controlled, by the church. If 


How prevent. their making any improper 
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in the ſurmounting of theſe; however, you 
have made conſiderable progreſs, and it g ; 
to be hoped you may ſtill go farther. 


general and perfect toleration miuſt be * 


point towards which you ſhould gradually 


move. I can never ſee any ſufficient rea- 


ſons, why. your church government might 


not ſafely admit of much greater datitude to 


the officiating clergy in forms and opinions; 
nor can I perceive why. any ſpeculative opi- 
nions ſhould diſqualify a man for any office 


that he is willing and able to fill. He 


ſhould rather be encburaged to try: official 
practice and duties would gradually wear 


off tlie noxious edge of the moſt inimical 


ſpeculations. It is high time to hazard a 
trial. Unleſs you enlarge the pale of church 
and ſtate, how are all your outcaſt ſheep 


ever to come in? or how is a reconciliation 
to be expected? I ſee nothing to fear, but 


215 much to hope, from the hypocriſy of con- 


formity : but of that conformity, firſt make 
the ſteps few and eaſy, and not diſhonour- 


able. You have got ſo far ; as to preach up 


| toleration, but vou fail in the practice: 


4 Profeſſed Prien and their nume- 
rous 


, 


S | 


- 
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rous 4 chcepitor, deſtroy each other. In the 


liberty, you abhor and anatheniatife- the 
other ſects of chriſtians. "Your church 


cannot judge in its own cauſe, and Iam 


ſorry to ſee the ſtate judge ſo little better. 


Even your wiſe and temperate divines, of 


whom you have many, when they - come : 
to particulars, and to the practice, are 


ſcarcely proof againſt the bugbear dangers 
of oppoſite and ſeemingly hurtful princi- 


the world, and even of their own religion, 
have ſhewin us that the lion and the lamb 
may,” by habit, be brought to live together. 
Our reformation has, doubtleſs, had the 
nerit of reſtoring to Chriſtianity much of 
her original mild and humane temper ; 

and you are happily not now ſo ſenſible as 

ve are here, of the miſchiefs of ſuper - 

bundant zeal, and religious antipathies. 


m moſt ſubjects, but more eſpecially in 
lhe ſpeculative and uncertain, men muſt 
liffer in opinion, and a variety, rather than 


nformity -in” es ſentiments, ſeems 
Vor. II. ” q 7 to 
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fame breath'with which you teach religious 


ples; though the practice and hiſtory of 
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to have been the intention of the Author 
= of nature. Religion ſeems neceſſary to | 
. and each is entitled to that of 
his own choice. The utility is obvious of 1 
ſome moral teachers, and perhaps they WM © 
mould be paid at leaſt in part by the ſtate; WM a 
but of this I am doubtful. It might be te 
well if the pay, and reward of every pro- h 
feſſion could be made to depend chiefly on ll el 
their own merits, and diligence, towards Wl it 
| thoſe they ſerve. I am told that ſome of ie 
our governments in America might ſerve WM in: 
the world as patterns in this, that they ſuc· ab 
ceed much better for having no ſtate re- an. 
ligion or eſtabliſhment, and that the people aſt 
are found to be quite competent to the en! 
| management of all that oitaeſp for them- 4. 
; Tele: pot df bas U the 
| You will. perceive, that in giving you 0 
my doubts and opinions on theſe contro OY 
; verted ſubjects, I ſpeak politically, and a 71 
; a layman, Some of our-ſcientific friends whe 
| who have likewiſe . ſeen. and, ;ſtudied thi fubj 
| world in different countries, may be abllill fina 
| to reconcile thoſe and other politico-reliſ prize 
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pious difficulties, which, to me, appear to 
have become ſo complicated with our go- 
vernments as! to require the political and 
| prudential wiſdom of ages yet to come, in 

order to arrange, ſimplify, and ſettle them 


eſtahliſnments in general, though I think 
it is evident enough here, that the balance 


ie on tlie ſide of the latter; and that ſuch 


WH inftitutions'have been much more liable to 
abuſes than productive of benefits, in this, 
and feveral other countries. It is truly 


enlightened poſterity, how ſuch nations as 
theſe, which are ſcarcely able to ſapport 
themſelves, ſhould maintain in affluence a 
let of men, only to miſlead, to tyrannize 
orer, and devour them. 


la this manner was I writing to you, 
when I received yours almoſt on the ſame 
ſubjects. Your account of thoſe ſtrange 
lanatical riots in your capital, did not ſur- 
prize me ſo much as you may imagine. I 


ES ſhould 
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as they ought' to be. Nor can I pretend 
to decide on the proportion of good or 
harm that has been done by eccleſiaſtical 


aſtoniſhing, and will be ſtill more ſo to an 
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ſhould expect ſuch things to happen oftener 


in ſome part or other of the country. 1 
have frequently mentioned, chat the ſpirit 
of fanaticiſm ſtill exiſts among the people 


almoſt every where, and that it is not ſuf- 
ficiently known or underſtood by the ſu- 


perior ranks of men. We ought to be thank- 
ful that religious wars have ceaſed ſo long, 


and that a little time is given to reaſon to re- 
cover herſelf. If reaſon could acquire zeal 


and energy enough to make the moſt of the 


occaſion, ſomething might perhaps be eſta- 


liſhed to keep fanaticiſm quiet till ſhe loſe 


or change her name and temper. . I agree 
with you, that a perfect toleration would 
be the beſt remedy; but where i is it to be 
found? unleſs it be in North. America. 


Till the civil and religious conſtitution of 
your governments can be formed on prin- 
ciples of mental freedom, there cannot be 


much ſecurity of peace. While we depend 
on the accidental balance of ſects and 
parties, which is ſo ſubject to gradual 
changes, religious war is not baniſhed ; ſhe 


only remains quiet till employed by ſome 


powerful n or . And if 
you | 


part 
rejec 


and 
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you wait till then, Proteſtantiſm may prove 


the weakeſt fide. Reformers, after their firft 


fervours, muſt probably continue to grow 


more lukewarm, and divided among them- 


ſelves ; the philoſophic apathy of their li- 
beral and learned members is but M-ſuited 
to cope with the zeal and affiduity, the 
unity and enmity, of their opponents. I 
fear we cannot ſoon hope for a complete 


tarily to grant places and power to their 
enemies, which they probably are, While 
treated as ſuch. 


However, 8 being the only re- 


view, let us not loſe ſight of it: and it 
muſt be purſued with that philoſophic tem- 
per which is fit for legiſlation, though not 


partial benefits, and ſhould not refuſe a 
part becauſe we cannot have the whole, nor 
reject laws for being only partially liberal 
and wiſe, Though we cannot arrive at 
perfection, let us not neglect the ſteps of 
pproximation within our power. Such is 
3 © - the 


toleration, nor expect the church volun- 


medy, and hence the object to be kept in 


for fighting. We muſt often accept of 
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the condition of human affairs; we muſt 
work with the tools, and with mankind, as 


we find them, and build our ſyſtems on the 
- habits and principles already eſtabliſhed, 


with a view only to gradual improvement, 
We muſt not quarrel with the human race, 
and give them up. in deſpair, becauſe we ſee 
them ſo often employed in eſtabliſhing falſe 
principles, and then labouring to avert and 


correct their conſequences, by which the 


utmoſt exertion of human wiſdom i is waſted 
in patching and mending its own errors. 
'We ſee many abuſes in ſociety that muſt 
be left to grow big enough for a remedy, 
and become of a certain magnitude to de- 
ſerve a law which, like all other remedies 


in nature, is itſelf an evil; and we muſt 


wait till the remedy becomes the leſſer evil 
before it is applied, By watching and 
managing occaſions, more conceſſions may 
be gradually obtained in favour of the na- 
tural freedom of opinion; taking care 
neither to awaken thoſe inclined to ſleep 
within the eſtabliſhed church, nor alarm 
| the watchful Os without, | 
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Toleration, though not yet completely 
attainable where there is a ſtate religion, 


would however be found fo advantageous 


to all, that it might probably keep its ground 
if once admitted. It is perhaps for its ex- 
cellence that this remedy i is ſo hated and 
dreaded by the Romiſf church. But neither 
toleration, nor proteſtantiſm, can be fafe 
while any of the monaſtic or inquiſitorial 
ſpirit remains in Europe. In that ſpirit 
you may ſtill ſee your moſt powerful ene- 
my. Monachiſm and proteſtantiſm, like 
fire and water, cannot long exiſt together 
in this great European republic, and ſtill 
leſs in the ſame nation. In that natural 
war, which muſt ever ſecretly ſubſiſt be- 
tween them, the former muſt probably 
conquer at laſt, if not gradually extirpated 
in due time, and while it can be done with 
temper and moderation. It ſtill poſſeſſes 
all the advantages of a regular ſtanding 
army, over an irregular and uncoh⁰ tel 
militia, 


It is the variety of opinions, ſo wiſely 
ordered by nature, chat now ſaves men 


1 WF à 
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from the perſecutions of each other. The 


moſt ſingular opinions have been indi- P 
vidually propagated without inconvenience m 
to the public. Common ties and duties ce 
guide men while in ſociety; it is only its 
when they leave it, and become members fu 
of other communities, that their opinions ot 
can have any influence that concerns the in 
ſtate. The ſpirit and effects of all poſſible Ot 
corporate bodies of men, ſeparated from in 
the reſt of the nation, have not yet, I think, Wl di 
been ſufficiently ſtudied. . The object, de- m 
grees, and terms of ſuch ſeparation, are ca 
known to be of importance, but they have ti 
not yet been well meaſured and eſtimated. WI re 
Separate bodies, or aſſociations, can only WI di 
be admiſſible on condition of their injur- WW be 
ing neither the public, nor any individual. WW or 
The Romiſh church, and her incorporate WW th 


bodies of monaſtic orders, have far tranſ- co 
greſſed thoſe eſſential conditions. And pr 
thoſe armies of veterans, ſo wonderfully MW th 
formed and united on the moſt unnatural WJ pr 
objects and principles, with the Pope at he 
their head, have proved the moſt formid- na 
able ee that ever was raiſed againſt for 
| reaſon, 
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reaſon, liberty, and nature; by them the 
Popiſh ſyſtem has been well ſupported, and 
may poſſibly yet be reſtored,” If that ſyſtem 
could have been completely eſtabliſhed on 
its profeſſed principles, conſidering only a 
future ſtate,” and not this life, as worthy of 
our care and attention, it muſt have been 
immoveable, or have put an end to ſociety, 
or the human race, of which there was 


indeed once ſome appearance of danger, 


during the firſt fervours of that ſecluſive 
monaſtic. mania, Though monaſteries be- 
came afterwards of ſome uſe, and ſerved at 
times as aſylums againſt oppreſſion, or as 
repoſitories of declining knowledge and in- 
duſtry ; but when their utility ceaſed, they 
became a burden to ſociety, or worſe, and 


ought long ago to have been aboliſhed, if 


the rapacity of princes and governments 
could be truſted with the diſpoſal of their 
property for the public good. Fortunately 
their abſurd principles, though ſo artfully 
propagated as to ſucceed beyond belief, had 
however to labour ſo much againſt human 
nature, that ſhe at length proved too ſtrong 
for them: but in the conteſt, ſhe has not 

| come 
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come off without injury, loſs of time, and © 
force. The human character, ſo long in Pe 
the ſhackles of ſuperſtition, may never * 
again be able to walk well without them, Ml 
nor recover her natural power and energy, te 
The ſecular Romiſh clergy, with ſimilar * 
principles, nevertheleſs maintain a cha- 0 
racter and conduct far leſs bigotted and 15 
pernicious, which is probably owing to hes 
their remaining officially more mixed with tt: 
men, living and acting with us in the, duties 1 
and occcupations of life which, in that ſitu- oh 
tion, become more powerful than the un- 85 
natural principles and ſpeculations of their 
profeſſion. If the Pope can ever be com- " 
pelled to relieve them from celibacy, diſ- 56 
penſe with the monaſtic vows, and aboliſh Ml. 
the regular orders, the dangers to liberty : 
and improvement will be over, but not till 3 
then. Good policy may now join with * 
philoſophy to encourage you to ſingle out, h 
and declare war againſt moſt of the monaſtic 
orders; and you may ſoon get others (even 15 
Catholic) ſtates to join ſecretly in ſuch mea- ry 
fares. This is no longer one of thoſe po- * 


pular torrents that would overflow and in- 
crealc 
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creaſe by oppoſing it in front. Only 


Pope, and a few adherents of ſmall TP 


and importance, continue to ſupport the 
monks: nay, they are rather generally de- 
teſted by a large maj ority of moſt ranks, 
except ſome of the loweſt, and regarded 


with a jealous diſlike even by the ſecular 


clergy of their own church. All theſe 


| would ſecretly rejoice at their diſſolution, 


| and at every thing that might tend to diſ- 
appoint their views and credit, which de- 
pend much on their foreign miſſions: 
there, they are ſingularly laborious and in- 
defatigable, and are not to be diverted from 
their purpoſe by any ſocial or human feel- 
ings ; theſe are all ſuperſeded and loſt in 
the habits and diſcipline of their order ; 
not like Turgot, who faid lately to his king, 
that he was a man before he was an in- 
tendant ; but theſe men ſeem to have been 
born friars, and to have taken the ſpirit of 
their order from their mother's womb. 'The 
number concealed in England is always 
conſiderable, and ſtill more and more openly 
in Ireland, where they labour with ſucceſs, 
and contribute largely towards preventing 
HAY 20 „„ 
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the progreſs of reformation, of knowledge, 
and induſtry. It might be good policy for 


government to furniſh the people ther 
with prieſts educated at home, to prevent 


their being ſupplied with thoſe regular 
bigots from abroad. From every ſtate of 
freedom ſhould ſuck inſtitutions, with all 


their members, be excluded. All the ſects, 


indeed, whoſe principles admit not of mu- 
tual toleration, ſhould be forced to it as a 
firſt condition of their being tolerated them- 


ſelves. A juſt government would not only 


refrain from diQating any ſpeculative opi- 
nions to its ſubjects, but would prevent its 
being done by others. Men ſhould be pro- 
tected from the tyranny of their own ſed; 
and all the ſects from each other. Under 
this head might be comprehended all that 
the ftate has to do with religion. The 
great object of the monaſtic orders is now 
the recovery of the loſt ſheep, and convert- 
ing the nations who have ſtrayed from the 
flock. In ſome of theſe, unleſs wiſer precau- 
tions are uſed, it may require only a few ſteps 
farther towards a certain degree of corrup- 


tion and decline, * hence a licentious de- 


Pravity 
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pravity in the lower ranks, ſo as to bring on 


a diſpoſition towards deſpotiſm, the general 


but ineffectual remedy of vice and ignorance. 


Then prieſts and friars come in as neceſſary 
inſtruments in a defective government, and 


may finiſh the reduction of the world again 
to ſuperſtition and barbariſm, from whence 


ſo little of it is yet long or far emerged.” 
Thoſe bigots are much more aſſiduous and 


inſinuating, than the liberal and learned, in 
acquiring a ſhare in the direction of princes, 


or of thoſe about them, and in procuring 


ſome ſort of eircuitous ſecret influence in 
courts. Indeed theſe two powers are eaſily 


brought into alliance, and to draw together. 


Tyranny willingly enough employs ſuper- 


ſtition to ſubdue, to bind, and deliver up 
the people to him, while ſhe as readily ac- 
cepts the employment, and receives with 
both hands; from her employer for ſucking 
the brains and the blood of the people, and 


from thoſe very people whom ſhe milleads- 


and deyours. 


Where the Nate aſſumes or delegates the 7 
talk of defining or holding up to the people 
„ any 
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any ſet of ſpeculative opinions, in prefer. 
ence to all others, and either forces or bribes 
them into it; all other ſects are thus deprived 
of the ſame privilege and protection, and 
many of your beſt ſubjects are thence ex- 
cluded from ſerving their country, and 
from being intereſted in the duration and 
proſperity of its preſent government. The 
church and ſtate ſet a bad example, what- 
ever they may preach. © But à church, or 
a ſtate, is an indolent unfeeling kind of 
ſuppoſititious being: liberal laws and con- 
nections muſt be ſqueezed out of them by 
ſome ſort of neceſſity. Their ſituation, 
policy, or intereſt ; the abfurdities and 
perſecutions of their enemies, as well 26 
their own profeſſed tenets and principles, 
have all, at times, contributed to force 
them into certain degrees of toleration, 
which is not, I fear, very natural to any 
Rate religion fince that of ancient Rome. 


Buy repeated and well-timed endeavours you 


may, by degrees, get freed from ſubſcrip- 
tions to certain articles and creeds, and 
perhaps, at length, admit of all your fub- 


jects to ſerve the public in any department. 
| You 


„ , 


LETT 
You might begin: by trying if all your nu- 


merous laws about religion could not be 


methodized and reduced. There may be 
no occaſion to proſeribe any individual opi- 


nions, but only to preſcribe the terms and 


limits of religious aſſociations, in which 


you would in effect exclude all the monaſtic = 


orders, and inquilitorial principles. 


Some foreign 3 have told me, 
they rejoice to ſee that we do not, in Eng- 
land, endeavour to make our people too 
devout, trop devats, for that even Proteſtant 
devotees are only prepared proſelytes for 
ſome friar or; enthuſiaſt. The Roman 


Catholic doctrine has many advantages in 


the gaining of converts, being better and 
more artfully ſuited to the timid and in- 
dolent nature of man, than that of Luther 
or Calvin, which require ſome exertion of 
mind. Were education nearly what it 
ought to be in England, you might truſt, 
and exerciſe the good ſenſe of the nation, 


bk 


with ſuch adverſaries as Romiſh monks, 
and any devotees, individually, though 
never en corps; but in your preſent ſtate, 
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you are no match for them. believe no- 
thing but a right education, conſiſting 
_ chiefly of uſeful ſcience, diſcipline, and 
induſtry, which produces a certain ſilent 
veneration for the ſource of all 'beneficial 
religion, and a reſpectful indifference about 
ſectarial diſtinctions, can ſave you all from 


falling back into the lap of holy aholi 
church ſome time or other. 


— We might obſerve; if not too fyſtemati 


that the unbelieving philoſopher, and the 


zealous bigot, may be conſidered as the 
extremes between which may be arranged 
all the different ſectaries and opinions, with 
truth and wiſdom perhaps towards the 


center. The extremes may be the fartheſt 


wrong ; but there 1s room for all, individu- 
ally. It is only the corps, and terms of 
aſſociation, that concern the public. If 
the inquiſitorial and temporal powers and 


property of the church ſhould continue to 


decline, till annihilated by wiſdom, ſcience, 
and good government; and we all go on 
improving in arts, induſtry, and uſeful 


knowledge, the monaſtic orders will pro- 
bably 


— 
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bably in time be aboliſhed throughout moſt 


of Europe; but humanity hopes it may be 
done with more juſtice and liberality than 


was practiſed with the Templers and the 


Jeſuits. That prince, or government, will 


vice to the world, who ſhall firſt aboliſh 
thoſe orders on the true and liberal princi- 
ples of policy; by ſtopping the reception, 
permitting the preſent race of monks to die 
off, and appropriating their eſtates invio- 
a. to public education *. 


vere nee les a clerical friend on AO _ 
above. 58 


cc [ confels, 1 am. one of hob who think hab the CTY 
tplication of creeds, and the eſtabliſhment of ſyſtemati- 
al confeſſions of faith, have been of no great ſervice to 
lhe cauſe of pure and undefiled religion.“ Dogmatical . 
leciſions upon ſpeculative and controverted points are 
jery conſiſtent with the £ genius of the church of Rome, but 
an never be vindicated in a Proteſtant church upon the 


kriptures of the Old and New Teſtament are the only 
ule of faith and manners, and that in them every Chriſtian 
bound to ſearch for thoſe truths which are neceflary to 
ls ſalyation. . 


nteſtant church of England would be in the leaſt de- 
Vor, II. > : 6 g 5 gree 


gain an eternal name, and do infinite ſer- 


* The FORE amine in the following note, : 


rand principles of the Reformation, namely, that the 


| cannot conceive ten, that the foundation of the 
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within which the hath intrenched herſelfz and if thoſe 


nh required to. aſſent o che queſtions, put; in our oficy 


| 20 maintain its, ground in the world? No. The churd 


© be able to overthrow, and his religian. wilt: always find 
Its way into the hearts of the well-diſpoſed, without re- 


auiring any aſſiſtance from the arbitrary decrees of ſynodz, 


3 of opinion in matters of religion, an attempt both abſur 


it not well known that Calviniſts and Arminians, Tri 
nitarians and Arians, officiate in the eſtabliſhed church? 
aud while men of ſuch diſcordant principles continue 40 
| enter. promiſcuquſly into the church, can any reaſonabl 


| profuſion of determinations, decrees, and deciſions 
begets endleſs controverſies. Any queſtion' conternin 
. Chriſt's knowing or foreſeeing the bad uſes that migh 
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gree weakened. by removing choſe ſy ſlematic confeflion 


who are called to ſerve at the altar, Inſtead of beiog made 
to ſubſcribe- to formularies of human "compoſure, were 


of ordination ; it appears to me, that the church would 
have as good ſecurity as any Proteſtant communion cn 
reaſonably demand fot the proper: diſcharge of the in. 
portant duties of the paſtoral care. II holy: ſcripture, u 
our church. maintains, in her fixth, article, containeth al 
things neceſſary to ſalvation, can it be ſuppoſed that ho- 
man articles and creeds are neceſſary to enable the Goſpel 


of Chriſt, we have our Saviour? 5 word for it, is founded 
upon a rock, which alk the powers of darkneſs ſhall never 


eonſiftories, and convocations, . The articles and creeds 
of the church of England were deſigned to prevent diverſity 


and impraQicable, as experience hath fully evinced; for is 


. plea, be adduced either for the expediency or utility 0 
continuing the preſent mode of ſubſcription ? For, tou 
the words of the great Eraſmus, as bonds, deeds, cov 
nants, obligations, indentures, expreſſed in a multitod 
of words, afford matter for law-ſuits; fo, in religion, 


de made of his religion, 1 think ought by no meal 
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to 0 printed. He undoubtedly foreknew all the uſes that 
would be made of it. All power is committed to him : the 
world is under his government, and the abuſes which he 
has permitted to be made of his doctrine have been work- 
ing to fome end, and they al, in due time, 
= way to T. e of An period of righte- 
ouſneſs, in which the pure banner of the Goſpel ſhall riſe 
winpbönt o the ruins of every 9 Berge that 
| nn deviſed, . BRL 
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as well as the pleaſanteſt country. The 
export of their linens to the Brazils is 


facture with agriculture, is highly advanta- 


in England, Sileſia, Switzerland. The 
country is nobly varied into mountains, 


and others that feed them. The vine- 
yards, trees, and white houſes, mix well 
with the rocks and rivers: : but I decline 
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1 N theſe northern provi nces of "AG 
A are found the moſt induſtrious people, 


yearly increaſing, without any particular 
encouragement, or any great manufaQory 
being eſtabliſhed. The junction of do- 
meſtic arts and trades in villages, manu- 


geous to a country, and has generally ſuc- 
ceeded whenever it has been attempted, as 


hills, vales, and woods, all on theſe beau- 
tiful rivers, the Minho, Lima, and Douro, 


"ry" 
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with increaſing bars at their mouths, which 


might have been removed by art and in- 
duſtry, and which an increaſing commerce 


would ſoon have repaid with intereſt. 


There is no public concern that requires a 
more conſtant national attention than ſea- 
ports. In theſe, and in good roads, conſiſts 


the chief foundation of the ſuperiority of 
civilized and cultivated nations, over the 
barbarous and ignorant, or oppreſſed. The 
larger plains of Braga and Guimaraeng 
are richly planted, watered, and cultivated. 
In deſcending from the ſurrounding moun- 
tains, the rich fields, the vineyards, and 
luxuriant produce, furniſh the moſt: grate- 
ful ſcenes and proſpects. The fineſt fruit- 
trees feſtooned with vines, as in Italy. 
But we are diſappointed to find, amidſt 
ſuch apparent plenty, the miſerable ſtate of 


animal life, and ſo diſproportioned to the 


vegetable: men, children, cattle, in ſo 


ſtarving a condition. I believe this is too 


often the caſe throughout the world ; in 
the fineſt countries the-moſt miſerable peo- 
ple. The cauſes of it may be various. 
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Neceſſity is the mother of alf exertion. Nos 


1 

thing leſs can move us. Nature, by fur. 2 
niſhing the wants of men too eaſily, cur- c 
tails their powers. Canes, reeds, gourds, v 
the palm and the cocoa tree, help to pro- te 
duce and perpetuate indolence and ſtupi- v 
dity. The cold climate, and the rocky b 
mountains; often force induſtry. But in w 
moſt old nations, where oppreſſion has ſh 
generally been progreſſive, the ſtate, the i th 
church, and the landlord, at length take all W 
the produce and profit from thoſe who la- 5 
bour, except the barely neceſſary: that, 5 
being in England two or three times more be 
than it is here, myſt be left to the cultiva- Wl /" 
tor: ſo, that ſome degree of luxury, ex- VI 
pence, and good living among the people, Wl © 
becomes a public good, I think the cattle Ml 
of poor people are almoſt, eyery where tha 
alike, and nearly of the ſame poor ragged det 
kind: a variety of improved breeds of Ml ©* 
cattle can only be found i in a country of be 
rich farmers. _ 

| . 5 her 

. is a ſine open country town. The ot 

Wal 


clergy, ro bar too, as at St. Jago. 
5 Their 


* 4 


4 
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Their Bow 5e, or Mount Calvary, is a 

great work, conſiſting of roads, ſtairs, 

e up through a pleaſant aſcent. of a 
 woddy mountain. It muſt have been at- 

tended with great labour and expence. 
Where deſpotiſm has left no other power: 
but the church that is capable of great 

works, the public is obliged to her when 
ſhe chuſes to employ a numerous poor, 

though in uſeleſs labour: and ill more, 

when ſhe employs them in works of taſte. | 


Oporto has been much improved nd : 
beautified by its preſent governor Don 
Juan d'Almada, with the aſſiſtance and ad- 
vice of our good conſul, But one man 
cannot do much for his country where 
there is ſo little public ſpirit, and more of 
that ſpirit cannot perhaps be expected un- 
der ſuch a government: nor can the arts 
and trades neceſſary to great public works, 
be found in ſuch a country. They know 
not how to eſtimate their own ſtrength 
here more than in Spam. They have be- 
gun an immenſe building for an hoſpital. 
which cannot probably be finiſhed in leſs 


„ than 
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chan an hundred years; and perhaps never. 
They had the plan from our judicious Car: 
. but the paper is now nearly rotten, and in 
pieces, and none of them can copy any 


their natural effects, nor appear in public 
or private works and improvements: but 


country houſes and gardens has conſider- 


workmen, &c, And the green woods, 
| ſpeckled with white houſes, accord with 


convents, and hoſpitals, would have re- 


have doubled their commerce and induſtry. 


part of it, nor can they go on without it, 
and hardly indeed with it. Unleſs ſcience, 
taſte, and ſecurity, accompany the intro- 
duction of riches, they cannot have half 


here the appearance of the adjacent coun- 
try forms almoſt an exception to this rule. 
The taſte of the Engliſh merchants for 


ably prevailed, in ſpite of bad tenures, 
the rocky ſcenery in furniſhing out many 
beautiful landſcapes. -But other works 
loudly demanded more of their public at- 
tention. Half their liberalities to churches, 
moved the bar of their river and improved 


its navigation, and might, by this time, 


The 


* 
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The trade and proſperity of the Brazils 
might be carried almoſt to any imaginable 
extent by a free and wiſe government. 
They now ſend there, from hence; from 
twenty to thirty ſhips a-year, which return 
worth about 10,000 J. each, chiefly in 
| ſugars... By my beſt accounts, that coun- 
try is capable of every kind of produce and 
improvement, to a degree beyond what has 
been generally conceived. The late mi- 
niſter did not overlook ſo great an object: 
there, he attempted a great deal, as uſual, 
ſome of which ſucceeded: he tried to re- 
gulate and legiſlate for that great colony, 
and to liberate the people from the oppreſ- 

ſion of viceroys. &c. but the diſtance, the 
corruption, and decline, are too great for 
ſuch trivial modes of reformation. Probably 
nothing leſs than a free government, ſuch 
as that of ſome of our colonies, and a total 
ſeparation from Portugal, could give to the 
Brazils the proſperity of which it is ca- 
pable: and if we could at the ſame time 
bring this, the mother-country, up to a 
government ſomething like ours; ſuch 
icem to 1 the * ways left to preſerve 
the 
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the two countries from annihilation, under 


the dead AC of the Spaniſh movarchy. | 


| Their wine wk heve bbs hk been in 


a proſperous increaſing ,way, from the 


earlier, when other wines of this coaſt, as 


| thoſe of Viana and Galicia,were in faſhion ; 


theſe might be improved, and again come 


to be liked; our taſte is changeable. About 


thirty thouſand pipes, they ſay, are exported 
here annually to England, at about 157. 
a pipe—half a million : it coſts you, that 
drink it, at leaſt a million, and you pro- 


bably pay as much more for other wines 


and ſpirits; ſo that we Engliſh ſwallow 
above two millions in foreign drink. A 
great joint ſtock and privileged company 
is eſtabliſhed here, originally by Pombal ; 


ſo little did he know of commerce. They 


might ſoon, if favoured by an ignorant 
government, engroſs all the wine trade of 
the country: which indeed they might have 
done ere now, if the zeal and activity of indi- 
viduals did not enable them to ſupport ſome 
competition even with great Oe 
10 [ 
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If this company undertake the woolen 
fabrics, as talked of, they may ſoon be 
ruined. They may become creditors to a 
government which can give them no ſecu- 
rity: though it may pay them with fome 
grant or privilege to cheat or oppreſs tha 
people, it will afterwards ſqueeze them as x 
a ſpunge. They had better go on, con- 
tending with the Engliſh merchants, a 
competition which is of ſervice to all par- 
ties. Though a ſpirit of monopoly is per- 
haps inherent in trade, and particularly in 
companies, a wiſe government will be 
watchful to counteract it, and preſerve a 
fair eompetition. A great company would 
probably ſoon ruin any country, if it could 
be as active and aſſiduous as an individual?ꝰ 
but happily their powers are generally diſ- 
proportioned to their diſpoſition; and great 
combinations or confederacies are luckily 
ſubject to more failures and defects than 
ſingle perſons, which help to diminiſh tbe | 
dread and danger to the reſt of mankind, | 


Wiki. concerns the lower and mats 
numerous claſſes of men ſhould be the moſt 
| intereſt. - 


1 
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Intereſting to us. The general Police of 
à country, its merits and defects, arc 
objects of importance to travellers : but! 
do not mean to'trouble you with particular; 
which cannot intereſt you much at that 
diſtance. Our poor fiſhermen here are 
taxed above 70 per cent. of what they pro- 
duce or catch, and yet they are numerous, 
though very poor and ragged, or rather 
naked. The poverty of the people, and 
hence their indifference about the comforts 
of life, are evils of extenſive influence on 
the improvements of a nation. Where 
the lower claſſes are ſo eaſily ſupplied and 
ſatisfied, nobody eares much about their 
_ comforts or conveniencies. Hence the 
hoſpitals, prifons, barracks, inns, &c. are 
ſo badly ſupplied, and cruelly neglected: 
and though the people who inhabit thoſe 
Places ſhould be ſuppoſed as eaſy and con- 
tented as thoſe of other countries in ſimilar 
ſituations; it can only be becauſe they are 
habituated to poverty, dirt, and ill treat- 
ment, which renders them ſo much the 
meaner, weaker, and more uſeleſs beings. 


Some philoſophers who fancy that the rich 
nations 


4 are the 420 DRE: and weaken. 
ed, and the poorer the moſt virtuous and 
vigorous, take their notions from books, 
and not from obſervation and experience. 
But in ſeatching for the ſource of all this, 
we ſhall again find it in the nature of the 
government. In ſome of the ancient re- 
publics, poverty with freedom and ſelf. im- 
portance, produced the beſt effects on the 
buman r 5 Oy with * 
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other great towns, the benevolent 
mind is wounded on viewing the mixture 
of luxury and miſery, the diſtreſſing ex- 
tremes of poverty and affluerice, in a thou- 
fand ways. The melancholy hiſtory of its 
deſtruction by the earthquake in 1755 is 
well known. It is ſtill rebuilding on a 


plan of the Marquis de Pombal's, which, 


though noble and magnificent, is rather 
gigantic, and barbarouſly great too, 4 
 FEfpagnole, This town was always re- 
markable, T believe, for being at once 
ſumptuous and naſty, and will probably be 
ſo ſtill. The ſmell of the tide, at low wa- 
ter, is very diſagreeable in all the lower 
Parts, as well as that of every houſe you 
enter. Common ſewers, cleanlineſs, in- 
: ternal 


1 | 18BON Ae, even more "A in 
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ternal conveniencies, have all been too 
much ſacrificed. to external appearance, 


which, after all, is in a bad ſtyle of archi- 
tecture ; immenſe, ranges of building with- 


out parts, ill proportioned and divided: it 
is obvious, that nothing but the outſide 


drawings of the elevations, have been pre- 


viouſly conſidered, and that the art and 
artiſt have been controlled by the igno- 
rance of power. We may form opinions 


of a nation from their taſte in the arts, and 
ſtyle of their public buildings. Sacriſieing 


too much to appearances, to graces and 


ornaments, may be the vice. of the age. 


Wiſdom faid, let the uſeful be ornamented; 
but Folly reverſed the order of the ſentence, 
and ſuhſtituted the acceſſory for the prin- 
cipal. Where you ſee trivial things 'crowd- 
ed with ornaments, and without ſufficient 
ſpaces of relief or repoſe for the eye, from 


the extremes of confuſion, or of unifor- 


. mity; from the lofty domes or ranges of 


columns, where nothing of i importance is 
either to be covered or ſupported, you may 
deduce the imbecility of the artiſt, and 


partly of the nation where he could be 
een 
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employed in preference, The miniſter had 
certainly great merit in getting the city Te 
| built at all; and there is a gra and 
ſublimity, each a want of taſte and ſei - 
ence,- in his idea: but we ſhould have ex- 
pected a real great man to have encouraged 
the artiſts, foreign and native, by promot- 
ing a competition for the beſt plan, inſtead 
of enforeing his own. We find him, like 
many other great men, not exempt from 
the weakneſs of fancying he knew every 
thing better than any body elſe; he had 
the misfortune of being beyond control. 
No man choſe to preſume to underſtand 
even his own trade equally with him. This 
noble ſituation certainly deſerved” the beſt 
plan poſſible. Nature ſeems to have mark- 
ed out this ſite, and this city, for the capi- 
tal of the peninſula; and if the Philips had 
moved their court thither, their poſterity 
might now 1 been 1 in nne of the 

whole. 


* The Marquis de Pombal was certainly a 

great and bold reformer, and at two or 

three critical periods was of ſignal ſervice 
TY LY to 
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to his country. - His intrepid and ave. 


ſpirit raiſed bis, nation from indolent and 
Fl inſignificance, to a degree of exer- 


tion, and to a ſtation in the general ſcale, 
long unknown to them, and to which it 
might eaſily have been kept up, if mana- 
ged only with common attention and abili- 


ties, by purſuing the maxims of which he 


had already ſurmounted the difficulties of 


eſtabliſhing. | 


But they already ſink in the 


ſcale, and muſt probably decline ſtill far- 
ther. I wiſh you to look yet higher for a 
real great man —for a legiſlator. The 


laſting nation. 


Vox. II. 


genius and the knowledge of this miniſter 
did not go far enough beyond mediocrity 
in the great leading principles and objects 
of the firſt importance to a nation; nor 
could he eſtabliſh a free and ene 
conſtitution in the ſtate, which is the only 
effort of wiſdom and virtue that can entitle 
a man to the character of a lawgiver, or 
that can ſecure an eternal name and a 


You ſee how few of the 


Hh 


* p ; - 
numerous regulations of our modern re- 
formers can outlive them. 


However, this 


miniſter, by an union, rather uncommon, - 
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of boldneſs and artifice, by 4 knowledpe of 
men, and of England *, he effected ſome 


great and many difficult things. He un- 
| dertook and completed certain kinds of 
_ enterpriſe and reformation which were 
then thought impoſſible, as on occaſion of 
the war with Spain, of the earthquake, 


the conſpiracy, in commerce, colonies, 
colleges, church, nobility, &c. the hiſtory 
of all which is tolerably known. Though 
we may doubt his underſtanding all the 
minutize of every buſineſs into which he 
choſe to enter, and had the ambition to 


lead, it is plain that he knew men, and 
particularly his countrymen, whom the 


could either lead or drive; and we are 
therefore ſurpriſed to find him often pre- 


ferring the latter mode, and cannot believe 


that ſo many examples of inhuman cruelty 
were neceſſary for any good political pur- 


" * * 


7 pole z » Nor can we conceive that the na- 


tional character required ſuch ſeverity. 
Though ſome of the Portugueſe may, at 


He confeſſes trealy, that by IE what he knows | 


of 8815255 in England, and chiefly from Sir Roben W. I. 
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times, be eruel and vindictive, hen bur- 


ried away by their keen and temporary 
| paſſions; yet- they ſoon cool and repent. 


The too frequent inſtances of private re- 
venge may be more owing to the ſtate af 


laws: and ſociety, than to any thiag in 
their native character or temper-of mind, 
which, though hot and violent, is, I think, 
naturally generous, affable, forgiving. 
They might be ruled by the ſceptre of 


e eaſier and better than on 9 0 rod of 


iron. | 18 0 gf 

We may likewiſe regret in * 3 
that dome of his public ſchemes had too 
often A retroſpect to his own little private 
or family intereſts. For example, we un- 
derſtand, that he adapted the abſurd French 
idea of forcing the people-to root up their 
vines to ſow the land with corn. The law 


being found too ſevere, exceptians and 
indulgences were granted: ' and on the- 


whole, his own eſtates were made to profit 
the moſt by thoſe changes. We ſhould not 
be diſappointed at not finding in the moſt 
perfect human character, a conſtant ſeries 
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ef the diſintereſted efforts of virtue; but a 
real great mind, in the purſuit of important 
objects, muſt be above pecuniary intereſts, 
More benevolence and magnanimity, with 
| deeper ſcience and greater yiews, joined to 
| his boldneſs and deciſion, would have made 
him a great legiſlator, and a reformer of 


_ extenſive and laſting utility. He probably 
thought himſelf eminent as a legiſlator, as 


an architect, a general, a merchant, &c.; 


but his greatneſs in all theſe capacities de = 


gins already to appear at leaſt doubtful, 
though he muſt ever be allowed ſignal merit 


as a ſecretary of ſtate. Like moſt modern 


reformers, he was not probably aware, 


that in order to produce the total change 


which he wanted, and eftabliſh his reform 
on a fixed and laſting baſis, the exiſting 
principles and form of the whole political 
machine required a' total though gradual 
renovation, which could not be effected 

by putting his hand to particular parts, 
where the motion muſt ceaſe when the 


hand is withdrawn. He doubtleſs corre&- 


ed may abuſes, and many of his laws were 
good, if they could. have laſted. Since his 
regula- 
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regulations for the admiſſion of monks, 
and his limiting their number, the com- 
mons and waſte lands have been obſerved 
to diminiſh. The ſons of the country peo- 
ple, depri ved of that reſource of idleneſs 
and ſuperſtition, have been obliged to at- 
tempt farming and other induſtrious ways 
of life; but that happy progreſs is already 
at a ſtand; the gates of holy church are 
again open for reception. We hear, that 
during the firſt year after the late king's 
death, and the retreat of his miniſter, 
the biſhop , of Braga alone has admitted 
7000 into holy orders. The benefits re- 
ſulting from his deſtruction of the order of 
Jeſuits I conſider as doubtful. It was de- 
ſtroying their beſt ſchools before they had 
any others to ſupply their place; nor are 
they likely ſoon to find any: and it is poſ- 
ſible, that Catholic Europe may thence de- 
cline inſtead of advancing in knowledge 
and ſcientific improvements. If monachiſm 
were admiſſible in any ſociety, that order 
might perhaps have been reformed to ad- 
vantage, and rendered more uſeful, with- 
out a total abolition. Beſides, they were, 
| . like 
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| 
like your. oppoſition, always ſome check t 
upon regal power, though not always from c 
the virtuous motives of public good. But \ 
for that reaſon has the jealouſy of mo- { 


? narchs been awakened, and contributed 0 
= the moſt to their downfal. Their greateſt 0 
| merit was probably that of promoting and f 
5 improving education, which they might I 
t : have been made to improve ſtill farther, 

0 | Some of their ſchools may deſerve to be 
examined and imitated before Hep are quite 
| extinct and forgotten. l 


7 +&DS Marquis' ſehool ok commerce 
here was certainly a good idea, and highly 
proper in a country from whence the true 
principles of trade had ſo long been baniſh- 
ed; but he might have ſucceeded better 
95 had he attempted leſs, which may fre- 
quently be obſerved of reformers, when 
they deſcend to minutiæ. A great man 
eſtabliſhes general laws and principles, and 
leaves to their gradual influence, and to 
time, the bringing up of many leſſer ob- 
jets. His plan of reformation in the 
univerſity of Coimbra was likewiſe good, 

but 
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but the particulars again too voluminous; 
the ſpirit and the merits of his ſyſtem, all 
enveloped and regulated away in huge 
volumes of -monaſtic minutiæ. However, 
ſeveral good foreign profeſſors had been 
collected; but ſome of the natives having 
caught a little too much of contagious 
ſcience and freedom, were ſoon ſent to the 
Inquiſition, and the foreigners have de- 
parted. Moſt of his other inſtitutions, 
manufactories, &c. have ſhared the ſame 

fate, or will ſoon follow. His regulations 
reſpecting the church and the nobility 
ſeem too often dictated hy a kind of cruel 

hatred to them, more than by. a-regard-to 
the public weal. He might, with a better 
grace, have reduced their power and inſo- 
lence, if not ſo obviouſly tending to in- 
_ creaſe his own. Among his various re- 
forms, it is rather ſurpriſing he did not 
aboliſh the Inquiſition > but he has choſen 
to retain it for the malignant purpoſe of 
employing it as a ſtate, or rather a mi- 
mſterial, ales, 
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Anxious and ardent minds, intent on 
weir object, are apt to overlook many 
things that lie in the path which leads to 
it; and they forget that the path is life it- 
ſelf, and may be too ſhort to reach the 
point in view. This miniſter's complicat- 


ed and disjointed fabric, built on a baſis 


inſecure, and ſurrounded with enemies, he 


might eaſily have foreſeen could not long 
ſubſiſt after his adminiſtration. Several 


eſſential parts in the ſyſtem of national 
proſperity he overlooked or miſunderſtood, 
as well as the firm and conſtitutional mode 
of fixing them on intereſts' of ſufficient 


| ſupport: : ſuch as roads, poſts, finance, 


agriculture, and above all, a legiſlature ; ; 
in theſe, his' ideas ſeem to have been nei- 
ther ſufficiently. enlarged nor modernized. 


Commerce remains ſtill overwhelmed with 


ill-judged duties and regulations: 8 internal 
taxation not better. For example, the 
additional tenth laid during their laſt war, 


and ſtill continued, is probably more pre- 


judicial than another of ſix times the 
amount, if more equally diſtributed. This, 


being levied only on Jands and houſes that 
| | * 
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are rented, tends to diſcourage” Mrthing | 
and farmers, who are always the chief im- 


provers of a country. I leave you to en- 
quire into the farther particulars of their 
taxation and finance when neceſſary. The 
myſtery with which the operations and 
amount of their revenue are here concealed, 
may be conſidered among the ſymptoms 
and fooliſh arcana of deſpotiſm. The 


amount, I underſtand, is ſubje& to con- 
ſiderable fluctuation and uncertainty, as 


well as' many other things in this country. 
There can be no ſecurity, nor ſtability, 
where the ſupreme power is ſo ſubject to 
change its principles with every change of 
circumſtances, of perſons or events. The 
longeſt life of one man, though the beſt of 
kings or miniſters, will never prove a ſuf- 


ficient dependence for the people, to give 


them time or courage to improve in mat- 


ters of any great national importance. In 
mort, the ſtate reformer, who does not 
eſtabliſh a balanced and a laſting conſtitu- 
tion, doęs nothing. The legiſlative ſpirit 


is not yet revived in the world, though we 
way hope to lee cauſes ariſing at a diſtance 


that 


— & 
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that may awaken it, In an age of ſcience, 


experiment, and enterpriſe, it is rather 


ſurpriſing there have been ſo few ſtate re- 
| farmers. in modern Europe. Schemers of 


every claſs form an uſeful race of men, 
and are not yet conſidered as they deſerve, 

The bold political innovator is probably as 
neceſſary a character as any other, for the 
improvement of the world. He leads us 
beyond the bounds of habit and cuſtom, a 
veceſſary ſtep to future advances; and 
though he may ſometimes lead us wrong, 
it is perhaps better to go wrong ſometimes 


than ſtand ſtill too long. This man once 


promiſed to be one of theſe: the cauſes 
of his failure may furniſh leſſons of im- 
portance. We may be excuſed for thus 
canvaſſing the conduct of miniſters ; or if, 

- to anſwer the purpoſes of uſeful know- 
| ledge, we judge, like many good writers, 
a little haſtily of men and meaſures, with 
the ſecrets and difficulties of which we are 
not ſufficiently acquainted; the 
' ever fair game to purſue for our inſtruc- 
tion, though they may deſerye more excuſe 
aus nd 


7 are how- 
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nd conſideration for their ee errors 
han they generally, meet- with. 1 


The only public entertainments now in 
his fine capital conſiſt of religious cere - 
monies and proceſſions, which are attend 
ed by the royal family with exemplary dec 
otion. We learn that theſe good ſove- 
reigns have determined not to take away 
any lives, even of the greateſt criminals, 
during their reign, and. that they will rather 
abandon the throne than go to war. This 
has ſo uncommon a ſhare of the milk of 
humanity and religion as to command our 
reſpect and beſt wiſhes, though we know 
too well that ſuch a ſyſtem will not ſucceed ; 
and we can only regret that mankind are 
not yet to be governed by ſuch maxims. 
However, if it muſt be a weak govern- 
ment, theirs is at leaſt an amiable weak- 
neſs. This might ſerve as an important 
experiment, if the wiſdom and equity of 
all the other parts and operations of go- 
vernment could be made to correſpond; 
if the neceſſary changes in religion, educa- 
tion, . could follow; if the mo- 
1 | | tives 
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tives of ſhame, of emulation,*of freedom, 
and ſ elf-importance ; of rewards propor- 


he p 
of the 


tioned to milder and more. certain puniſh- CE 
ments, could be inſtituted: but a part of a Wren 
ſyſtem cannot ſtand alone, nor produce the Nnent 
elſes of the whole. | atio 
brovi 


| a lag ehitngs, theſe people: ; > * 
ul farther behind the reſt of Europe than 
Spain. Many of their moral ideas, their 
notions of honour, revenge, fidelity, of 
love and marriage, you will find very dif- 
ferent from ours. It appears in hiſtory, 
that they were not formerly ſo very differ- 
ent from the reſt of Europe, and that they 
had, in the days of chivalry, ſome as gallant 
knights as any of the other nations, and 
many eminent officers at the time of their 
conqueſts and diſepveries : and we are at a 
| loſs to account for the baſe modes of private 
revenge here, taking place of the more ge- 
nerous method of duelling, which, though 
fill barbarous, has long been general, and 
perhaps not quite unneceſſary nor uſeleſs 


10 ſy 
emp 
ame 
er) 
} ay 


in Europe. Some of the cauſes of theſe Wn 
and other differences might be traced to 
dhe 
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he power of their church and the badneſs 
of their government; the one being yet more 
powerful, ignorant, and ſuperſtitious, and 
the other more deſpotic and defective, than 
ven thoſe of Spain. The firſt eſtabliſhy 
nent and ſubſequent - revolution of this 
ation were, like themſelves, raſh and im- 
rovident, the plans haſty and incomplete; 
10 ſyſtem of conſtitution like thoſe of co- 
emporary nations was eſtabliſhed. Hence 
ame in the church to govern- in almoſt 
very thing eſſential to ſociety, and thence 
nay be deduced many of thoſe differences 
nd deficiences in their manners and moral 
deas, their falſe notions of- honour, re- 
enge; of ſins, virtues, merits, &ec. 


Their We of rank are . pleat. 6 
ig and affable, though ſomewhat formal 
nd affected, like the old French, whom 
bey reſemble in Many WAYS, as in taſte of 
uilding, of dreſs, in levity of manner and 
haraQter, in grimace and affectation, and 
ven in their taſte of pronunciation, and i in 
hat of ſinging; their national ſongs being 
Fuer ſome heavy lamentation in the 
| . leſſer 


por 
1 
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the pathetic and expreſſive, far beyond amy 
of the French, or indeed any other n 
tional melodies we know of: and as tt 
mulic in general, they have greatly in 
proved on their original, and have no- 
acquired ſo ardent a love for the Italia 


delicate and refined, as ſurpaſſes all i 
Nations except Italy itſelf ; and probably ni 


and an Avondano, nor have eſteeme 

5 Perhaps be proportionally weak and un 
every ſenſual temptation, and as readil 
diſpoſed to repentance and contrition 


- prieſtly government ; ſeldom capable of 


maturity. Yet ſuch a character, ſuſcept 


leſſer third, though ſometimes in a ſtyle d 


muſic and language, and a taſte ſo high 


other country could have formed a Pere 


them as they deſerve. A character of ſuc 
high ſenſibility, a diſpoſition ſo kind an 
courtevus, ſo feeling and amiable, mul 


manly, eſpecially under their Preſent mod 
of education and government; yielding t 
modelled by, and proper ſubj ects for, 


degree of perſeverance to be depended o 
children who rarely arrive at the age 


ble of every impreſſion, under a wiſe gc 
vernmen 


E . ̃ fr % ůupk,ß ! 


| leg tender and endearing, m 'the 
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ernment, if kept alert, and cmplayed on 


proper objects, might be rendered as capable 
of virtue and exertion, as it is now ſub- 
ject to vice and weakneſs, My prepoſſeſ- 
ſion of conſidering them as an old French 
colony may be juſtified by their hiſtory, 
They conquered their country from the 
Moors, under princes of the houſe of Bur- 
gundy, who drew, and probably recraited, 
their forces from France. This, and'their 
ſubſequent conneCtions with that nation, 
may partly account for the reſemblance. 


There is ſomething Pecuftarl yuffabie and 


women of this country; in their manner, 
voice, and converſation, eſpecially among 
the higher ranks. Their ſize is rather ſmall, 

but their form frequently of an agreeable 
and elegant. caſt. But I do not mean to 
be particular coneerning a people ſo well 


known to many of our countrymen. More 


leſſons and obſervations might doubtleſs be 
gathered by a longer reſidence. The 
uſual rapid mode of travelling affords too 
little time to ſee, and often too much to 
writs. 
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To Mr. A. is 


1 MEAN here to atifoer ſeveral of your 
4 laft in one, and to give you a few more 
looſe hints and refle&ions, ſuch as I wiſh 
you to' remember, chiefly from my com- 
mon- place book. The reviſion of more 
notes of journies, ſome to Italy and other 
parts of the Mediterranean, 'muft be leſt 
to another occaſion; but the utility muſt 
become more evident before it is undertaken. 
You have more writings already publiſhed, 
concerning thoſe, and the other civilized 
parts of the world, than you can wel! 
digeſt, I know not yet where you can 
| | - lin 


/ 
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find any good accounts of the Portugueſe 
authors, unleſs it be in Antoni, who 
includes thoſe of Portugal with the 
Spaniſh, I believe, as far as he goes; 
and we hope the ſame method will be 
purſued by the academicians at Madrid, 
who are publiſhing a new edition of this 
work, and that they will bring it farther 
down *. Portugal, you will find, has alſo 
had her period of learning, and ſome good 
writers for their age, chiefly during her days 
of proſperity, of her diſtant diſcoveries 
and conqueſts. Arms, arts, letters, you 
ſee, generally flouriſſi and decline together. 
They had ſcientific writers the firſt, and 
very ſoon after or almoſt cotemporary 
with thoſe of Italy; as Nunhez, or Nonius, 
'F whom we owe the preſent excellent 
method of dividing our quadrants. He 
publiſhed i in 1537. 


Sach are the books, after all, 8 
of che moſt utility to man; thoſe of arts 


* See accounts of Portugueſe authors, in a work enti- 
led, Summario da Bibliotheca Luſitana, 4 vol: Liſboa, 
786. 8 
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of our immenſe increaſing libraries, of any 


that our numerous works may be of more 
; ſervice to poſterity than to us, ö when the 
eſſence comes to be extracted and brought 
together. Hence good epitomes of pa 


influence on a whole nation. 


* 


and ſcienees. In conſidering the i 
ſity of other publications, I am led 
to doubt whether their dee di- 
miniſh with their number, till at laſt the 
ſpeculative and learned will write only for 
each other; while thoſe who have other 
buſineſs to mind will deſpair, at the ſiglt 


1677 Lens 


information that way, and the bulk dt 
mankind remain ſtill more ignorant and in- 
different of what paſſes among the: learned, 
The voluminous comments of the laſt age; 
and the-trifling chit-chat ſtyle of this, ma 
ſo fill the world with volumes as to frighter 
our idle ſons from reading any of them 
But let us hope that time will purge awa 
the droſs and leave. only the uſeful, and 


knowledge becomè the moſt uſeful publica 
tions, as it is only by ſueh means tha 
ſcience can be diffuſed, and have benefici 


1 ap 
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L approve much of your reading Monteſ- 
quieu, A. Ferguſon, A. Smith, Hume, and 


Blackſtone. As I would have you think as . 


well as read, I ſhould prefer the book that is 
the ofteneſt turned down on the table, to 
take a turn round the room, and that makes 


vou dwell and feaſt upon thinking. Take 


enlarged views of man, of the whole 


ſpecies, as wel as of nations, claſſes, and 


individuals; contemplate human nature 


and ſociety in the declining, and in the 


_ advancing. ſtate. When we conſider the 
active principles i in our nature, it is difficult 
to conceive how the human race can well 
become retrograde. Surely nothing leſs 
than the united efforts of tyranny and ſu- 
perſtition, of paſſion and ignorance, could 


deprive them of their natural habits of pur- 


ſuing their own intereft, and hence, when 
well underſtood, that of the ſociety. and of 
the ſpecies. However, this ie not rare, 
but frequent in the hiſtory of mankind: 


their natural induſtry is often ſo checked 


and ſtifled that the national ſtock dimi- 


. niſhes, and the ſociety declines: we ſee it 


in theſe two nations every ſtep we take. 
x 9; : Li * Porwgal 
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rather government, could only be wiſe 
enough to preſerve an intimate connection 
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Portugal, T am' ſometimes fnelined to be- 


lieve recoverable, if its inhabitants, or 


with England, and their enmity to Spain. 
Thence might proceed motives to uſeful 
exertion. By ſome wiſe miniſter, bred i in 


England, they might in time obtain a free : 


and fixed conſtitution of government, as 


the only means of duration and proſperity 


for this little nation and its colonies. No- 
thing elſe can give it ns pon to e 


the want of bee 


But again, when we view 3 facie 
on the other ſide, and contemplate the nu- 


merous cauſes of decline, as thoſe of bad 


education'; the predominance of the ſelfiſh 
principles over the benevolent ; public 
abuſes which by ſo many ways creep in and 
multiply each other; the difficulties of com- 


bining liberty with ſecurity, ſufficient to - 


awaken .and ſupport induſtry; and even 
where theſe are once eſtabliſhed, we ſee 


arts and luxury, ſcience, dependence, and 
flavery, grow up together, or the wiſdom 


of 


0 
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W.- of ages deſtroyed | by one fooliſh meaſure, 
or miniſter: the ſtandard of virtue, to 


which, all, muſt in, ſome degree conform, 


e ſee varying every age; at one time 
rigid and ſavage, at another refined and 


relaxing, as ignorance and ſuperſtition re- 
tire to make way for knowledge and vici- 


_ ous. N 85 and thence the gradual 
decline of all public ſpirit, which ſoon be- 
comes inſufficient to contend with the pri- 
vate views and efforts of a few, to whom 
the many are at laſt ſubdued, ſo as to baniſh 
again the ſpirit of labour and exertion; B; till 
by degrees the preſent civilized and culti- 
vated countries become the prey of deſpot- 
iſm and barbarous deſerts once more, and 
thence new nations ariſe. So that we ſee 


the moral world is probably more ſubject 
to great, though gradual revolutions, than 


the natural. This circle muſt perhaps be 


often repeated, and the hiſtory of all be 
well preſerved, before we can. eſtabliſh | 
right principles on which ſtability” and i im- 


provement at once depend. 
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Societies can never Be it 
ien Colonies from eülttnteg nations 


may have ſome advantages j And. we ac 


cordingly find thoſe few, within the period 


_ of hiſtory, to have made the quickeſt and 
greateſt progreſs; as the Aſiatic Greeks, 


Carthage, the Roman colonies, North 


America, But as they muſt always Tetain 
. ſome of 'their native vices, as well as im- 
| provements, they muſt therefore, perhaps, 
come ſooner to decay. Some think that 
modern Europe may be already paſt her 
meridian, and now on the decline; ; and 
that our ſyſtems of government a re- 
ligion are not capable of greater advances 
than what we have ſeen. Neighbouring 
nations gradually aſfimilate, though ſlow- 


Ty ; but whether towards the beſt or - 
'worſt among them, may yet be doubtful; 
whether thoſe that riſe, or thoſe t hat 3 
celine draw the reſt after them; Whether 
he that ſubdues men by arms, artifice,”or 
corruption, may not have more imitators 
than their greateſt benefactors who render 
them induftrious, free, and happy: . One 


warlike deſpot mpſt produce others, 


f 
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as his neighbours muſt, for defence, i imitate 
him in maintaining great and deſtructive 
armies; and theſe, in the manner they are 
commonly raiſed and conſtructed, generally 
tend to ruin their own nations as much as 
their enemies. It is certainly of import- 

ance to know on what the ſpirit of induſtry, 

of improvement, and duration, depends. 
If there be a principle of univerſal efficacy 
throughout the moral as well as phyſical 
world, it ſeems to be that of mutual control. 

It ſeems eſſential to the exiſtence and dura. | 
tion of all political ſyſtems, and it would 
not bedifficult to ſhew how 99 nature is ur- 
fen by it, 


Freedom and 8 being i in ſome de- 
gree incompatible, as a part muſt be given 
up in order to. ſecure the remainder, the 
ſecret ſeems to conſiſt in knowing what, 
and how much that part ſhould be, Hither- 
to we have probably been ſomewhat miſ- 
taken in both, Till the great art of govern- - 
ment becomes ſimplified and- arranged out 
of chaos and myſtery, it will continue, like 
ſome. other arts, to be adminiſtered often 

11 „ by 
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by ignorant and deſigning empirics. We 


Have certainly done more than all the other 


nations towards the diſeovering and laying 
pen the arcana of this great art; and it 


zs rather ſurpriſing - that other lepiſlators 


have not been more ſolicitous to make uſe 
of our practical diſcoveries. The wiſdom 
and economy of a political principle, like 
thoſe of nature, muſt be eſtimated on the 


number and merits of the different pur- 


poſes it is caleulated to anſwer. Some of 
thoſe aſcribed to our great Alfred, by their 
duration, and being ſtill the beſt parts of 
our police, ſeem to have been dictated by 
the true legiſlative ſpirit. It may ſtill be a 
problem here in Europe, however the caſe 
may be determined in China, whether the 
government of good laws, or good men, 
be the beſt? Though both may be neceſ- 
fary, and each want the aſſiſtance of the 
other, and the latter may be impoſſible 
alone; yet if either, and only one of them, 
were to be had, the latter would probably 
be the beſt government of the two, if it 
could be prevented from declining into deſ- 
potiſm. As laws advance and multipiy, 
1 | manners 
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manners have often been dbſeryed to de- | 


cline: The beſt ſyſtem would be that which 


produced- the moſt wiſe, and good men. 
There is a ſpirit compoſed of juflice and 
humanity which -comprehendscalmoſt all 


virtues, and which, if once generally at- 


tained, would ſupply tlie Place of many 
laws;. and men would then look for hap» 
pineſs from their own virtues, talents, and 
exertions; and not from fortune or de- 


pendence, nor from vice, ee or ar- 
tifice. a 


= What a ſhame to the human race to ſee 


ſo ſmall a part of our globe yet peopled 
and cultivated ! ſo few. of the. people pro- 


perly civilized and improved, and their 


ſmall improvements confined to ſo few and 
far diſtant ſpots, ſeparated by immenſe de- 


ſerts, only parts of which are barely oc- 


cupied by ſome wandering tribes of beings 


olten ſcarcely human. Except China, ſome 
parts of India, and of Europe, the reſt is 


yet a barren waſte, rendered only the more 
gloomy by ſuch ſcattered inhabitants, or 


by W here and there a parcel of 
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1 opprefiids people, the ſubjects of deſpotiſm. 
And even in the moſt improved parts f 


rity who have acquired wants enough to 
gain the proper habits of a continued in- 


we ſhould conſider as the common neceſ- 
ſaries of life, rather than work for them. 
But even when men remain, or are re- 
duced by oppreſſion to the loweſt ſtate, ta 
indolent, ſelfiſh, and malevolent beings, or 
to the r s of flayes, they are rarely 
even then ſo bad as their ſuperiors affect to 
conſider them; and. they might be more 
readily inprovid by gentle and confidential 
treatment, than by loads of penal laws, 
_ which only make them worſe; or by multi- 
plying their chains as they become leſs able 
ET. dio break or to bear them. To change the 
| habits of a whole people can only be done 


underſtood, and is generally left to chance, 
or to teachers whoſe views and intereſt may 


| aſtray, 


the world, perhaps, there is ſcarce a majo- 


duſtry; and above half the people would 
willingly remain deprived of moſt of what 


by working on the riſing generations; but 
that again is an art now little attempted or 


| n to N them ignorant, or lead them 


tray. * "The vulgar, or common run of 
legiſlators, ſeem to vthink: that. the people 


uſt doubtleſs be regulated and controlled, 
but for their on benefit, that they may 


not by their exceſſes deſtroy their own | 
weight and importance; an importance | 


which we, in particular, muſt ſupport, with 
all its inconveniencies, if we mean to avoid 
the fate of other nations. But then their 


power and influence muſt- act always by 


intermediate inſtruments, by their legal : 


agents. I know not how our government 


could be ſo awkward and imprudent as to 


provoke their late attempts to ac by them- 
ſelves, and in a political capacity, for 
which they are as totally unfit as they 
are qualified for certain vous and local 


fene * ee > ee 


- Saws of ths nations of 5 5A 6 12 5 to 
vigour and eminence by the direct road of 


virtue, by encouraging the nobleſt and 


moſt manly diſpoſitions. Perhaps there 
was no other way left for us ſelfiſh and 


fegenerated * moderns to emerge from 
F ; _ _ Gothic 
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can never be too much kept under. They 
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Gothic tbarbariſm, but by the avariciouffepr 
ET ſpirit of tommeree and gain. By chis vel ow 
j date riſen, and by i its effects we muſt pr. bot - 
; 5 baby fallt for commerce and the art 
| | „ of have à tent dency, without ſame: wiſe re- 
1 |  gulations, gradually to corrupt, debilitate 
1 und finally to enſlave mankind; and we 
FT may already too plainly perceive, in ſome 
=_—_ + -1 E the foremoſt nations, the footſteps of 
þ ©, Juzury- and depravity; of tyranny: and 


E i  publie abuſes,” which may overtake: _—_ _ on 
T the progreſs of arts and rv ati 
j OY 0 by he 
. „ene Holler of e can Mee. 
El . invented that will 80 on well, and a free 
1 it were of itſelf, without a gopd head, or ſka 
1 < without ſome wiſdom in its leaders; yet fe 
— - me know that a conſtitution may exiſt in Man, 
1 | which the common defects of e na- eat 
| ture may be provided for, and which a bad Wire 
| leader may. not be able to deſtroy, a and by Wand 
1 which an indifferent one may maintain the alte 
E |. ground already gained, till a better guide pre 
1 i arrive to carfy us on on to mne 8 gre: 
3 8 BH, ments. ee 197 1 VF 5 0 tion 
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me epreſentatives Of 


ot however be loſt ſight of. Vou know 


me ſucceſs. If Europe ſhould continue 
0 improve in knowledge and wiſdom, and 


onceive ſuch a wiſe inſtitution to become 


ation may be improved to the higheſt by 


become properly connected in policy and 


he beſt form of government that is poſſible 


eaſt, a8 a point from which may be mea- 
ured the degrees of our political progrefs 
nd perfection. Indeed ſomething ſimilar 


tion and ſtability c of the different nations. | 
Con- 


— 
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A. genera and perpetual congreſs, dF... 
all the European ftates; 
owe ver imprafticable at preſent, ſhould | 


was attempted- by the Greeks, and with 


cquire the habits of freedom, we may 
racticable, and thence: may proceed im 

enſe benefits to mankind, and the perfec- 
on of human government; that of each 


be wiſdom of the whole; all may thence 


free intercourſe of wants and knowledge, 
and one whole quarter of the world enjoy 


among men. The idea might ſerve, at 


ready exiſts. in the endeavours of all to 
preſerve a balance of power, which is of 
great effect and importance to the dura- 


q — — 
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do b ſo ſtrong, ſo unitable, nor ſo du 
able, as might be expected: . 
perfect union, on our plan, by repreſent 
tives with ſufficient powers, and yet un 
der proper control, ſeems capable of mar 


known or imagined. The chief defects i 
the northern ideas of government, in Ger 


want of the ſafe methods, and a liber 
confidence, to delegate repreſentatives Wit 
ſufficient powers to-legiſlate for. them, an 
reform their conſtitutions where neceſſar 
They want to enjoy the benefits of a pre 
ſovereignty, without granting the authc 


to make laws, and can relinquith' the ple 
ſures of oppreſſing their ſubjects, they cat 
not expect to have a free, a ak nor 
powerful government. 5 


* 
. \ 


Confederacies have not yet been foun 


perfection and extenſion than is hithert 


many, Holland, &c. ſeem to conſiſt in th 


_ rity; neceſſary to produce it. Until 'thel 
little ſovereignties, or tyrannies, of whic 
the great one conſiſts, give up to a prope 
legiſlature for the whole, a ſufficient pow: 


As a great deal depends oti the educa 
and employment of the lower ranks ( 
f 


: | run 495 | 
| EE 2 the, preſent” defidiencies. in «theſe - 


may be ſufficient to ſtop the Progreſs of 
| 1 Beſides the nature and proper 


diſtribution of employment, the quantity 


or proportion of it may be of great conſe- 
quence.” | Thoſe who are totally occupied 
= procuring ſubſiſtence can have no exer- 
tions to ſpare for the public, unleſs thoſe 
very exertions for exiſtence chance to have 
a tendency that way, which fortunately is 


often naturally the caſe in well- regulated 


ſocieties. But matters might ſurely be do 
ordered that all might have ſome time to 


ſpare for education, and all be induced to 
acquire the important habits of doing ſome- 
thing in a reer manner for the "yoog of 


ne whole, 


But the . eaten wo hs | 


: rn from theſe Letters ſeem to be, that the 


improvement of the world depends moſt on 
education, and principally on that of princes, 
of women, and of the lower claſſes; and 


then on legiſlation, the form and formation 
of which ſeem to be of the utmoſt importance. 
Propagating the knowled ge « of mathematics, 

| | and 


8 , of < # ” 
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. of A 4000 likewiſe pang mare. con- 
ene than is n imagined. 3 


| Your doubts concerning the decli ine of 
Europe are very natural. I am glad you 


reflect on ſuch comprehenſives ſubjects. wr 8 
may depend much on what we call acci- 


dent. Though the torrent of manners is 
not to be ſtopped, yet we ſometimes ſee a 
fingle-event, or an individual, may give a 


turn to the tide. A {ſingle battle, a Pitt, a 


Exederic, or a North American revolution, 


may give a conſiderable. bias to opinions, 


to many nations, and to an age. Les; the 
improvements in war are as neceſſary, and 
conſtitute as eſſential a part of the whole 
advancement of the ſpecies, as thoſe of any 
other art; and are neceſſary to the pre- 


ſervation of ſociety, and of all the other 


arts. As war improves, conqueſts become 


more difficult. The taking a town may 


coſt greater time and expence now than 


formerly a kingdom. | 


Your project and oa of oval 
to improve the world as well as yourſelf, 


may do well enough as a half ſerious joke. 


8* | e ee 
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There have been people fomantic enough 


to accompany you; but I doubt your find- 


ing any ſuch at preſent, except perhaps 
ſome odd man in your on iſland. Where- 


ever you go, I think you will find that the 


art which moſt impedes all the reſt; is that 


of government. Till the true legiſlative 


ſpirit revive, the world cannot advance; 


nor till the few nations that you ſee im- 


prove only by that ſpirit, can carry the 
reſt along with them; A government can 


improve perhaps only by frequent renova- 


tions, and reverting repeatedly to the firſt 


principles of natural liberty and Juſtice ; 5 


and you will find no ſuch proviſion yet any 


where, nearly ſufficient for the purpoſe. But 
there may be ſome hope for poſterity. This 


is a writing, an experimenting, and rather a 


ſenſible, though a trifling age, and may 


hoard up the means of future legiſlative im- 


provements ; and may furniſh the neceſſary 
information; and the true patriotic zeal, to. 


ſome liberal and philoſophic prince, if ſuch 


can be produced in ſpite of the diſadvan- 
tages attending on courts, their birth and 


tuation. But on the other hand, we have 
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reaſon to dread. a decline, and may be | 


if letters and knowledge be ſo diffuſed 
and eſtabliſhed as never to be loſt, When 
we conſider on what precarious tenure they 

are held. A miſtaken monarch, or miniſter, 
the accidental conqueſt of a ſtupid general, 
or the deſtructive hand of deſpotiſm, may 

ſoon baniſh and ſhut them all out. Law, 
police, ſcience, arts, all that complex ſyſtem 


has vaniſhed from theſe rich Spaniſh plains, 


as from thoſe of Fez, Campania, Greece, 
where they were e to be fixed for 


*. RE 


1 Joins! you to determine theſe, and 
many other points, I hope, from farther 
experience and reflection. You may, in 
time, be able to judge whether the chances 


are in favour of good education and public 


virtue, or the contrary ; how long the 
abuſes of tyranny may be reſtrained by 
mutual fear and ſhame, or by a livelier ſenſe 
of honour and juſtice, or by gentler man- 
ners, than formerly; ; whether the decline 
of morals may not accompany the progreſ 
of arts and knowledge, and the people be 


3 ingenious 
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ingenious and induſtrious, yet weak and 
vicious, as we ſee in ſome manufacturing 


towns; how long they may be protected 
by the arts which ſurvive and ſupply the 


decay of military virtue; and without the 


help of an enemy, how long they may be 
in conquering themſelves, in changing their 
nature and character, and thence the face 
of the country. We know from hiſtory 
the poſſibility of ſuch a progreſs. Or, if 
you ſhould think the world improving, 


you may be able to gueſs how long Europe 


may be in collecting and diffuling know- 


ledge and virtue enough to perfect a ſyſtem 


of government for herſelf; if we may ſoon 
hope to ſee tyranny and ignorance quietly 


vanquiſhed, and nations change and im- 
prove their governments with eaſe and 
tranquillity, without civil wars and blood- 


1 do not diſapprove of your diſliking 
the florid ſtyle now in uſe, for which I. 
think our language ſo little adapted. We 
have doubtleſs a great deal of good writing 
in this age, though much of it is too fine; 
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and this meets with ſo great approbation, 


that I dread a decline, and that we may be 
encouraged to go on refining and orna- 


menting till we arrive at a depraved taſte 
in writing, as in the other arts, for they 


are all connected. I have told you how I 
think this progreſs may be retarded or di- 
reed, by the education and aſſiſtance of 


the other ſex. Read, by all means, the 


beſt writers on the ſubject of language, as 


Blair, though ſometimes trifling ; Lords 


Kaimes and Monboddo, though: often wild 
and fanciful, yet ingenious. But I want 


you to follow me in the ſtudy of matter 
more than of manner; to look beyond ſtyle, 


and as you write, oien ſeem to forget it, If 
the candid, who read and follow us, do not 
likewiſe forget it, we ſhall only have miſſed 
our aim; another may ſucceed: brevity and 
ſimplicity, and a certain contempt of figery 
and affectation, are not leſs the true genius 


and forte of our language. I know not that 


any of us have yet produced, in Engliſh 
proſe, the true language of genius, with- 
out bordering on frenzy or madneſs, We 
have had writers equal and ſimilar to De 

avi 
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Thous, Mezerays, Davilas, and even Cre- 
billons 5 but have any of us written like 
Monteſauieu, Voltaire, Rouſſeau, or Bec- 
caria ? with all the brief and ſimple pre- 
ciſion, yet temperate fire of genius and 
judgment? though our language is certain- 
ly capable of all theſe, at leaſt equally with 
theirs. I ſhould perhaps conſider Swift 
ſometimes, and a few of our mathematical 

or ſcientific writers, as having come the 
neareſt to what I mean. | 


A good writer in 3 Se Kyle! has 
generally too much influence, and ſets the ä 
faſhion: for too long a time, till his man- l 
ner is worn to rags by his imitators. Moſt Wl | 
of our writers, for ſome time paſt, have _ [ 
tired us with perpetual attempts at wit and || 
banter, becauſe Swift and Addiſon did ſo 
with ſucceſs; and now, I ſuppoſe, we muſt 
all for a long time go upon tilts, becauſe J= 
and G— have done ſo with ſome effect, 
though with ſo little grace and good taſte ; . 
and our writers, imitators of thoſe different 
maſters, may probably long be diviſible 
into two claſſes, falters and triflers, till 
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L. 


| conomical Nature thall again produce 


ſome other orginal. Lam er us 5 to 
follow. „ 


* fear you will find the commercial . 


| of theſe two nations as yet too far behind 
the liberal principles of Adam Smith, to 
admit of any of the ſchemes of mutual ad- 


vantage which you would propoſe. As they 
have hardly. yet got beyond their own old 
engrofling or hoarding ſyſtem, and only 


ſome are beginning to reaſon upon the 
pedlar fy Hen of conſidering a favourable 
balance in money, and the manufacturing 
every thing they want for themſelves, as 


the only teſt of national proſperity, we can- 


not expect they will yet enter into any 
liberal or mutual beneficial plan of inter- 
_ courſe and exchange; eſpecially while any 


plan that would enrich the people is not 


probably the Oe ect of thoſe who govern 


them. 


: Had we more time and ſpace, I ſhould 
robably chuſe to lay before you a till 
greater variety of general ideas and doubt- 

e 
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ful opinions to enter the world with, and 
to be determined by your future experi- 
ence, to ſerve as motives to enquiry, and 
as food for reflection, in the courſe of your 
travels. If any of you ſhould think I have 
been harping too much on the theme of 
government, you muſt all bear a ſhare of 

the blame for your inſtigation. If we 
Engliſh do not make ſomething of that 
theme, I fear none elſe will. The ſeeing 
other nations ſo ignorant of the ſubject in- 
duces us to dwell more upon it. On our 
return, I ſuppoſe we ſhall forget and ne- 
glect it as completely as any of you; for 
I think theſe ſubjects are wearing out of 
faſhion ! in our country, while they are quite 
the ton everywhere elle, eſpecially ſince 
this American diſpute began. 


Three things I have yet to recommend 
to you young travellers, and your friends; 
The firſt is, the common injunction of ac- 
quiring a general knowledge of your own 
country before you leave it, which I fear 
is not yet much better executed for being 
often repeated and generally known. 
Secondly, for you who have wives and fa- 
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milies, or female relations, to take them with 


you, if poſſible; or to join ſome family 


-party. The ladies and a domeſtic way of 


life will oblige you to become acquainted 


with many things and perſons, of conſe- 
quence to a knowledge of the world, and 
which you would overlook in running 


through a country en gargon. The third 
is, to fix your reſidence for a time in ſome 
part of a country before you begin to exa- 
mine it, for many and obvious reaſons. 
By this mode of mixing reſidence with 


travel, you may acquire a knowledge of 


ſome countries, and .make up, as. it were, 


in depth what may be wanting in diſtance. 


Thoſe who travel for real improvement 
and information, ſhould go abroad twice 
or three times in their lives, pig. when very 


young, to form the organs of ſpeech ta 


languages ; and then between twenty and 
thirty years of age, to learn what is uſeful, 


or at leaſt to obſerve how things may be 
ſeen and examined another time; for every 


country, in order to be well known, muſt 
he viſited twice at leaſt, _ 
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STRESS. e 25 Nov. re; 

I AM glad to n. you, and others, be- 
1 coming more intereſted and active in 

promoting the proſperity of our diſtant 

coaſts and iſlands, and that both the public 

and individual attention may in time reach 
the appendages and extremities of the king - 8 | 
dom; ſo that the loſs of a diſtant empire | 
| 


may poſſibly be attended with the improve- 
ment of that at home, which is probably of | | 
far more importance to us. Theſe iſlands  _ 
in our channel, which we {till poſſeſs, are | 
certainly of great utility and credit to us 
as a commercial and maritime nation. The 
whole cluſter of iſles that form the Britiſh 

empires 
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empire, has of late begun to feel and to 
ſhew a progreſs and degree of power un- 
known before, and if they could all be 
properly united and governed, and public 
wiſdom accompany the progreſs of the 
other arts, they may in a century more 
ſerve the world as a pattern, and contribute 
more than all the other nations towards 
improving the reſt of mankind. But this 
empire cannot probably exert above half 
its beneficial influence on the world, nor 
can its internal improvements advance with 
above half the celerity of which they are 
| capable, till all its parts are properly united 
in one well-balauced legiſlature, The 
quick and progreſlive riſe and improve- 
ment of the nation, ſince the union of the 
principal iſland, has been very remarkable ; 
and let us hope the reſt, Ireland not ex- 
cepted, will all in time be ſo united in a 
| ſimilar, or perhaps a better and more inti- 
mate manner, as ſcience and liberal prin- 
ciples ſhall gradually prevail over prejudice 
and ignorance. Theſe ſmaller iſlands that 
furround the * ſhould certainly be ſo 
| united 


* 
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united and repreſented. The diſtant parts 
of the empire require perhaps a greater pro- 
portion of the public attention and encou- 
ragement than the reſt, in order to bring 
them nearer to a par with the more central 
parts for their mutual benefit: and it af- 
fords pleaſure to ſee ſuch maxims begin to 
prevail, and hopes that even the Highlands 

of Scotland will not be much longer ne- 
glected. And let not the liberal minds 
give up in deſpair, though they ſhould be 
repeatedly diſappointed. The different at- 
tempts and diſappointments will not be en- 

tirely loſt. They call the public attention, 

and produce repeated diſcuſſions: men are 

thence better prepared to take advantage of 
accidents. Ignorance, public abuſes, and 

the remains of feudal tyranny, may thus in 

time be gradually overcome, and at length 

be baniſhed even from the extremities of 

all the Fritiſm dominions. 


The numerous beauties of this little iſland 
I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe. The rocky 
promontorles, and extenſive amphitheatrical 
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ſandy bays of its coaſt, the internal little 


ſhady vales and ſtreams, are all remarkably 


beautiful. The whole is perhaps too much 


covered with wood; the diviſions of the 
land too ſmall: the numerous fences plant- 
ed with trees, together with the roads, oc- 


cupy probably one-fourth of the iſland. The 


ſea ſeems gaining on the weſt end, near St. 


Owen's Bay. The natural hiſtory and pro- 
duce would require more attention than 
we can ſpare, and probably deſerve it. 
Theſe iſlands are obviouſly the tops of 
marine mountains, and ſimilar to thoſe of 
the Pyrences, &c. conſiſting of a few dif- 
ferent kinds of perhaps primitive rock, 
thrown up in confuſed heaps, or ſhattered 
maſſes. Where any ſtrata are perceptible, 
they are ea perpendicular to he 
horizon. 0 


\ 
PY 


Of the ſtate of ſociety and government, 


I ſhall only give you a few of my uſual | 
looſe remarks. Theſe iſlands have been 


held as a remnant of Normandy, by what 


accidental care and good fortune i it is need- 
leſs here to trace. Their form of govern- 
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ment is an old feudal ariſtocracy, eſtabliſn- 


ed by king John, with the legiſlative, tile 


judicial, and, for a time, the executive 
powers, in the ſame body of people, as 
was the mode in thoſe times of war and 
ignorance. They have been conſidered as 


Fd 


belonging not to our legiſlature, but to the 


crown, and have generally been under the 
adminiſtration or ſuperintendence of the 
privy council, which is not I believe allow- 


ed'to be very well conſtituted even for a 


court of law; how well calculated to be 


a legiſlative body I will not pretend to de- 
termine. The moſt democratic govern- 
ment muſt perhaps become ariſtocratic in 


ſome degree; the degree and form of 


which is of great importance. When it 
can be properly divided into an upper and 


nearly balanced, and under the control 


properly limited of one head, the ſyſtem 
may become nearly complete: but here, 


and lower parts, the Peers and Commons, 
it together, and the ariſtocratic part com- 
monly governs, as uſual in“ this form: the 

; Y yet 


the two latter are defective. The upper 


\ 


lower part, ſeparate, independent, and 
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yet ill-defined powers of the head i is-divid-. 
ed between a govertior and a baily, who 


generally act by deputies. This imulacre 
of a conſtitution deceives at-firſt view with 
ſome appearance of control and balance, of 
forms, elections, judges; but theſe. are 


chiefly fallacies, and the whole has been 


too often found to be little better than a 
tyrannical ariſtocracy. The. ſtates or legiſ- 


” lature conſiſts of twelve jurats, elected by 


the whole iſland for life, of twelve clergy, 
and of twelve members called conſtables, 


one elected by each pariſh for three years, 


with the Heutenant-baily who holds the 
ſtates. The clergy are probably the beſt 
informed part of this legiſlature, and can 
have but few. intereſted views. Where 
there are no places or preferment for them, 
and their livings being very ſmall, it ſeems 


their intereſt to be popular among their 
_ pariſhioners; they are generally now on 
the ſide of the people, and ſeem to be pro- 


 portionally diſliked by the ſeigneurs. Their 
| biſhop, viz. of Wincheſter, ſurely ought to 


viſit them ſometimes, and they ſhould have 4 
more ſtudents at our ee where 


there 


\ 
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there. is only a ſcanty proviſi . 


7 fellowſhips, and twelve poor ſcholarſhips, 
for the two iſlands. The judicial power, 

or royal court, is only a certain number of 
the jurats, who, in this capacity, cannot be 
expected always to forget their political or 
party ſpirit; and accordingly they have 
often uſed their Judicial power to promote 


their political views and influence, and 


cauſes are frequently decided in favour of 


their own party. As legiſlators, or as judges, 


they are placed in a cruel and difficult ſitua- 
tion, and if they have been ſometimes ty= 
rannical and unjuſt, their political conſtitu- 
tion is perhaps more in fault than they. 


In order to procure juſtice and freedom, 


the efficient government, of. whatever 
form, ſhould be under ſome control, or it 
will degenerate into tyranny :—ſuch is man. 
This ariſtocracy has been formerly long 


in the habits of governing without any 
ſufficient reſtraint ; and though a ſpirit of 


liberty and ee ee has at length found 
its way hither, and the jurats have loſt their 
great influence in the 8 yet they may 
again 
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YH again recover it; and refume their wonted 
= deſpotic ſway, if the privy council ſhould 
de too partial to the ariſtocratic | part. 
' Their preſent ſituation, full of perpetual 
| ftruggles between the governing and po- 
pular parties, creates violent heats and ani- 
moſities, and threatens dangerous confuſion, 
as uſual in ſmall places, eſpecially if no 
umpire of ſufficient authority.and influence 
is preſent to decide the conteſt, and with 
wiſdom enough to preſerve the balance. 
The reſtoring And ſupporting their ancient 
tyranny can hardly now be intended, as 
ſome of them ſuſpect, being a meaſure ſo 
highly unworthy an Engliſh government, 
and could only be effected by ſuch violent 
means as would in theſe days diſgrace any 
3 nation, The only remedy i is to mend their 
48 conſtitution, and give them ſome Engliſh 
laws, which is now much deſired by many. 
| Jjuries, in the way which they themſelves 
. . propoſe, and which were anciently in uſe 
I | here as in Normandy, would probably 
anſwer well enough for them, v2s. in caſes 
- Where deſired by the parties. It may be 
alleged, chat! in ſuch ſmall places their de- - 
| ciſions. 


. 
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| ciſions would Rill be only the! voice VS 
party ;- but theſe, by being generally the 


opinion of a majority, would probably be 
nearly and often right, and would be leſs 
partial than the judgn ent of CONF and 


intereſted magiſtrates. | 


Such a baſeleſs fabric as this ld Seat 
ariſtocracy is not now long to be ſupported, 
and was only practicable in the hands of 
wiſdom br artifice, and experience; but 
muſt crumble to pieces if it ſhould repeat - 
edly fall under the guidance of folly, vanity, 
paſſion, or inexperience, and till more - 
under all theſe together. | 


£8 £ vY 


It might be owing to the tyranny, in- | 


ſufficiency, or non»refidence of former go- 
vernors, that their power has been divid- 


ed: the civil part has been given to a 
baily who holds the ſtates, &c. by deputy ; ; 


and. little elſe beſides the military part, re- 
mains to the governor. Unleſs theſe two 
chance to be very wiſe and temperate 


men, they muſt be at perpetual war. 


In the body politic, there is no ſupplying 
the want or deficiency of a head: every 


ſubſtitute or contrivance for that purpoſe 
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can form only. a monſter which cannot 
live long. It is better there be always a 


neceſſity for a good head, to oblige ſove- 
reigns to look out for proper governors, 


and not indulge them in thinking their 


fools or favourites ſufficient. Beſides, we 
ſhould attend to the change of times and 
manners for many obvious reaſons. Even 


proper military lieutenant-governors may 


now perhaps be more eaſily found than 
lieutenant-bailies above mediocrity, or ſuf- 
ficiently qualified for the head of ſuch a 


Nate. The army may now produce as 


many men of ſufficient probity, honour, 


and general knowledge, as any other line 
of life. It is not to be eaſily underſtood 


why we have been ſo backward in giving 
theſe people the ſame kind of government 
with our other iſlands, by a race 


ſenate, and aſſembly. 


In every country and form of rule, — 0 


ought perhaps to be complaints and abuſes 


enough to feed and maintain an oppoſition 
as a watch and control. upon power; and 
when oppoſition is increaſed to a ma- 
jority, by the increaſe of abuſes, they are 


thus often redreſſed. * oppoſition having 


= | of 


4 18 TE 


every diſadvantage, marks that it is high 
time to change and improve their conſtitu- 
tion. Though theſe poor people may not 
have ſo much to complain of as they ima- 


gine, or as might be expected under ſo 


imperfect a government; though they may 
naturally magnify their own evils and ſuf- 
ferances; yet they ought ſurely to have at 


| leaſt ſome of them redreſſed® They might 


ſucceed better, perhaps in every ſenſe, with 


more patience and moderation; but theſe 


qualities. may be more difficult to acquire 


in proportion to the ſmallneſs of the ſo- | 
ciety, and defective form of its conſtitu- 
tion. This is not a government of laws, 
but of perſons, which uſually degenerates 

into tyranny. They can hardly indeed be 


faid to have any laws, except a few orders 


of council, and ſome vague. and uncertain. 


old cuſtoms, which are naturally neglected 
and forgotten by an arbitrary government. 
But fince Colonel Campbell, their lieu- 


tenant-governor in 1 76 x, firſt encouraged 


an oppoſition to the reigning magiſtrates, 
their minds and views have been gradually 
. and they: have caught a little of 
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of late grown up to a majority, under 
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chat Pit af fivedow, and Gſoulion, which 


ſurrounds them in Europe; and it ſeems 


rather ſurpriſing, that our government has 
not yet encouraged their efforts, nor ſecond- 
ed that gentleman's benevolent endeavours, 


and has been ſo remiſs in granting them 
more of our laws and conſtitution. - How 


ever, their legiſlative ideas ſeem to be ad- 


vancing by their contentions, more than 


for centuries before. The principles and” 


| improvements of the age muſt e | 


in time, reach theſe iſlands. 8 
Though they may yet be . as 


"children. in politics, and unfit to govern 


themſelves ; though they may not all ſuf- 


. ficiently conſider the long gradation ne- 


ceſſary to perfection in domeſtic policy, 
nor the difficulties, or rather impoſſibility 
of adopting, at once, all the laws and con- 
Kitution of England, which have required 
the progreſſion of ages to attain the preſent 
degree of excellence, and which their ſtate 


is not yet ripe for; this perhaps ought to 
coſt them much time and pains, and muſt 


prove the reſult of gradual experience. 


However, ſome of them are ſenſible of this, 


and 
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and wiſh it to be gradual. Lou might 
begin either by granting them the juries 
they defire, or by improving their conftitu= 
tion only by a ſmall alteration in its form; 
by ſeparating the ſtates into two houſes, 
with a governor only; and the other ne- 
ceſſary changes would gradually follow of 
courſe. To do this in the wiſeſt and moſt 
temperate manner, ſend them proper com- 
miſſioners firſt to examine and report. 


Many think the form of government im- 
material, if the people are contented. You 
know I do not think ſo; but even that 
excuſe | for ſtanding ſtill, or for checking 
the natural human progreſs, will probably 
ſoon be removed; for much of the world 
ſeem now to be ce their ideas very 
faſt on theſe ſubjects. In this progreſs, 
the wiſeſt rulers will give way to ſome of 
the inevitable innovations, and will attempt 
only to limit the degree, and reſtrain the LL, 
impetuoſity, but not forcibly oppoſe the _ = 
carrying of ſome ſpeculations into practice. 7M 
If any of them are really great, theſe will 
ſtep forward and become the leaders of EO 
temperate reformation ; they will eſi:bliſh _ 1 
and repair, but not e ſyſtems, and * 
will become 5 legiſlators, and the re- 

LI 3 | founders | 
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: ny of laſting: nations. The gradual 
improvement. of- man, .of the ſociety Or - 
the ſpecies, is an intereſting progreſs, in 
which the knowledge of his own errors is 
the firſt ſtep; and to which the theories, 
and even hints of ſpeculation, and the facts 
of experience, are all equally neceſſary and 
conducive. In this progreſs, political and 
legiſlative knowledge ſeems to be the moſt 
But all the ee of fark knowledge | 
cannot perhaps be expected till education 
is better underſtood, nor till theory. is more 
E generally joined with practice, ſtudy with 
experience and travel. I could ſometimes 
wiſh no man to be admitted as a magiſtrate, 
more than a paſtor, who had. not paſled 
ſome certain. degree 'or examination at an 


' univerſity, if we did not ſee that numbers 
may take that road and bring away very 


little uſeful ſcience ; and yet ſome of theſe 
may become even miniſters of ſtate long 
before they know on what the proſperity 
of a nation depends. Such knowledge 1s 
not to be found ready for uſe in books and 
college lectures, nor in the huge volumes 
of che law, however neceſſary theſe may 


a be, as a foundation for experience to build 
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upon. Hence our political and commer- 
cial principles have been ſo often deficient. | | 
It may require yet- much more time, and 1 
a more general information, to baniſh all 
the remains of our monopolizing corpora- 
tion ideas of commerce and balance of 
trade, founded on opinions and ſentiments 
unworthy a Jew pedler, vis. on a mean 
jealouſy of all the world, and wiſhing no 
nation to have a profit or favourable balance 
but ourſelves; and it was ſhameful to ſee 
miniſters, not very long ago, reaſoning 
from the ideas of the meaneſt monopoliſt, 

deſirous that other nations ſhould take our 

| manufactures, and make nothing for them- 
ſelves that ſhould enable them to pay us: 
whereas it might eaſily be ſhewn that the 
higheſt cultivation and induſtry of the 
world would proportionally increaſe the 
commerce of all nations. From the ſame 
kind of narrow principles have proceed- 
ed much of our politics of late, endea- 
vouring to engroſs the trade and depend- 
ence of colonies and diſtant countries, to 

our mutual diſadvantage. It is to be feared | 

there are ſtill ſome who think we were l 
wrong in permitting to our colonies ſuch | 
good forms of government by which they | 
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proſpered ſo faſt, and beeame more inde- 
pendent on our caprices; but chiefly. by 


our own folly and tyranny they were ſe- 


parated from ys before their time. Thoſe 
people would have had us imitate Spain, 


and ſecure the dependence of our colonies 


by their poverty and depopulation. Will 


it be believed by poſterity, that ſuch ſenti- 


ments prevailed in the firſt nation of the 
world during the eighteenth century? Such 

maxims, and events are certainly of hiſtori- 
cal importance, and ſhould be held up to 


poſterity in their proper colours. But let 


us hope our public councils will now im- 


prove, as general knowledge and more li- 
beral legiſlative principles gradually prevail 


in the world, and that the times are nearly 
paſt which produced ſtamp acts, Quebec 
bills, and ſuch proceedings as loſt us an 


empire. Let us give way, or rather take 


the lead in the improvements of the age. 
Myſtery and oppreſſion cannot long ſub- 
ſiſt, nor ſucceed as hitherto, in theſe in- 


veſtigating and enlightened times, and muſt 
probably be gradually relinquiſhed, and 


baniſhed from the art of governing man- 
kind. How much better to lead than be 
| 3 driven, 
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driven, and to beſtow. in time with a good 
grace what muſt at length be, as it were, 
extorted by the general voice? Even when 
a Conway ſhall be no more, though vir- 
tue and ſcience ſhall then drop a tear, other 
friends to liberty and juſtice will ariſe, to to 
| ſupport. and extend their reviving princi- 
ples, and who will lead your long- neglect- 
ed iſlanders into the general legiſlature, or 
to all the benefits of the Britiſh laws and. 
government. There is a kind of liberality, 
which is the higheſt wiſdom, in politics, 
and. though not yet much known, may in 
time prevail. Let us be timely wiſe, and 
grant proſperity to the remoteſt parts of the 
empire, at preſent diſintereſtedly, for their 
benefit, but which will in time reſult to the 
good of the whole. The political heart, 
| | that ſhall freely circulate blood and life to 
the extremities, will have it returned with 
double vigour and advantage. Grant them, 
by degrees, all the freedom, immunities, 
and good government they deſire; you will 
reap the profit in the courſe of time, and 
of their natural progreſs, without any of 
the mercantile inſidious arts or monopoliz- 
ing ſtipulations. 


I think - 


les . 
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I think 1 find hkte moſt of my old poli- 
tical principles confirmed by experience, 


and on a ſcale neither too ſmall for fair ex- 
periment, nor too large for the eye to take 
in by comparative views, nor too full of 


uncertainty from the complication of dif- 
ferent cauſes. In moſt old eſtabliſhments, 


in all unfair modes of government, but 


eſpeeially in ariſtocracies, there is a natural 
tendency to keep things as they are, and 
hence to exclude almoſt all improvements 


by which the rulers fear they may chance to 
loſe ſome power or influence, They are 


naturally jealous of the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the rich bourgeois or Har- 


venus, and of e every innovator or improver. 
Here, they are accordingly jealous even of 
the commerce that would finally enrich 
themſelves, and of the very learning and 
the ſchools that would enlighten and im- 


prove all. This is the ſmall working 
model of a great nation. We ſee human 


nature at work as we do bees through the 


glaſs hive. There doubtleſs muſt always 


be a difference of rank among men in ſo- 
ciety; but on the proper regulation and 


limitation of that difference will depend 
much 
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muck of their progreſs and political hap- 
pineſs. Whether the pepple are moſt happy 
in ſlavery or in freedom, was once diſput- 
ed in the countries ; that are now the freeſt 
and moſt. civilized, and is diſputed till in 
Ruſſia,, Poland, the Weſt Indies, &c. That 
they are more active and induſtrious with 
liberty and ſecurity, can now hardly be 
doubted. In every ſociety there is a na- 
tural tendency and progreſſion towards an 
injurious difference, an inereaſing inequa- 
lity in rank and riches; f The beſt govern- . 
ments will be known by their contriving 
juſt and gentle limits and obſtructions to 
this evil, and that ſhall ; raiſe and ſupport 
the · poor and helpleſs againſt the rich and 
powerful, between whom there is always 
a ſecret, but very unequal war and enmity. 
We may doubt if there be any govern- 
ment yet eftabliſhed, that is completely 
; adequate to this taſk, but we may preſume 
that our own comes the neareſt to it, and 
may hope it will come nearer ſtill, | But I 
am perhaps too eaſily led into general 
reflections, in ſearch of practical truths, 
and principles of importance. You _ 
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as yet in its infancy, 


| The things that are wanting to make 
theſe poor iſlanders as happy as nature al- 


lows, may be few though eſſential. A 
mediocrity, rather 'bprdering on poverty, 
With a purity and ſimplicity of manners, 
ſeem to prevail here. A diviſion of pro- 
perty, uncommonly minute, provides a 


ſort of independent ſubſiſtence for a greater 
number than is almoſt anywhere to be 


found on an equal ſpace of territory, The 


ancient ſlaviſh conditions of ſome of their 


tenures ſhould be aboliſhed, as the labour 
due to the /eigneur, and the corn rents, 
Xe. Theſe few ſmall alterations, with the 
trials by jury, ſome Engliſh laws, and 
perhaps members of parliament, may form 
nearly the ſum of what they want at pre- 
ſent; as theſe would gradually bring the 
| other requiſites towards making them more 
induſtrious, populous, and more import- 
ant iſlands to England. Their poor and 
parſimonious appearance, and modes of 
living, of dreſs, of farming, their utenſils, 
manners, &c. ſeem all as yet a little too 


much in the. French Os They ought 
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ſurely, by this time, to have been more 
like Engliſh people. Our government has 
certainly been the moſt to blame in this. 
I doubt we are conſtitutionally inadequate 
or unfit for the management of foreign 
poſſeſſions, ' till they are incorporated in 
our legiſlature, and thence all become gra- 
dually ſubje& to the ſame laws. A large 
proportion of the men here go to ſea, | 
while their ſmall poſſeſſions are but indif- 
ferently cultivated. - Under better govern- 
ment, laws, and tenures, this uncommon 
junction of the trades of ſailor and farmer 
might be ſeparated, and both ſucceed better; 
with many other beneficial effects, as more 
activity, education, c. | 
This iſland may be conſidered as a 
model in ſome eſſentials, and worthy the : 
imitation of greater ſtates; as in the mi- 
litary arrangements, and ſyſtem of defence, 
which have been ſo highly improved, and 
almoſt formed de novo, by the prefent go. 
vernor, General Conway, whom theſe people 
ſtyle their father and defender. The whole 
of the inhabitants, of all ranks, have been 
formed into an excellent militia, i in which 
there are many points that ſhew the very 
rare degree of * military ſcience of the in- 
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ſtitutor, as well: as his towers, and the 
whole ſyſtematic defence of the coaſt. [ 


think the uniform he has given them here, 


the jacket and long trowlſers, is the beſt mi- 
litary dreſs I have yet ſeen, and anſwers 


all the purpoſes we want. Theſe, with 
the artillery part of each corps, and ſeveral 
other regulations, are highly worthy of 
Imitation. To complete the ſyſtem, a 


place of ſtrength is wanting; one that 


ſhould ſtand a ſiege of a certain time, and 
that could be readily ſupplied and relieved 


by fea, which is a chief object in every 
fortification for us, and indeed the only 
circumſtance that can now render a place 


impregnable, ſuch as Tyre, Bergenop- 


200m, Gibraltar, might be made. A 


harbour, protected by the fort, might like- 
wiſe be formed, for frigates at leaſt, as 
theſe might be of ſignal ſervice ſo ſtation- 


ed, particularly at the beginning of a war. 
The importance of theſe iſlands to Eng- 
land, as advanced poſts, &c. need _ I 


hope, be here demonſtrated to you. In 


the civil wars, you know they remained 
firmly loyal, and by their annoyance of the 


Parliament s forces by ſea, ſhewed what | 
miſchief 
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miſchief they might do us in the hands of 
an enemy. Charles II. knew their i import- 


ance, and always obſtinately refuſed, when 


in the greateſt want of aſſiſtance, to ſell 
them to France for that purpoſe. 


It appears that the Druids reſorted much : 


1 to theſe iſlands, as well as to Angleſea. The 


ruins of above fifty of their monuments or 


temples have been diſcovered here; one 
lately, very complete, which is going to 


be ſent to their Governor's at Park Place. 
The Druids were right. . Theſe ſecluded 
iſles . were then well ſuited. for ſtudy and 
meditation, and probably for their 5 


ous worſhip, and for ſafety. This beauti- 


ful iſland, I think, even now well adapted 
for ſtudy, and for education, and poſſeſſes 
many advantages for a good ſchool, being 
the only place we know where French 
and Engliſh are ſpoken equally well 
by all ranks above the common and coun- 


try people. The courts of juſtice, and 
law pleadings in French; the preaching in 
both languages, alternately : a pleaſant re- 


tired and healthy country ; innocency and 
luophetty” of manners; great cxconomy, 


Wit 
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With a cee e of wealth and condition; 1 
$ the inhabitants all Proteſtants; little ceco-- 
# \ -___ _Nnomical tours to France with the ſcholars 
WW mint be eaſily made. I know of no place 
: aubrdad poſſeſſing ſo many e for an 
oy. education * | 5 


ets © know of no 3 account t publiſhed of | 

. Tthele iſlands. That of Jerſey; by the Rev. 

| Mr. Falle, is Juſtly reckoned the beft. Dr. 
Shebbeare has written a violent ſcurrilous 
| - account of invective upon their late tranſac- 

© 1 "tions. He had good materials, the MS. of 
| the late Mr. Le Geit, a reſpectable charac- 

ter, and well informed. The Doctor could 
write, and ſeems to have wanted little more 
than a greater ſhare of temper and modera- 

tion to have made a very good book oe RY: 

| but he has made a very bad one. 


o 77 
11 . 
* 


Here is Mr. Dapes. bred at Oxford, * NG the 
capital pariſh, a character every way qualified and ready 
for the office of chief maſter. Others might be found 


ot. bo | here, and ſome be brought from England and France. 
Mir. Dupre would now, by himſelf, take 9 1 
: FL 7-4 and could e * 1225 55 ONT | | 


